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PREFACE . ‘ • . 

• • • . 

I GATHERS]! most of the materiaCfor this book while spending 

two years ^in the U.S.A. as a Commonwealth Fund Fellow^/ 
The extremely generous allowances made by*the Fund enabled 
me to travel into most of the States of the Union, and .to inters 
view labour leaders, business men, and governmental agencies at 
work, while during academic terms I attended the lecture courses 
delivered in the University of Chicago by the two well-known 
experts on American labour problems, Professors Millis and Douglas. 
To the teaching of these two and to the Commonwealth Fund 
my primary thanks are therefore due. Many sections of this 
book are heavily indebted to what I learned in Chicago^and to 
my conversations with Americans throughout the country. For 
the rest, I have drawn mainly upon the raw material pfofficjaL^. 
reports, newspapers, and journals, chiefly the following: Reports 
of the National Resources Committee ; statistical piAlications 
of the Departments of Labor and Agriculture j Findings of the 
LaFollette Senatorial Sub-Committee on industrial ^e§pionage> 
Press releases and the annual Reports of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and of the Railway Mediation Board ; journals 
of the leading trades unions, especially of the United Mine Workers, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers,"^ 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 5 publications of the American * 
Federation of Labor (proceedings of annual conventions, NewSy 
pamphlets, and the American Federationist) and of the @ommittee 
for Industrial Organisation (News znd pamphlets) ; the Harvard 
Business Remew, tht Nafiony the New RepuMicy and the New 
To^ Xims, For the benefit of British readers, however, I add 
below a select bibliography of authoritative books which cover 
certain aspects of the problems touched upon in the following 
f)ages. For reading all or part of my manuscript, and^iving me 
invaluable advice upon it, I wish to thank Professor Selig Perlman, 
Professor G. C. Allen, Dr. Allan McPhee, Dr. G. G. Leybourne, 

Dr. C, D. Campbell, and my father. • 
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Immediately after the Table of Contents the reader will find 
a glossary of abbreviated expressions without which it is impossible 
to read or'write anything about the U.S.A. and which could not 
be kept out of the text. Finally, thanks are due to the Oxford 
University Press for- kind permission to quote in Chapter I from 
George Korson’s “ Minstrels of the Mine Patch.” 
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• INTRODUCTION. * 

The growth of last six years in 

the U.S.A. forms the subject of the following chapters. In all 
economically developed countries as the size of companies and the 
concentration of business control reach a certain stage, a i^w set of 
problems is posed which a territorial parliament^has not in the past 
been accustomed to face. These problems are^so formidable that 
in som% countries, such as Italy, they have got the better of parlia- 
ment, which, together with other ancient democratic form% has 
disappeared. In other societies where these old forms were 
secured by tougher roots they have survived with the addition of 
new aids. As for the U.S.A., the situation has presented itself in 
this shape: the system of government has consisted of a president 
as head of the executive and appointer, within limits, of the judiciary 
and two Houses of Congress, all elected by the people and operating 
within the framework of a written constitution amendable by the 
people. Each of the forty-eight independent States possesses a 
government for its internal affairs more or less closely modelled on 
this plan, while the Federal Government, working within a defined 
sphere of its own, regulates matters beyond the competence of the 
individual State. Now, these institutions were based upon three 
economic assumptions: that workpeople should be free to move to 
the most satisfactory place of employment they could see; that there 
existed undeveloped resources rich enough to ensure a coi^stant 
supply of new investment and therefore demand for new labour; 
and that fr^e markets combined with the mobility of labour would 
come near establishing by means of competitive bargaining some- 
tiding like a uniform price for commodities of the same quality and 
uniform wages for workers of the same skill. In this way tSe supply 
and the terms of employment were to a satisfactory extent fixed by 
general economic conditions. Today, however, these three ele- 
ments in the situation no longer obtain; they have vanished as 
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LABOUR' AND DEMOCRACY IN^ THE UNITED STATES 

America’s economy has grown up. A lack of new ^investment 
robs the country of full employment— somehow this new problem 
^Vthe out-of-work hasrto b^ sorved without sapping the ancient 
roots ^f democracy; A relativelyjimmobile labour force is at the 
mercy of giant corporation^ now no longer confrdjed by a com- 
petitive market, but operating in a state of near-monopoly. * Ac- 
cordingly, the terms of employment have to be fixed in quite a new 
way: they are negotiated between the company after consultation ■ 
with its trade associations, and the trade union — one large corporate 
body bargaining directly with another, representing capital 
and me^ scattered through a continent. Somehow democratic 
procedure has to be worked out whereby this bargaining may be kept 
fair and its terms "be made consistent with the welfare of society 
as a whole. Formerly the law-enforcement officers, directed by the 
execirtive and following rules laid down by a legislature, had only to 
ensure elementary liberties like freedom of speech, freedom of 
movein^nt, and freedom of the market, to guarantee a relatively 
equitable economic system. Today the economic power wielded 
by grea^ companies or trade unions may easily elude rules devised 
by parliaments, thus not only upsetting the equitableness of 
the ecpnjomic system, but even hindering officers of the law from 
maintaining those old, elementary liberties. Hence the study of 
the American labour movement is inseparable from a general 
inquiry into civil liberty. 

One of the most remarkable facts of American history is the 
length of time which it took the American people to discover that 
economic processes had evolved sufficiently to need new democratic 
machinery and the change of attitude it implied. In other words, 
not unfil 1933 did Americans seriously settle down to tackle 
probiems which had been already forty years or more in existence. 
Some interests have therefore had an unfair start over the general 
, public: they have sometimes gone too far, and the need to curb 
j them has only added to the general confusion. In what follows, 

' the first two chapters mention the background and resources from 
which the country set out, while later chapters survey the road'^it 
has successively travelled under Roosevelt’s two administrations, 
and look towards the future. Although the discussion is limited 
to internal developments — in themselves ample and important 


* . INTRODtJCTION 

• ■ • . 

enough for many volumes — ^nevertheless it should not be thought 

that these pages are therefore irrelevant for external or wojWf 
affairs and Inciting in interest for alt but*the American specialist 
At no epoch more than the*pre^bn^ have international evenfs 
depended on*tlie internal policies of Nations. Countries feel that ^ 
their particiffar political systems and their private ways of life are 
at Stake, and according to the manner of these and the love tfee^ 
V people bear them, foreign policies are shaped. It is as a* democracy 
caring for democracy that the U.S.A. has of recent months begun 
actively to intervene in the war-charged atmosphere of Europe. 
Whether the U.S.A. herself will survive as a great democracy, and 
what course she will take at the presidential elections of 1940, must 
therefore be of the first importance for all mankind. These ques- 
tions ^ill largely be answered by the revived labour movement 
which has come to the fore since 1933 and the nature and fortunes 
of which are studied below. ^ • 

Although new and so far absorbed for the most part in establish- 
ing itself in the face of business interests at home, Americans labour 
movement has already been moved sufficiently by the drift of world 
affairs to make certain gestures. The resolutions of almost all 
unions at their recent meetings have made it clear that they^^rongly 
support President Roosevelt’s stand on international politics. 
During 1 938, for the first time in history, two labour delegates were 
included among the U.S.A. representatives present at; the Pan- 
American Conference at Lima. Public gestures of friendship 
and professions of mutual assistance have been made between two of 

• the most powerful labour leaders of Mexico and the U.S.A., while 
the representatives of some 4 million American unionists in 
convention last winter passed resolutions endorsing the policy of 
Secretary Hull towards the South American republics and urging 

• the e:^tension to them of governmental credits with intent to offset 
the penetr^ion of Germany, Italy, and Japan. During March, 

1 939, representatiyes of unions and progressive bodies from almost 
the whole of the American continent met in Montevideo to 
exchange information and discuss common problems concerning 

• the universal struggle for industrial democracy. During May 
American unions were bringing pressure to bear on Congress 
against the passing of a Bill for the internment in concentration 
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^ camps of aliens without p'assports from their native lands. The 
fl(j|sibilities of influencing world affairs through influence over the 
American Government •whioh may lie within the power of a 
strong *and democratically-ipii*led American labour movement in 
alliance with naiddle-class and rural progressives, can ,only be esti- 
mated when the^ vast economic power of the U.ScA. is fully 
j^lised. 

I The •rapidity of European rearmament since 1 933 has only been ' 

1^., made possible by supplies of engineering tools, capital goods, oil 
and other raw materials from the U.S.A. Without American 
In lorries Ja^an could never have overrun China; without American 

•' I supplies the FascisJ, Powers cannot conceivably follow out their 

programme of speedily overrunning Europe and the Near East, and 
turning Central Europe into an armed camp. The Anterican 
markA is so vast that many countries could be greatly handicapped 
, ■ were they suddenly, shut out from it — ^the 25% tariff recently 

erected ty the U.S.A. against the entry of German goods is likely 
! in this way to deal a serious blow to Nazi policy. Should America 
discriminate in her exports, shut herself off almost altogether from 
world economic intercourse (as she could easily do since only about 
1 0% of her products enter into world trade, so vast is her internal 
market], or, more important still, should she use her industrial 
n power against any nation, the course she chose could not but be of 

prime importance in world affairs. The American steel industry, 

. • , for example, can todayproduce at capacity 72 million tons of ingots in 

, ayear; withherengineeringresourcesthiscapacitycouldbeincreased 
to 100 million tons within two years. The whole of the rest of the r 
world can produce only 76 million tons in a year. For turning 
' out sheet and strip steel, America possesses continuous mills with 

1 3 nftllion tons capacity, comparable with which very few can be 
found throughout the rest of the world. During 1937 Dgtroit, «• 
forced first by strikes, then by industrial recession, to haltproduction^ 
fabricated 5 million cars; the rest of the world produced slightly 
over 1-3 million. During that year the U.S.A. produced and 
consum«d a little over two-thirds of the world’s supply of oil— with 
the South American countries she produces four-fifths. As a • 
^ consumer, the States naturally occupy the key position in industrial 
raw materials. British and French colonial territories, therefore, 
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rely on Argerican purchase of rubber, tin* cocoa, and so on. ’ What- 
ever else the British and French Empires may plan, they mu^t, 
respect the wishes of that vital market. •This enumeration ^colfld 
be carried much further; but sufficient has been said*to proli that 
those who 0^1? (Control the policy of production an^ consumption 
in the New World ma^ hold a trump card, if the^ care to use it, in ' 
the game of international politics. How that card will be play^ 

• depends upon the internal economic and political fortunes of the 
States themselves, in particular upon the outcome of the struggle for 
industrial democracy. 

At this point it may be well to anticipate a question which 
naturally rises to the mind when the growth and effectiveness of a 
powerful labour movement begin to be discussed. As soon as the 
demands of such a movement become so exigent as to require satis- 
fying, are they not likely to inflict injuries on other factors f n the 
national economy ? What has been the precise effect of the advent 
of powerful unions upon the economic fortunes of A»ierica ? 
The theorist can always advance a number of considerations as to 
trends likely to be set in motion in the nature of our economic 
systems. But it is quite another matter to separate out in a precise 
statistical or quantitative manner the changes wrought Ijy; union 
demands. It will be shown that this difficulty applies especially 
acutely to America because of the many important factors at work 
in the contemporary situation, all of which may be responsible for a 
given effect. Moreover, we are in 1939 still too close to the trees 
to be able to see much of the wood. - 

However, the following propositions may be advanced for what 
they are worth. From the point of view of the individual em- 
ployer, trade unions normally appear restrictive : they mayincrease 
his costs, or, without going so far as that, they impose restraints on 
^ his liberty to hire and fire, they insist on seniority promotion, they 
lay dowjn rules to be respected in the conduct of the workshop, and 
they put a brake on the excessive speed-up of production. The 
long-run effect of these restrictions is to force the employer, if he 
is to maintain his old rate of profits, to tighten up his effici^cy and 
- his organisation. At the same time, if a union is strong enough, it 
can bring a number of employers into line — -it can, for instance, 
stamp out cut-throat competition and prevent ruthless firms which 
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make use of unfair methods from undercutting the better employer 
^nd better-class producer. In this way unions stimulate order and 
e^ciency in industry, promote a'smoother co-operation between 
labour^^nd capital, and on the^whole reduce the costs which indi- 
viduals or soqety would otherwise have to besarif the health, 

■'’ personal efficiency, and length of working life of lab ourers remained 
at a lower level than under the regime of collective bargaining. 
Certain matginal firms would no doubt be driven out of commission - 
in the process, on the other hand, although the loss of the sweat- 
shop is often a positive social gain in a number of directions. A 
more serious consideration is that in days when competition is very 
imperfect, industrial efficiency promoted by unions need not be 
passed on to the consumer in the form of lower prices. Again, 
since the movement of prices in such a market bears no necessary 
correlation with movements in costs, wages increased by union 
pressure are not always reflected in higher prices to the consumer, 
nor do increased prices reflect of necessity the activities of organised 
labour. These difficulties, however, have been in evidence in the 
U.S. A. for decades before the unions began to exert an appreciable 
effect on costs in general: in other words, imperfect competition 
there has been due to changes in industrial structure and control 
in no way connected with a labour movement. 

The American e.conomy has been based upon elastic payments 
in a free market. How far, then, are business depressions and 
unemploy&rent caused by the inelasticity of wages introduced by 
union pressure ? On the whole, interference with wages has been 
one of the later objects of American unions. Their first aims are ~ 
to establish union recognition by the employer, institute workshop 
rules, arid abolish such abuses as truck-payments and various forms 
of intimidation of community life by the company. Unions like 
the Knights of Labor have been mainly concerned with promoting - 
social legislation; today, the union must concern itself with repre- 
senting its members before administrative boards. During the 
worst depression in American history, that stretching from 1929 
to 19335 wages proved somewhat more elastic than other forms of 
income; yet they did not serve to mitigate the cruelty of this slump. 
Indeed, there is good reason to suppose that its severity arose from 
profound economic dislocations of which the feilure of wages to be 
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forced up unions after the War so as to keep pace with the rise 
in other forms of income was one of the most serious. Even before 
1929 Americam employers themselves, whether rightly or wron^, 
were beginning to believe that jnly if a^“ floor ’’ could be puf under 
wages would glUmps be eradicated — only then would ^he knowledge 
that purchaaing-power could not now sink below a certain level *’ 
give business men the confidence to maintain a high level o£. 

• production.^ . , 

In the autumn of 1937 the U.S.A. experienced another business 
setback lasting for close on a year. It is to this period that the 
student of the effect produced by inelastic, union-suppor|^d wages 
must turn, since here was the first recession in which American 
labour organisations have been strong enough to make their wishes 
on the«ubject of wage rates felt. At the same time, the employers’ 
and the Government’s belief in supporting popular purchasing power 
was so strong that they were only too willing to fall in with the 
contentions of the unions. Here, then, was a situation surely 
unparalleled in any country — ^workers. Government, and employers 
conspiring to maintain wage rates while the volume of fiational 
production shrank, and unemployment soared. 

On closer inspection, however, the behaviour of American wage 
rates does not seem to have been a prime factor either in initiating 
or in defining the length of the slump. It yrsis preceded by a 
period of rising prices due mainly to international rearmament and 
the speculative boom in metals and rawmaterials which accompanied ^ 
it. Thus, while general retail prices stood in mid 1937 9 % 

« above mid 1936, construction costs had risen 18% over the same 
period. According to the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the index of cost of life rose 3 % during January and February, 
1937, while the price of clothing went up 9%. The buwness 
^ recession took its origin in March, when the buying of consumption 
goods begajt to fall off — in particular that of clothing and boots 
and shoes — ^for the simple reason that the rise in prices had outrun 
the very modest wage increases over the same period— average 
weekly earnings in March, 1937, e,g, remained still slightly below 

* Recent Social Trends ” (McGraw-Hill, 1933) noted this belief as growing 
among business men. By 1939 it had waxed so strong that the Economist^ January 21, 

1939? P* 12^0, referred to it as the “ dogma of purchasing power.” Since then it seems « 
to have lost ground a little. 
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the same period in 1929. * It is true that the action of tjade unions 

seemed partly responsible for these modest wage increases 5 but it 

doubtful whether»the tnucS greater rise in prices was to any 
significant extent occasioned b^r cosjis elevated by or^nised labour 
pressure. It is much truer to say that the presence 5f trade unions 
•• gave large companies, working under conditions of imperfect 
competition, the excuse to advance their charges to the public. ^ 

^ It w^s the same deep unbalance in the economic structure of the 
States which seems to have been at the bottom of the 1937 ^ as 
well as of the 1929 collapse. The broad purchasing power of the 
masses dd not keep pace with price rises, largely because other 
income receivers were able to secure increasing shares m the 
receipts of compank. Thus, during 1936 the profits of American 
companies were about 50% higher than in the previous year, 
weekiy wages rose about 5*5% but dividends, interest, fees, etc, 
achieved an amplitude between 20% and 25 % greater, and many 
bonus dividends were distributed in reflection of the large sums put 
back out of profits to company reserves. During 1937, the salaries 

of wealthy corporation executives^ increased at slightly under 
twice the rate of wage increases. At the same time the weight of 
bonded debt, still not cut away from the neck of industry, hindered 
the expansion of investment, notably on the railways, which should 
have provided a further volume of employment and thus broadened 
purchasing power. The same was true of agriculture, where the 
Federal Band Banks were advancing 75% of the cost of farm 
larids, thereby saddling farmers with 32 million dollars’ worth of 
debt in the first nine months of 1937- Farms changing hands 4- 
by these means mainly represented lands which had been so heavily 
in debt'^n 1929 that foreclosure had been made. Thus, old debts 
wer^ being paid off by incurring new ones. The coup dc gtdce 
seems to have been delivered when Roosevelt announced ^at the ^ 
beginning of 1937 that he would balance the budget and therefore 
cut down the number of those receiving Federal relief while out of 
work. 

For f)ther reasons, also, the situation was highly discouraging to 

1 In Chapter 3 the causes of the 1929 slump, including those mentioned in this 

paragraph, are discussed. See pp. 77 ^ ^ ^ . 

2 The figures of these come from reports of the Securities Exchange Commission. 
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new investment. Ever since Roosevelt’^ inauguration, the hatred 
he inspired in the average business man and the taxes. he imposecU 
on profits and high incomes had served as deterrents to investment. 
Until 1937, however, these d^terrAits had been more than offset 
by other fact(»rs.* Now, however, they were intensified by Roose- 
velt^s speech* in April, ^1937, declaring that prices were rising too / 
high (a month after the seeds of the recession were sown), and by 
: the gold scare that followed, while the war in the East was robbing 
the U.S. A. of an important export market in China, and acute fears 
of war in Europe depressed the stock market and everybody else 
from time to time. With a volume of savings tending <^o swell, 
then, but outlets of investment which did not display a similar 
inclination, a movement in the national incom^ was due which in 
itself Would be considered by many economists sufficient to create 
a recession in business. The length of recession seems tcf have 
been defined mainly by three factors : firsts the mood of black 
pessimism which settled upon business men when the stocl^market 
collapsed in spectacular fashion in October, 1937. This collapse 
was inevitable, since the prices of securities had already Tisen to 
such heights in discounting falsely a further development of the 
speculative commodity boom already mentioned that, as in 1929, 
they were assuming the possibility of companies’ earning profits 
fantastically more than was j ustified. However, American business 

pays great attention to the behaviour of the stock exchange — it 
might almost be said to be dominated by “ chart-watchers ” — ^and 
takes its mood unduly from Wall Street. Next, two events took 

• place which overcame the prevailing pessimism and encouraged new 
investment : one was the new money pumped into circulation by 
the Government in the form of augmented unemployment relief, 
the other was the running down of stocks held by business. Much 

% American business was seriously over-stocked in the spring of 1937 
because it had been following the securities market and wrongly 
discounting a further boom — on June 30 the inventories of 140 
large companies were 33% higher than the year before — ^and it 
took about a year for the position to be rectified. The most 

• notable characteristic of the years 1937 ^ 93^> however, was the 

low rate of new investment on which the American economy 
was running. For a “consumers’ economy” it was natural 
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that the immediate occasion of the downturn and later upturn 
fsof national production, athough,. not the basic cause, was the 
el^ a^nd flow of Gover2imeRt funds for relief — compression and 
expansion of' consumer’s purchasing power which seem closely to 
have defined the turning-pokts in the cycle. ^ , 

The part played in all this by trade union influei'Pce on wages 
S.eems to have been insignificant. It may be that their pressure 
to keep wage rates from being cut during the recession shortened 
it, although they formed only one of several influences in that 
direction. Had the unions been able to push wages up higher 
during h<)36 and prevent the volume of savings from rising 
too fast, the recession might have been avoided. On the other 
hand, in a near-monopolistic market, as wages rise companies can 
elevate prices, and trade union action may be prevented from in- 
fluenflng the rate of saving. It is interesting to note that spokes- 
men for American business laid no appreciable blame on the unions 
as causes of the recession nor on high wages. They vented their 
wrath on the Government, and swore that it was high taxation and 
New Deal interference with business conduct which constituted the 
villains of the piece. Since these villains had been tolerated during 
business recovery from 1934 to 1937, the diagnosis of the National 
Association of Manufacturers seems to have been little more than 
a means of exploiting the prevalent economic distress as a form of 
pressure on the Government to reduce taxes on profits and high 
incomes. Needless to say, such measures are hardly calculated to 
touch the faults that lie deep in the American economic system and 
threaten it with constant upsets. 

It is true that the advent of strong trade unions introduces a new 
element of inelasticity into an economy. But in the U.S.A. they 
have'kierely been a response to prior developments away from free 
competition — ^one new ‘‘ friction,” as it were, added to many. older 
ones. As such they may help to force the economic iMchine more 
speedily through the stage of transition and uncertainty in which it 
now labours. 

If in*" the analysis which follows there is a certain amount of 
probing beneath the surface of contemporary American affairs, let 
it not be thought that any spirit of irreverence for the institutions 
of the New World is implied. Compared with the methods 
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* employed ]?y European Governments iit regulating affairs among 
themselves, the success of the U.S.A. Government in directing a# 
great contineni is beyond all praise. Compared with Europe 
America remains a land of liberty und opportunity, a land ^hose 
tradition has ])^efi to offer boundless wealth in raw rgaterials to the 
emigrants frc^m famine and oppression in the Old World, It is *' 
because the present state and future health of American society 
. are of such vital importance to us in Europe that we sanriot help 
looking with anxiety upon the details of the American scene, both 
its light and shade. It is, then, with a due sense of humility that the 
following analysis is offered. ^ 
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CHAPTER 1 

^ " FROM THE FRONTIER 

Section i. Population 

From, the capital city of Washington they govern a country 
which is a continent not much smaller in area than the whole of 
Europe put together. New Mexico, not by any means the largest 
of the forty-eight States which compose the Union, could by itself 
find ample room for the British Isles within its borders. In the 
past this vast continent has presented a territory to be developed by 
the agriculture and industry of new settlers. From the days of the 
Civil War, when some million men were absorbed in the armies, 
immigration has been particularly encouraged and European 
labourers recruited by roving agents of the Federal Government or 
of business. Steamship companies and other organisations in the 
Old World made a business out of satisfying this demand. Between 
i88o and 1920 total immigration per decade never fell below 3I 
million souls, and rose nearly to 9 million between 1901 and 1910. 
The Great War cut off this stream, and it was noticeable how much 
the organisation of trades unions in the States benefited from this 
brief respite. Now, these great multitudes of new-comers have o 
been by no means uniform in origin. The change in their mem- 
bership can perhaps be indicated best by comparing the two decades 
iSyr-So and i90i““io : in the earlier period immigrants from 
north-western Europe numbered 2,080,266, in the later period r. 
2,007,119 — z slight falling off. Immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe, on the other hand, from such countries as Italy, 
Russia, the Balkans, and the Austro-Hungarian Empire, amounted 
to 181,638 in the first period, 6,128,897 in the second. Plainly, 
the dominance of the continent by North European culture, mainly 
Anglo-Saxon, was being increasingly menaced, and the English 
tongue was losing its old ascendancy. The Immigration Quota 
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Acts of 1 9a I and 1924 were consequeAtly framed to safeguard 
from dilution what was considerfd “ American ” culture, and the 
quota of anm;al*immigrants from southern'and eastern Europe w^ 
fixed at a negligible figure. , • , ' * 

The opening of the New Worldj however, wai not reserved 
wholly for the white r^ce. Chinamen joined in. the CaKfornian 
gold rush about 1850, and provided some of the labour for con- 
•structing the transcontinental railways. But the opjfosition of 
white labour organisations largely prevented their settling down, 
and forced through the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. Japanese 
were recruited from 1900 onwards to turn California int#a State 
of orchards and forms; but city interests obtained the exclusion of 
further Japanese males after 1907, as soon as tjjey began to settle 
and compete in urban areas. The 1924 Act decreed Orientals 
wholly ineligible as immigrants. Finally, Mexican casuaf and 
seasonal labour wanders in and out of Texas, and until recently 
harvested up the west coast, without official restriction and tdftching 
a quarter of a million. 

While the frontier was still open to be pushed farther west, 
America remained a land where any man might with little or no 
capital make a fortune, and certainly could attain a standard of 
living higher than in Europe. By 1890, however, the frontier 
had been taken as for as the line of the Rockies, and unclaimed 
portions of cultivable land in the Middle West had been reduced to 
a few districts in Nebraska and the Dakotas, while in Maine all 
but some 4,000 square miles had been settled. At the same time, 

• technological changes in industrial production were giving com- 
panies with large capital. resources the power to forge ahead in 
competition with the small producer. The traditional pioneer 
began for the first time to find himself without room either it? the 

• market or where raw materials waited to be exploited. 

The chanceS*of his rising to fortune or even to comfortable affluence 
depended no longer on going out to help himself. The armies of 
new immigrants could not expect to attain a status of independence 
in the economic world, but had to remain dependants and employees 
of established business. Yet, so strong remained the dream and 
the outlook of the pioneer in the minds of all who continued to 
come to the magic land of America, that it has taken some forty 
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years for the masses to discover this economic revolution j which was 
■ ccjmplete by the ’nineties; and wh?t it meant to them. Meanwhile, 
the l^t frontier lines, advancing from the east and'-west, closed in 
on the oil-fields of Oklahoma^' in i«923. 

It is rare Coday to find "a. middle-aged American- who has not 
worked In many States of the Union. Even wherf the western 
movement of population slowed down, men continued to circulate 
as part of bewildering movements of internal migration, in the' 
constant expectation of finding a better j ob somewhere else. There 
was no feeling of attachment to place or status. Even today, the 
average e American boy, in contrast to his European cousins, 
normally takes it for granted that he will probably enter a different 
trade or profession from his father. Such internal migration, 
together with the fact that most immigrants were single'or un- 
accompanied men of working age ready to internurry with women 
of different race, largely prevented the U.S.A. remaining a series of 
water-fight racial or national groups. In general, from 1890 
onwards additions to the farming population came from older 
settlers^ while the newcomers crowded into the towns, each new 
stratum taking over the lowest paid and heaviest labour, and losing 
better” posts to those who preceded them. A process of racial 
displacement began — in the needle trades of New York, for 
example, between* 1880 and 1910 the order was Jews, Italians, 
and Poles. 

These fluctuations, whether due to new arrivals at the shores of 
America or for internal reasons, were of the first importance for 
a labour movement. To the organiser trying to form trades 
unions^they meant confusion thrice confounded; for the employer 
they promised constant waves of cheap and easily exploited labour. 
Moreover, although between 1921 and 1930 net migration into 
the country declined to about 3 millions, and during the n^jct five - 
years reversed its direction and began to flow bachr to -Europe, 
nevertheless new armies of cheap labour continued to flow into 
unskilled occupations from the American countryside itself. 
Durin| those years the ranks of farmers were depleted by the 
tremendous number of some 6 millions net who moved into cities, 
and over a million into villages. Such a movement is natural in 
view of the displacement of farm labour by machines, and of the 
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higher incomes which the city could ofFef| even to the humblest of 
its denizens. In 19 29, at the | height If American . prosperi^, 
three-quarterg ef a million farms were yielding their occijpants 
only about 400 dollars a year* in ihcame. 60% of this exodu^ 
from the ccfufAryside, therefore, came from the somthern States, 
where poverty is worst,, and the five other “ rural problem areas ” 
lost a high proportion of their young people. Racially, this latest 

•army comprised some of the oldest stock of the country, both white 
and Negro. Negroes began to concentrate in northern cities 
during the Great War to take the place of workers who had joined 
the colours, mainly in New York, Chicago, and Philsidelphia. 
Later, Detroit and Cleveland claimed their quota, so that today the 
Negro is an integral part of the labour force qf most important 
American industries. F inally, as semi-automatic machinery began 
to take the place of more and more manual skill, employers turned 
to female labour for its cheapness. • 

After the depression of 1930 began to settle on Ariierican 
industry, Negroes tended to be the first group pressed out of 
employment, and every group of white labour tended to come into 
sharp competition for what jobs still remained. Before that date, 
however, it was broadly true that Negroes did not come int?tf com- 
petition with low-wage groups composed of recent immigrants, 
but provided unskilled labour in the three census regions where 
the foreign-born whites were fewest. The example of the Negroes 
illustrates the general truth that waves of cheap labour have tended 
in America to flow into regions where new industrial demands 

• were making themselves felt. They have filled a vacuum rather 

than ousted others from employment. American employers, in 
other words, have sought for, and perhaps depended on, an unbroken 
flow of low-paid, exploitable labour. ^ 

• Kaleidoscopic changes in the composition and flux of the Ameri- 
can working*force have undoubtedly frustrated, at least as much as 
any other single factor, past efforts to achieve a solid labour move- 
ment in America. There seems no reason why, if continued, they 
should not exert a similarly depressing influence in the future, so 
that the question of future population movements is a vital one for 



the country. To appreciate at once why the International Typo- 

* See p. 40. 
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graphers Union, for ex^Tiple, is the longest-lived, the.most stable, 
and one of. the most pov,erful of fhe great American organisations, 
if need only be mentidned that its membership has from the first 
■been almost exclusively British. , Later immigrants who had no 
English tended, because of their helplessness, <to'fall under the 
dominasice of a local group leader, often a priest-, who would 
naturally be jealous of other attempts to lead his flock. It was 
therefore easy for praiseworthy attempts at salvaging something of- 
a traditional culture to degenerate into exploitation bordering on a 
racket. After penetrating within the fence of hostility erected by 
the group’s leader, the union organiser must either speak the 
appropriate language or use an interpreter. Interpreters have 
only too often txyned out to be the hirelings of hostile companies 
who translate the organiser’s exhortations in such a wary as to 
aliefiate his listeners. In addition to language, a group’s cultural 
prejudices and traditions must be taken into full account. The 
United Garment Workers once came to grief when they tried to 
organise fresh Jews from Russia and Central Europe by means of 
German Jews. Again, men from countries where stable unionism 
has been unknown find it hard to appreciate the necessity of paying 
dues^and financing the upkeep of a union when strikes are not 
actually in progress or prospect. It was for this reason that the 
anthracite coal-miners, largely Slavs and Italians, melted away from 
the union after the spectacular and wholly successful strike of 1900. 

The most difiicult situation of all occurs where men of many 
races and tongues are gathered within one concern. When the 
Central Europeans came to settle in the Pennsylvania anthracite**' 
fields in the ’eighties, they were met with jeers and stones from their 
Anglo-Saxon predecessors. For some time they had to live in 
improvised camps and separate communities, unable either to enter 
the mines or learn mining technique. In order to win the greats 
strike of 1900 John Mitchell of the United Mine Workers had to 
work hard at breaking down this barrier of group hostility. The 
readiness of one group to replace another is naturally exploited by 
the atfti-union employer. An interesting reflection of this fact was 
a ballad written in Irish dialect during the strike of 1869 in these 
same anthracite fields, telling the discontented Irishman to return to 
work or else migrate west: 

/ 16 . 
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^ So sktart or be off (we’re wantag no snch.) 

An’ lit those min who want toJ^ori, be : 

We’ve miners enough^ both Ei%lish and Dutch, ^ 
•A.n’ in 70ur place we’ll get*the Chinee.* # . 

Hints from^tlieicompany’s foreman bv spies, set tOiStir up group 
hostility, easMy confirm unreflective, but common stereotypes in 
group thinking, such as “all Irishmen are dirty m*icks, all Italians 
•are treacherous dagoes, all Swedes are dumb squareheads, all Jews 
are money-grabbing kikes, all French Canadians are scabs.” Or ' 
again, in the works of the U.S. Steel Corporation at South Chicago, 
for example— -the largest heavy-steel plant in the world, covering 
many square miles— a deliberate policy of ra^e stratification is 
noticeable. The clerical and managerial staff te|ids to be confined 
to nati\^-born Americans with Anglo-Saxon names, or immigrants 
from the British Isles; foremen are largely Irish; their g^ngs 
come from Central Europe, and work in national groups; Negroes 
or Mexicans perform the menial or unskilled tasks. It hais been 
easy to convince the higher-paid groups that if they support 
unionisation of the whole plant, their wages will be levelled down 
to that of the foreign-speaking semi-skilled, who will soon desert 
the union; and to persuade the semi-skilled that the men key- 
posts will desert them in the event of a strike, while self-respect 
cannot allow them to consort with coloured , outcasts. These 
arguments are the more convincing because the history of American 
unionism is full of just such betrayals in time of stress by one wage 
group of the others. 

% The post-War developments mentioned above have introduced 
new difficulties in organisation. Security for the white worker has 
required more and more organisation of the Negro, and the colour 
bar has been added to race antipathy. Although the Negro^has 
^increasingly migrated into the northern industrial areas where his 
liberty and civic status are far more comparable to those of white 
unskilled labour than in the South, there has been at the same time 
an opposite migration of industrial plants into the Black Belt, a 
vast tract of 319 counties stretching from the Atlantic ccJast of 
Virginia and North Carolina continuously west until it crosses the 

* From George Korson’s “ Minstrels of the Mine Patch,” p. 221, by courtesy of the 
Oxford University Press. 
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border' of eastern Texa^ Here, plantation and slave traditions 
^ weigh heavily on society, and Negroes expect to be shot to death 
bv' white men for far lefc tha,n joining a picket Ini'? or demanding 
hLhe'r wages from their empkyer. , Where the Negro has to enter 
cafds by a dif^rent door from the White and mViSt §it in separate 
■ seats in the rear of public vehicles, it is plain that unions of white 
workers, if only to avoid social ostracism or being run out of town 
by their peers, will be chary of opening their books to Negroes; - 
and traditionally, what Negro unions existed had to be grouped in 
separate locals and separate State federations of locals. In such a 
situation to quote a southern organiser of the Garment Workem, 

“ The bosses disturb the Negroes by telling them that if the white 
workers organise, they will be left out in the cold. Then they get 
together a small group of the older white workers who still remember 
that cheir parents or grandparents were the proud owners of slaves 
before the Civil War (which was fought in the i86o’s almost 
withinaliving memory), and tell them that unionism means equality 
for the Negro. This method nearly always has the effect the boss 
wishes.'"’ It is much the same with the Spanish Americans of 
New Mexico, who, according to the official organ of the American 
Fedeiasion of Labor,* are “ backward and held down ” like Negroes 
but make loyal unionists when organised. 

Again, between 1920 and 1930 women formed a larger propor- 
tion of the new recruits among “ gainful workers ” than did men, 
and since the depression of 1930 women in every category of semi- 
skilled and unskilled work have been substituted for the more 
expensive male labourer. It is well known that women are far ^ 
more difficult to organise into unions than men. The codes 
adopts under the National Recovery Administration did much 
to reduce the ranks of children at work under 18 years of age. 
But since the Supreme Court of the U.S.A. declared the National r 
Industrial Recovery Act unconstitutional, they have ffocked back 
in force in order to help maintain unemployed or starving parents, 
especially in the lumber, beet, and textile industries of the South 
and Nfew Jersey, and in cities like Indianapolis and New York. 
Some 150% more children were so employed in 1936 than in the 
previous year, often working 50 or 60 hours a week and earning 

^ * American Federationist^ 1938, p. 327. 
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about 15X., while women earn about^;^!. Toilers so plainly 
employed with the principal object of keying down costs naturally* " 
resist unionisation, since they know va-y well that atternptf to 
better their conditions may me^ distharge if the union is unsuccess- 
ful, or substitution by men if the ind«stry will stand a higher cost 
structure. • . 

Finally, there are the young people who represent the increase 
. of rural population and aim to find outlets and employment in the 
cities. The decade after 1920 was one of very rapid expansion 
of urban areas, and 28 % of this expansion came from the country- 
side. Such a new labour force implies generally a far lojwer stan- 
dard of educational accomplishment than that gf townsmen, and a 
mental background nourished from the soil and wholly lacking 
industrial traditions.! The city of Cincinnati m Ohio, one of the 
gateways across the great Ohio River from the southern •States 
leading to industry of the Middle West, sums.up very conveniently 
the organisational problem presented by the rural worker.^* Here 
is a city of light industry, composed up to 43% of American-born 
Germans whose ancestors settled in the States two or three*genera- 
tions ago. This stable foundation of the city is highly conservative 

1 In the June, 1938, monthly bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York the following cities are given the percentage of their population aged 65 
or over in 1930 : 

Old mining city : 

Denver, Colorado, 6*9. 

Old manufacturing cities : 

Cincinnati, 6*5. 

Reading, Pennsylvania, 6-3. 

• Rochester, New York, 6*i, 

Contrast automobile cities ; 

Cleveland, Ohio, 3*6. 

Flint, Michigan, 2*9. 

Detroit, Michigan, 2*8. 

Steel cities : 

• Gary, Indiana, 17. 

iftimingtam, Alabama, 2 

Youngstown, Ohio, 3*2. 

Oil city : 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, 2-9. 

^ Rubber city : 

Akron, Ohio, yi. 

Textile cities ; 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, 3-3. 

Atlanta, Georgia, 3*4, 

2 See the detailed and excellent article by Dr. G. G. Leybourne in Social Forces ^ 
December, 1937, to which much of this section is indebted. 
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in temper, largely Roman ^tholic, and until very recently thought 
“itself above organisation fin unio.^s. Consequently, when new 
manufacture like radio add light engineering moved ipto the city 
int'order to make use of the pov'erty-^tricken “ Hill Billies” driven 
from their ancient farms in^the Appalachian Mouptains to the 
'south— the manufacturers advertised for rural labour in. Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia— there existed no body of organised 
labour ready to bring unionism into the new industries and humanise - 
their conditions of employment. The newcomers, Protestants 
and of long-settled British stock, were practically illiterate and 
quite without means of knowing how to adjust themselves to urban 
life. Employers u|ed them to undercut the wages of the German 
skilled labour, and^ disciplined them by ensuring a constant high 
turnover of their labour force. The older population of- Cin- 
cinnafi naturally, therefore, conceived a hostile opinion of these 
“ Briers ” and “ Ric(ge Hoppers,” accused them of coming naainly 
in ordep to make use of the better hospitalisation and relief services 
of the city, believed them the origin of much disease, dirt, and 
immorality. Under such circumstances the Southerners adjust- 
ment was rendered even more difficult, and the representatives of 
the oldef trades unions, such as could be found in Cincinnati, and 
who alone might have eased matters, made no serious attempt to 
organise them. Investigation, however, has shown that the 
accusations of the German population were unfounded ; and 
a new generation of union organisers have in the last few months 
extended the benefits of a labour movement to what was before 
practically casual labour of the most degraded kind. “ Hill Billies ” 
and men like them have over and over again proved lojral 
union Siembers if properly handled. But they come into cities 
from*' parts where each man or clan has been traditionally his own 
law-enforcement officer ; and they are ready to welcome the lowest- 
paid jobs as comfortable living after the relative poverty, of the 
fields. 

Section II. Individualism 

B I 

Not has the character of the people stood 

in the way of labour organisation. America’s famous rugged 
individualism ” has many roots : the mark left by early Puritanism 
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and its emphasis upon the development %{ character ; belief in the ^ 
basic assumptions of modern 'product^ist society, • unparalleled 
elsewhere in the purity with which it has been held, upholding 
individual wo|th as the grand tnd of social life and as the substance 
of which a tnaft’s possession of we^th is the just symbol ; the ^ 
iQth-centuty doctrine of evolution and progress in terms of personal 
effort; the welcoming of hypnotic promises, thought to be sanctioned 
by all these earlier beliefs, that only through the mediuln of an 
economic society like that of last century can an unbroken improve- 
ment of machine technique be made to yield a never-ending harvest 
of wealth. It has already been shown that, while th^ frontier 
remained open, individualism of the extremest«sort could not help 
being both beneficial and necessary.^ How«could organisation, 
political or other, help a man at work many miles froma neighbour, 
where he had only to exploit natural wealth by his own toil*? In 
such a country “ law ” means little more than self-defence against 
wild beasts or bandits. The persistence of these pioneering 
traditions makes the modern American partial to hero-worship, 
quick on the draw, tolerant of lawlessness and racketeering, 
genial and hospitable. 

In such a society no leadership emerges except that the 
successful business man, and all leadership is conceived in terms of 
personal admiration for a figure whom everyone else, given the 
perseverance, can emulate. Certainly history has no other such 
grand example as in the northern U S. A. of a society in which 
opportunity has in fact been nearly free and equal for all But 
such conditions, although the basis of American greatness, also 
precluded any constructive leadership of labour, and starred any 
working-class policy that was not purely negative. Indeed, there 
could hardly be said to exist a working “ class.” Consequently, 
working men, whether singly or in such groups as they might form 
for the* pui^ose of furthering their immediate aims, fought solely 
to clear away from their paths the obstacles to their becoming 
capitalists. 

F ree education and the popular vote came early. The next aim 
of the masses was to abolish tendencies to land monopoly, so that free 
opportunity should also be cheap. The pre-emption laws were ^ 

• Vide supra, p. 13. , 
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therefore gradually work- out, by which squatters who settled and 
"^im^roved the land could l^er buy k at established, non-competitive 
prices 5 ^ “ Vote yourself a farm,” was the slogarf the New 
York working-men’s partf in i8if4. The Homestead Act of 
^ ^ 1862 was a later developmenf in the same direction. ^Residents of 
five years'^ standing could now obtain the title of a homestead of 160 
acres free. 65 million acres were thus given away between i860 
and 1880, by which date 74*5% of farms were worked by their 
owners. The situation as late as 1900 was still such as to lead a 
young man to expect he might attain the status of a small but 
indepenctent farmer-capitalist. For the census of that year shows 
that of farm labouiers about 90% were younger than 35 years of 
age, of farm tenants^ about 67% were younger than 45 years of age, 
of farm owners about 60% were over 65 years of age. The realism 
of this popular policy can be seen from the rising standard of life it 
secured. In 1900 a workman could save a third of his wages 
without lowering his standard of life below the level of i 860, and 
work an^ hour and a half less daily. 

In the industrial field likewise the object of the workers was to 
eliminate evident tendencies towards monopoly. The Sherman 
Anti-Tyust Act was intended to secure this, but, together with 
later legislation, has proved a failure. No mere law could hope 
to turn the tide against such powerful technological arguments as 
impelled producers to cut costs by large-scale production ^ no 
" law could hope to reserve the industrial field for the small, inde- 
pendent man free from the domination of large interests. In any 
case, anti-trust laws have never been administered in the U.S. A., 
both because the courts and legal profession have been biased in 
favour of, and largely employed by, the big corporations, so that 
the (jovernment could never make out a successful case ; and also 
because the corporations have generally ampler funds at^ their 
disposal with which to fight and kill cases from couft to court, 
than the Department of Justice at Washington. That the old 
free and independent order of things was being preserved in the 
industrl&l field, then, became more and more of a delusion, which, 
however, remained powerful enough to render it impossible to 
^ interest Americans in an effective policy of concerted industrial 
control until the advent of the New Deal. 
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On broader issues, therefore, America^hunionism to be successful 
had to be negative^ in the workshop ‘'tjob control ” became its"'*^ 
typical mod^ <3£ activity— economic *action, that is, taken merely 
to wrest a mo|;e favourable division^ofthe spoils the more speedily 
to convert workman selling his technique into petty capitalist ^ ^ ^ 
selling his btisiness ability. It is as a successful exponenf of such * 
strategy that the American Federation of Labor has alone outlived 
• all vicissitudes while rival organisations died. But, plainly, such 
strategy must become relevant to fewer and fewer workers as mass 

production based on unskilled labour spread, and industrial control 

passed from the hands of innumerable small producers tc^be con- 
centrated in the board- rooms of a diminished band of huge, pyra- 
mided companies. The old-style union, then,,came to serve few 
but tlfe highly skilled “ aristocracy ” of labour. For the rest, the 
history of American labour has been a series of tragically short-lived 
groups who aimed at something more than job control — from the 
Philadelphia Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations,^ which 
gave birth to the world’s first labour party in 18285 the Knights of 
Labor, who in the ’eighties embraced anybody except professional 
men, speculators, and saloon-keepers 5 the pre- War Socialist Party; 
to the efforts of the Railway Brotherhoods in 1922 and 1924 to 
launch a third party in conjunction with the Socialists and the 
Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota.* 

It is difficult, but important, to grasp the extraordinary attach- 
ment of the average American workman to extreme economic 
individualism. Otherwise, only by a superficial blaming of certain ^ 

• leaders can the constant degeneration of broader reform movements 
either within or without the unions into a vague preaching of 
utopian uplift, innocent of funds or organisation, be accounted for. 

Why did Socialism, nourished during the first decade of this^en- 
<• tury hj immigrants with revolutionary views from Europe, by the 
sensational fevelations of industrial trustification, and by the check 
to rising standards of life, look like capturing the A.F. of L, 
(American F ederation of Labor), but finally fail ? Labourers hoping 
soon to become capitalists could not bear men who questioned the 
absolute rights of property. They entertained for their jobs as deep, 


* These and following points will be argued more fully in the concluding section 
of Chapter 2. 
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almost religious, a sentfment of personal possessiveness as the 
capitalist did for his property. Men and masters were equally 
convinced that the system of' free enterprise was utterly sufficient, 
without any collective efforts tS supplement it in a positive direction. 
Despite exposure of the growing cynicism of bissiness leadership, 
and despite the jiardships which beset many, if for Aort periods, 
in business depressions, the implicit faith of the masses in the old 
frontier assumptions was never shaken. Only in the light of these ■ 
facts could the impossibility of fashioning a modern labour move- 
ment in the U.S.A. be fully appreciated. America was at first, 
and lat(^ still believed herself to be, too democratic to need one. 
An anthracite-coaH magnate could write in 1901 without provoking 
a smile: p 

“ ^he rights and interests of the laboring man will be protected 
and cared for, not hy the labor agitators, but by the Christian men 
to whpm God in Bus infinite wisdom has given the control of the 
property interests of the country,” 

Democracy does not necessarily imply gentle treatment. In the 
U.S.A., although a man was free to look after himself, he had to 
meet*K)ugh, often rigorous, conditions, both geographical and 
human. Add to this the fact that within a general picture where 
attainment of independence seemed open to all, there were bound 
to occur times and places where the process of competition became 
too obviously imperfect, and men were plunged into despair of 
ever bettering a condition of glaring insecurity. Not until 1931, 
for example, did New York city’s budget contain the item un- 
employment relief.” When men believed with Andrew Carnegie 
that “ there is no line of business in which success is not attainable. 
It if a simple matter of honest work, ability, and concentration,” 
their natural attitude towards the out-of-work was one of hpstility. ^ 
Thus, the organ of booming industry in Chicago wro^te, just after 
the depression of 1897 : “ The best meal for the starving unem- 
ployed who are roaming the countryside as a result of the recpnt 
depre^ion is one of lead, and enough of that to satisfy the most 
craving appetite.” That industrial relations should sometimes 
degenerate into violence was the natural outcome of such a situation 
and of the will to fight for job or property to which a man believed 
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he had an absolute right. The histoiTy of American labour 
organisation, then, has been on the one hand a chronicle of peaceful 
collective bargaining sometimes attaimed by the “ aristocracy^’ of 
labour within tlje constituent unions of tlie A.F. of L., on the other 
hand a recordof intermittent warfare where groups of men, either ^ ^ 
inside the A.F. of L. or outside, felt themselves up against "a blank 
wall where force alone might prevail. 

• During the severe depression of 1873-80, then, a nation of 
individualists could do nothing but leave their unemployed to 
starve. Real wages fell by 50%, and spontaneous strikes broke out 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Frightened authorities, 
the situation rapidly passing beyond their grasps drafted militia to 
guard the railroad property. The militia fraternised with the 
strikers', the same occurred with the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road. President Hayes then had to send Federal troops. Strikers 
were fired on in Baltimore and Cumberland, Maryland. Home- 
less, starving mobs continued to wander about with no more sinister 
motive than looking for food. Here was the first occasion on 
which troops were used as strike-breakers, a method of regulating 
industrial relations which has since become traditional. In 1878 
Bismarck passed his anti-socialist decree, and revolutionaries, T)ften 
with syndicalist or anarchistic views, began to stream over to the 
New World. At the same time militant employers’ associations 
began to be formed with the main purpose of defeating concerted 
demands by their workers. They began to force or cajole more 
pacific-minded employers into a general movement to refuse all ^ 

• recognition of unions and to tolerate no dealings with them. In 
1885 lock-outs became general, and masters revoked collective 
agreements for a 9-hour day which they had previously made with 
their men. 

• Theje were four forms of coercion open to the employer who, 

t as time has passed, has learned how to bring them all into action 

together. The company may employ and arm its own guards to 
* po^ce property, an obviously necessary safeguard in wild and 
isolated spots where the civil authorities normally maintain no 
representatives to enforce the law. That corporations should 
their own policing, then, was a corollary of pioneering conditions ^ 

But as the country has settled down, the company policeman has y 
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been retained to disciplilie labour, which task he usually performs 
illj for the simple reason that a management of human relations 
nee^ for its success a wholly different technique aiid tradition from 
“one of fighting off wild beasts andcwild men. He /unctions partly 
on the psychological, partlf on the physical pla^ie, passing from a 
mere carrier ofi information to the management of What the men 
are thinking or planning, through various stages of propaganda with 
whichr to confound the arguments of union organisers and inculcate 
the views of the management, to the use of threats, terrorism, and 
finally brutality and violence against employees, their families, 
sympathisers, and union leaders. Perhaps the main influence of 
the company guard comes from the knowledge that the men have 
constant spies in ^heir midst who will act as strike-breakers and 
receive substantial reinforcements in time of open strug|Ie. It 
would seem that as frontier conditions gradually recede into the 
past, a settled urban life might develop a public opinion to which 
survival of the armed company policeman would be repugnant. 
Very large numbers of great plants, however, still remain in isolated 
locations where it is hard to bring public opinion ejffectively to bear 
without some special provisions for it, and there can be no doubt 
that^mpanies today make a conscious policy of setting up new 
plant well outside industrial centres and the influences of the city, 
and of employing only selected hands fresh and raw from the 
countryside. Such a policy is impossible only where stronger 
economic arguments necessitate a different type of location, for 
example, to draw on a highly skilled labour supply. But these 
arguments carry less and less weight in days when automatic^ 
machinery and semi-skilled labour are becoming universal. The 
isolated company village remains in consequence a characteristic 
of American industrial life. It illustrates to perfection the type 
of community which militant employers evidently hold theiif^ 
ideal embodiment of employee-management relafionsr.” It is 
common in the vital industries of steel, automobiles, mining, lumber, 
and textiles, 

, MTlch has been written about the mill village,” and it 
displays certain common and well-known features. What needs 
emphasis is the persistence of these communities today, posing the 
same old problems for a labour movement. A company sets up in 
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the country, builds a camp or village, owns erery building and service 
including sanitation and police, keeps the estate private and unin- 
corporated so that there can be nothing*corresponding to munic^al 
government or ^ franchise in lotal affaifs for those who come to ' 
live and work ther^, owns the store at which everyone must trade 
with monopoly prices,^ employs the only doctor and hairdresser, 
operates the only cinema and school Families are given so many 
rooms to live in, according to the extent to which their members 
undertake to work in the local mills and not seek employment 
elsewhere. No effort is spared to dominate every moment and 
phase of the employee’s life, and to keep it within the cifcle of 
company control. Once in such a community, tkere is often great 
difficulty in cutting free from it, since low wages ^courage men to 
incur debts at the company store whose credit is secured with first 
, lien on their next week’s wage, so thatin time they receive practicMly 
no cash payments and lose any prospect of ever regaining them. 

As the Pennsylvania ballad puts it: • 

It’s nothing strange to find on seeing the docket. '' • 

WeVe worked a month and still are out of pocket. 

It makes a man feel dirty cheap, you bet, 

To work a month and then come out in debtC^ , 

f : 

In addition to the bonds of this semi-peonage, individuals are tied 
by fear of reprisals against their family should they leave. From 
a material point of view, life in the mill village under the care of 
paternal employers may be superior, especially in the South, to 
life outside. But loss of civil liberty is often felt so keenly that 
those who take employment in the village come to regard them- 
selves, and be regarded, as lost and degraded souls. Wher% the 
employer cares to exert his power to the full, an atmosphere^of 
almost inconceivable terror and despair pervades communities for 
whole decades^ e.g, in the steel villages of Weirton and Homestead 
near Pittsburgh. Moreover, in communities which have not the 
full characteristics of the company-built atid company-owned 
towM, where, for example, a large plant is moved into a pre-existing 

1 State law prohibiting company stores is easily evaded by putting them under a 
new name, e.g. a company official’s name. In substance the company can thus still 
control the store. 

2 “ Minstrels of the Mine Patch,” by George Korson, p. 226, by kind permission 
of the Oxford University Press. 
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settlement and becomes virtually the only employer, so that on the 
policy of that plant depends the income of the whole town, or even 
in ^ city like Detroit, dominated by a single industry where em- 
ployers work together irC tlieir treatment of dep^dants, here too 
workers are^ reduced to thfe same status of aut5flE)mata, although by 
less siriiple an<i obvious means. Here, in short, the^^company must 
own or dominate the city government and the banks, in place of 
the more direct method of being sole landlord.^ 

In one form or another, then, it is plain how extensively the 
shadow of the mill-village, inheritance from frontier days, still 
loomss^over social relations in the U.S.A. The United Mine 
Workers Journal reports on September 15, 1937 : 

‘‘The Ralei^ {North Carolina) Times . . . recently warned 
organisers . . . that no strikes would be permitted in the textile 
mills of that State. . . , Attention has been called to the mill 
village of East Lumberton, N.C., where the people ‘ do not take 
baths ’ — ^because there are no bathtubs, no running water, no heat- 
ing systems. The town is owned by H. B. Jennings, owner of the 
ManSfield Cotton Mills. The dwellings are dilapidated three- 
room shacks, with disease-breeding toilets in the rear; one outdoor 
well . . . in each block. ... Do they protest ? Well, if they 
do tlTe ‘ chief of police ’ and his assistants are right there. , . . 
The chief receives his salary from the mill-owner, Jennings ; the 
‘ mayor ’ is a flo^r-wiper in the Jennings plant. Town-meetings ? 
They’re held infJennings’s ojfEce! East Lumberton is a one-man 
town and the ojrie man is Mister Jennings, mill-owner. Wages ? 
Workers receiy'e from 9.60 dollars to 13.20 a week. When they 
struck because’ of putting on the ‘ stretch-out ’ (a speed-up system^ 
the management again cut wages 5 to 10 cents.” 

■ - 

The jsaine copy of the same journal reports that the new Bureau 
oijTCiyfl Rights and Public Information, set up by Governor Earle’s 
pK)-labour administration in Pennsylvania, was investigating S 
company town called Elkland, owned by a huge tannery. The 
works were fitted with no safety devices or proper sanitation; no 
job could be obtained without bribery of foremen: “ I know of 
one^ian,” testified a national organiser of the Leather Workers 
Union, “ who has worked there fifteen years, doesn’t receive a 

* It has been difficult to administer, e.g. the Pennsylvania law forbidding public 
officials to accept salaries from companies. 
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cent of cash pay, and owes the company nK)ney today.” Labour 
organisation in such places can only be carried on by secret meetings 
in the woods, <|r by house-to-house visijing after dark, and the%a1: 
the personal hazard of the organiser. • When such methods were 
being used in tlje ^ive to unionise sted in 1936, the. inhabitants 
of Homestead were openly reminded by the company that a*strifce 
would bring a recurrence of the terrorism which prevailed there in 
, the great steel strike after the War, and in the memory of which 
they had lived ever since. In such places the organising strike is 
practically ruled out as a tactic, and the union loses one of the most 
important weapons in its armoury. • 

If the company guard seems too expensive a f©rm of coercion, 
the management may have recourse to a second a^ncy. In States 
which keep no permanent police force for their countryside — and 
they are the vast majority — the sherijff is the law-enforcement 
officer for the county. Should he consider the enrolment of aides 
necessary to keep the peace, he is at liberty in most States to eifdow 
with the badge of deputy-sheriff anyone he wishes. It is not 
unusual for sheriffs to receive informal incomes from prominent 
companies in their counties, and, when requested, to appoint as 
deputies friends or dependants of the company. These improyzH^tu 
officers, now armed, and invested with the authority of the law, 
will intervene in labour disputes as strike-breakers or to fulfil other 
functions of the company policeman. F rom their nature, deputies 
are likely, if anything, to be even less adapted to successful “ per- 
sonnel management ” than company police, and more apt to fly to 
4?xtremes from inexperience, panic, or hatred. Deputies, more- 
over, sometimes exceed the office which the law would seem to 
envisage for them, namely, intervention in crises, and act as coeft:ive 
bodies over long periods. The journal of the coal-miners’ unidh, 
^r instance, reports on September i , 1937, Hopkins County, 

Kentucky.: • 

• “ the deputies ride around with ‘ tommy guns,V rifles and other 
arm?, and when they feel disposed terrorize any miners’ gath^ing 
they find. They have even threatened school children with these 
menacing arms to such an extent that the attendance at a public 


school, attended largely by children of miners, was cut down about 
75%. Parents were afraid their children would be killed.” 
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Industrial life in Hoplcins County was proceeding normally and 
without any breach between the men and the coal companies in the 
^umn of 1937. * ^ 

In the third place, a company piay cause to be formed an alliance 
of local citig;ens, and use it in place of deputie^, PPhis manoeuvre 
came into prominence at the beginning of the cen^tury, and com- 
mended itself because such alliances gave the impression that, 
being composed of representative residents, they spoke and acted 
for the community as a whole. They seemed to carry the sanction 
of public opinion, however unsavoury their performances. Their 
memliers often differ little from the body of deputy sheriffs — some- 
times the alliance consists of nothing but deputies and a number of 
fictitious signatujres. 

Finally, companies may request civil authorities to mobilise the 
National Guard and turn their strike-bound plants into military en- 
campments. Tljis time-honoured strategy, even when carried 
thrdUgh at the order of governors genuinely anxious to preserve im- 
partiality and peacefulness on the scene of industrial strife, and often 
welcomed at the outset by strikers who imagine the troops will defend 
them from attack by company police, deputies, or citizen bodies, 
ne\se/:theless spells defeat to the union as a general rule, for the simple 
reason that the property of the company is obvious and tangible for 
would-be protectors, while the rights and the interest of strikers 
are invisible and difficult to define. Soldiers have not proved good . 
mediators in industrial troubles; consequently, some States have 
created special bodies of police to act at such times throughout the 
counties. A body of trained men after this style would seem the 
obvious solution to the problem of industrial policing — possibly 
the^most serious problem a labour movement has to meet in the 
IJ.S.A. today. However, the Pennsylvania State Police have 
earned for themselves a reputation of the most extreme brutality, 
particularly from their conduct in post-War strikes, and ar^ generally 
regarded by labour as indistinguishable from professional thugs. 
In California, on the creation of State highway police for traffic - 
consol, a pledge was exacted that they should not be used for 
industrial purposes. That pledge has been broken by the last 
governor, and the agricultural interests have used the “ traffic 
police ” to set strikers to work at the point of the revolver. 
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These, then, are some of the stratagems^by which masters have 
defeated combination among their men. That laws have not been 
made declaring them illegal, is due in the first place to America^ 
newness 3 in wild places settlers^hav^ ta make their own law by 
forming vigilante bands, they have toltake law intg their own 
hands, since there \re no other hands within reach. What is 
virtually lynch law and mob rule prevail. Adequate as these 
g.rrangements may be when the sole social problem is to deal. with 
Red Men, their perpetuation today by those who wish to evade 
legal control subjects a community to a tyrannous monopoly of 
violence, sometimes decorated, it is true, with a veneer of legality 
on the part of those who can pay, pull strings, or manipulate the 
fears of timid property-holders. Consequently, public officials 
and the law in general come in for a widespread condemnation and 
hatred; political organisation seems disreputable and cynically 
selfish. Nothing could be better calculated to inflame public 
sentiment to the point of an acute struggle between groups, 
interests, or classes. 

The second reason why the U.S.A. ha^een^np ser 
to regulate industrial relations by^ is that even ha4 sucli 

stat utes been passed, they could not have, been enforced. 
courts of law, under the written constitutions of each State and of 
the Union, have the last word as to what statutes shall be considereq 
constitutional, and further, as to how acceptable statutes shall b^ 
interpreted. In the last analysis the law is what the judges ard 
likely to say it is, and in the U.S.A. judges are not unduly concerned^ 
^ith the intentions of electorates or congressmen who make thej 
laws. They invalidate or interpret statutes which come beforel 
them mainly by reference to a body of legal precedents whici^ ard 
in turn the decisions of judges about earlier statutes and maytbd 
jraced back finally to the written constitution.; These constitu- 
tions ^ were drawn up generations ago under social conditions quite 
different from those of the present day, so that when a judge today 
has to interpret a new legislative enactment designed to regulate, 
for Example, a form of property hardly dreamed of in the da^s of 
the Founding Fathers, his interpretation is bound to depend not 

* Constitutional documents are revised from time to time, but conservative interests 
have not so far permitted radical change about property and little about taxation. 
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so much on the meaningor wording of an out-of-date and irrelevant 
document, as on a purely creative act of his own, namely, an 
ingenious fabrication by which the irrelevant is made to bear on a 
problem it never envisaged. ^ Lay^s, then, as administered, tend to 
follow the improvisation of the bench rather than the intentions of 
their makers. To some degree this elementary Sruth holds in 
any country: generally, however, the judge has to take most of 
his cues from the legislature or the Government, and if public 
opinion deems him to be diverging unduly far from a common- 
sense interpretation of statutes or administrative rules, new Acts 
can b^ rapidly passed invalidating objectionable judge-made law. 
In the U.S.A., however, the judge takes his cue from the written 
constitution first, and by constant appeal to it he can continue to 
overturn attempts to check his interpretations. Where ^the cue 
giv^n by the ancient document or the precedent is virtually mean- 
ingless, the judge has nothing to fall back on in his improvisation 
but his own social philosophy or prejudices. He is usually past 
middle age before he rises to the Supreme Court of his State or of 
the Union in Washington, and his legal training has taught him 
to preserve existing rights and properties rather than welcome new 
one%,^ The prevalence of judge-made law in the States is bound, 
therefore, at best to entrench conservatism. 

As it has worked out, the sway of the judge has degenerated 
into vicious reaction. He may be elected to the Bench for a term 
of years, when the colour of his verdicts tends to be taken from the 
interests of those to whom he looks for re-election — the local party 
machine or boss — or of those, usually business corporations, who he^ 
hopes will, at the expiry of his term, retain him as legal counsel 
If cG the other hand his place is appointive, his selection will be 
mrde and confirmed by men normally concerned at least not to 
offend local business interests, and that selection will usually follov^ 
the recommendation of the local Bar association. This latter body 
is dominated by successful lawyers employed by the largest corpora- 
tions, and ability to invent methods of circumventing by appeal to 
the ^urts any legislative or administrative attempt to curtaiDthe 
power and freedom of the business concern is the Bar association’s 
ideal of the good legalist. Where in other countries a lawyer 
might refuse to act on behalf of a client who is aiming to sail too 
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close to the wind, or might advise him against such procedure, in 
the U.S. A., should he have any professional ambition, he would 
be wise to acc^ipf briefs for defeating popular control of the corpora- 
tion. Evasion cather than support of the^ law is the natural attitude* 
of a profession mc^ulded in the past by men who wtre virtually 
business exec?Utives. American law has been •swallowed by 
American business 5 its professional standards have been set within 
the oiEces of corporations, out of touch with those living sources 
which make the law an interpretation of changing social reality. 
When, for example, the Sherman Ant i-Trust Act was being passed*’ 
in Congress, the A.F. of L. was apprehensive that it m^ht bej v 
used to prosecute unions as trade monopolies, and a promise wasj 
given in the Senate that this should not occur, since it was not the 
intent oT the Act. Employers, however, soon took the advice of 
their attorneys and turned the Act against the unions, and *the 
Bench before which the first case under the Act was fought, took 
as evidence of the intent of the Act quotations made from Con- 
gressional debates which were included in the briefs of the lawyers. 
The promise given to the A.F. of L. was ignored by the Bench, 
which ruled that the Act might properly be used against labour 
unions within its original intention. Even the Cl^ton^Act,| | 
passed later largely to exempt unions from molestation under anti-| 
trust law, never shook the courts from their decision. However 
specific an Act may be, declaring e,g, picketing a legal act of unions, 
some Bench can usually be found to declare that some particular 
trade union local does not come under the law— it is not a union 
4br the purposes of the Act* Why pass laws, then, which nobody 
expects the courts to countenance ? 

In no country therefore more than America has the machinery 
of the law fallen into popular disrepute through the low professiorial 
standards of the Bar, and the arbitrary and wilful disregard of public 
opinion and the meaning of laws by the Bench. No single agency 
in American history has done more to perpetuate the lawlessness 
of the frontier in its latest form of social anarchy than the courts. 
Since organised labour is the declared enemy of American busteess. 



i 
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* Peaceful picketing was forbidden bf Judge Salvatore Cotillo in New York, July, 
1938, despite an Act specifically prohibiting interference by courts with peaceful 
picketing. 
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the courts have been tra4itionally hostile to it. They have fought 
it tooth and nail with the weapon of the injunction. Now the 
in^r, notion has been developed into an institutioif i^culiar to the 
"States — ^a rhethod of governing everything under ^he sun by run- 
ning to a judge for an injunction. The theopr is that where no 
ordinafy legal process exists for getting redress for injury, where 
in time of unlawful boycott or strike the extent of loss could not be 
measured or responsibility be fixed, a court should enjoin the illegal 
act and prevent loss that might be irreparable. Theoretically, then, 
the injunction should be a substitute for a damage suit in cases 
where"^tatute law or common law is too elementary, defective, or 
undeveloped to have provided for such a suit. The newness of 
the country, therefore, doubtless helps to explain the prominence of 
injunction procedure in the States, Again, in a new t:ountry 
crirninal law enforcement is weak, and the injunction has been 
extended to use in criminal cases. That it has recommended itself 
especially in labour disputes is owing partly to the difficulty of re- 
covering from unions fines for damage to property, partly to the 
normal bias of judges in favour of employers (there have been 
honourable exceptions), and to the inalienable right of any American 
citiz'e^, when initiating litigation, to move from court to court 
until he finds a judge of suitable views. If the injunction takes the 
form of a temporary restraining order, once it has been served on 
the union there is no appeal. Higher courts will often set aside a 
more permanent injunction on appeal, but grant no specially' rapid 
hearing of these cases. Strikes and boycotts, however, need above 
all careful timing and speedy execution for their success Strikers-- 
therefore find themselves in a dilemma on being served with an 
injufiction; either they must obey the court and see themselves 
defeated by the dilatoriness of legal procedure, or they must risk 
arrest for contempt of court. Trial for contempt is reserved for^ 
the offended court, so that arrest brings a striker no review of the 
justice of the original restraining order. Normally the penalty for 
contempt is assessed in accordance with the criminality of the act 
committed after the court’s order had enjoined it, so that the striker 
sis deprived of his right to a separate criminal trial. In short, 
falthough the interference of the courts in labour disputes may 
^advertise them and spread a boycott, it generally serves to break the 
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/Spirit of unseasoned workers, it wastes th^time of strike leaders in 
gaol and in court, it drains the funds of the union in paying for 
. counsel. JoMn* Walker, for years president of the Illinois ^^te 
Federation of JEabor, called ii^ “ tBe most perfect and modera 
strike-breaking agency there is on earA.” • 

In the past, the^, the courts have had to be reckoned just one 
more channel by which companies could coerce labour organisation. 
.Above all, they are a useful excuse for bringing the police into the 
picture during strife, in order to see that injunctions are carried 
out. The consequence, in view of the inefficiency of the American 
police forces for this purpose, is that the annual number o&arrests 
of pickets and strikers is fantastically in excess pf the number of 
misdemeanours committed. Except on the rare occasions when 
the unk)n leaders have the ear of the chief of police or even 
persuade the authorities not to serve the injunction, the p#lice 
tend to go on the theory that their duty is to fijiish off the quarrel 
quickly, and therefore exceed their powers irrespective of civil 
rights. In 1924, 3,000 Chicago dressmakers were on strike. 
Four non-union men were caught bombing a plant, some urConists 
were charged with assault for “ rushing ” factories in order to clear 
them of workers. 1,200 were arrested in all, apparentL)J on 
charges of disorderly conduct. 300 were released because no 
charge could be found against them, many having been gaoled 
without being booked. 800 cases were dropped, about Too tried 
without jury, and two convicted. Some passers-by who had 
stopped to read the injunction were arrested, 258 strikers were 
♦ brought in for contempt of court, 255 convicted for it and fined 
from 10 to 450 dollars each. Most of the commotion and violence 
were provoked by the presence of 100 company guards, presdTlt to 
“ help ” the police. Thousands of similar encounters might* be 
quoted from the Press as a normal part of America’s industrial 
history,^ .They perpetually recur, always with the same ingredients 
if variously compounded. 

It requires no argument to show how handicapped the organisa- 
tion of unskilled and semi-skilled workers was bound to be against 
opponents as determined, well provided, and influential as the 
American employers. A miners’ ballad from Pennsylvania hits 
off the situation well ; 
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But don’t think, ^Stranger, we make all the strikes, 

There’s Mr. Gowen makes one when he likes. 

To him they don’t say bah about the thing ; ^ $ 

^ But see the differenc^ir-he’s a Railroad King ! ... 

” He always makes beljieve we^e in the wrong, 

Anch draws his pictures of us pretty strong. 

^ He says he is the workman’s great admirerf r 
While we, in turn, say he’s the great conspirer 
Against our price, our liberties, our rights, 

And the instigator of one-half our fights.** 

The general picture of industrial relations outside the little groups 
of labour “ aristocracy,” and often within them, too, has been one 
in which the employer has had things his own way except for brief 
outbursts of resistance tending to fall into the pattern of open war- 
fare. The word warfare ” is used advisedly here, for'^that is 
the (!>nly word which will do justice to certain characteristics of these 
outbursts. Although recourse to violence by either side is techni- 
cally illegal, the law is never enforced against the victors, only 
against the defeated. Each side plans force in aggression or 
defence, convinced that its use is a duty to the group — a macabre 
instance was when the Molly Maguires took Mass before going 
out to^shoot in Pennsylvania. The end of the struggle brings no 
efforts to avoid by some constructive machinery, such as arbitration 
or presentation of grievances, a recurrence of strife j it is marked 
by brutal reprisals. Any observer who looks closely enough at the 
scene cannot fail to detect a dangerously overcharged atmosphere, 
which at fairly regular intervals gives off a lurid flash revealing a 
pervasive tension. Just as in colonial countries the natives and the ^ 
governing group are forced into separate castes by mutual fear and 
antip'Sthy, and it seems a matter of honour and loss of face or group 
preA:ige to give way an inch to the demands of the opposite side, 
so there flames out in the U.S.A. from time to time evidence of^ 
that same poisoned psychology. There have been a 'Series of 
spectacular trials which rapidly assumed the stature of national 
questions. They were instinctively recognised as test cases of the 
power of business leaders to justify their cynicism, and by control 
of legal and political machinery to remove labour leaders on what 

* From “ Minstrels of the Mine Patch,” by George Korson, p. 220, by kind permission 
of the Oxford University Press. > r w 
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generally seem to be trumped-up charges. Bribery or appeal to * 
caste feelings^of jurors is usual The history and later confessions 
of jurors in tie famous Hayrnarjiet, McNamara, CentAlia, ] 

Mooney, SaccO-Vanzetti, Scoftsboro^gh, Tampa flogging, and I 

Angelo Herndon ^ases come immediately to mind. * In the first, ^ * 

Governor Altgeld dared to outrage the feelings* of business by 
pardoning the anarchists his career was thereupon ruined, 

•No Governor of California has dared before 1939 to {lardon 
Mooney, nor a Bench in the State to, review his case impartially. 

The same unrelenting attitude appears today when companies 
prefer to go into liquidation rather than bargain collectively with 
unions as they are legally obliged, under recent pro^labour legislation, 
to do.^ Workers, convicted usually for violence, who have to be 
released later through public indignation at a flagrant miscarriage 
of justice, sometimes insist on a re-trial in order to demonstrate 
publicly the triumph of the rights of their caste and to humiliate 
their opponents.^ Needless to say, in a country as commercially 
alert as the U.S.A., enterprises have sprung up to make prqfit out 
of the tense situation. Where unions do not want to trust arson 
or dynamiting to the unskilled efforts of their own men, and 
employers do not wish to turn their employees into armed guards 
or agents provocateurs^ certain agencies will undertake the job for 
them. These vary from detectives who will shadow union men 
or attend meetings to report on them, through furnishers of every 
type of provocation and violence, until the other extreme is reached 
in the shape of the large-scale gangster. These “ entrepreneurs ” ® 

^ begin to undermine society itself when they force their services 
on both sides at the point of the gun, selling to each “ protectjpn ” 
from the other. The gunman and dynamiter have been a regular 
figure in American labour strife since the ’seventies, appearing from 
•time to iime and in certain areas 3 but it has only been since the War, 
and especially in the years following 1925 and the introduction of 
Prohibition, that the racketeer has begun to entrench himself 
perpaanently in American city life. This trend, endemic violence, 

I A recent example was the Millfaj Manufacturing Company of Buffalo, in July, 

1938. It is the management which is usually intransigent ; shareholders often object, 
but, as usual, tend to be overruled. The CJ, 0 , News reports. May, 1938, the North 
America Directory Publishers Association as forcing a Boston member to liquidate. 

a Cf. cases reported in the United Mine Workers* Journal^ May, 1938, arising from 
convictions for bombing in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
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and a chronically overch3,rged industrial atmosphere, have led many 
to^rophesy Fascism as the next stage of American ^development on 
emerging frpm a pioneering-^ciety. 


Section III. The Future 

For half a century now technical changes have been forcing 
the States into a centralised whole. In a country becoming closer 
knit b;g improved communications and concentration of financial 
and industrial ownership, uniform problems have come to require 
uniform decisions? The old system of democracy by decentralisa- 
tion and diffusion of power is passing. Decisions made Ijetween 
smajl independent or isolated units of fairly equal bargaining power 
are yielding place to plans worked out in one centre to cover under- 
takings which ramify into every State. If industrial democracy 
is to survive, other interests must not lag behind the trend of 
business organisation and government: they, too, must concentrate 
their power on national, continental lines. This necessity applies 
aboije all to the trade unions, whose duty it is to march in the 

vanguard of a popular movement. 

Those basic elements in American history which have stood in 
the way of a powerful, centralised labour movement have been 
analysed in the preceding sections. They seemed to arise at bottom 
from the unsettled character of the population. With that once 
stabilised, much of the individualism and violence might pass. ^ 
Closing of the frontiers and closer communications have plainly 
donsr something. It remains to determine how far the labour 
leader can reckon on a reasonably settled population today and 
tomorrow, to compose a well-knit, firmly-grounded dem^ocratic^ 
movement. . ' 

It is generally agreed among populationists that only a quite 
unforeseen reversal of all trends could bring another significant 
wave, of immigration to the U.S.A. The present anxiety' of 
European States to retain all their man-power under their own 
flags, the growing fear of absolute declines in European population, 
and above all the now known fact that in times of depression or 
indifferent trade working-class conditions suffer relatively worse in 
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the U.S.A., all point to one conclusiQn. Only if American 
standards of life picked up and began to forge ahead of other 
countries ^ v^ould even the immigrant.quotas fixed under the b^ 24 
Act be filled. •Only then migh^ the^.S.A. Government radically 
alter its immigration policy and open its doors to all comers. The 
Index y a publication of the 'New York Trust ^Go., say^ in its 
issue of September, 1937, speaking for business interests : 

“ Without question, cutting off the reservoir of alien laborers on 
which the country has always so greatly relied . . . will force 
up the wages of unskilled labor generally and compel widespread 
readjustment of costs, not excluding labor itself — especially skilled 
labor.” 



It demands, evidently hoping that the A.F. of L. representing 
“ skilled labor ” will concur, that the labour market be depressed 
once more by lowering the barrier to new immigration. It is 
most unlikely, however, that the Government will add to its already 
gigantic burden of unemployment by accepting the unemployed 
from other countries. In point of fact, the U.S.A. Govetnment 
was negotiating during June, 1938, with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment about the feasibility of settling American farmers j[g the 
State of Matto Grosso as cattle-raisers, at the expense of the U.S.A. 

Internal movements of population, however, are far more 
problematic. The reproduction rate of large cities in or around 
which industry is gathered has fallen to a figure about 30% below 
the level necessary to replace permanently the urban labour force. 
» Consequently, in default of immigration into the U.S.A., the ranks 
of city workers must continue to be supplied from the countryside. 
After 1970 numbers throughout the continent are expected to 
begin to decline. « • 

^ That is the underlying tendency which should show itself in 
the long.run. Between 1930 and 1935, however, 1,995,000 went 
back to live on the land, driven out of the cities by unemployment 
and starvation. They settled mainly on poor land near cities or 
in* sub-marginal stony or cut-over regions,^ In other ^^fords, 
they attempted subsistence farming on land too unremunerative to 

1 So far' no signs of this can be descried. Vide supra^ Introduction. 

2 Cut-over land is the remains of deforestation. The stumps are generally left in 
the ground, which is often too poor to support crops or grass at commercial prices. 
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have been farmed profitably at the time, with intent to return to 
urban employment as soon as it was offered. The Bureau of the 
Ct!^sus reported in June, 1938, that the back-to-ffaim movement 
.was still proceeding. Since ig^Of then, the norm?! drainage from 
the land has^ been cut to about one-fifth its former magnitude ; 
yet the excess pf births over deaths on the farm remains about 
500,000 a year. Can agriculture absorb this doubly swelling 
multitude ? Only at the expense, under present circumstances, of 
a drastic reduction in the national standard of life. Long before 
1930 the farmer’s real income had been falling. Mechanisation, 
especiar^ ly since the War, has been economising in the numbers 
needed to work the same acreage, and agriculture has been trans- 
formed from one^dominated by the family farm which consumes 
almost all it can produce, into a commercialised business, managed 
often by large concerns which in 1929 marketed 87% of its total 
product. , 

Ttee exhaustion of natural resources, especially of oil, natural 
gas, metal-mining, and lumber, by terminating jobs in certain 
districfs has at the same time intensified the effects of technical 
change. Most profound of all has been the destruction of the soil 
by 0i;;osion. As in the continents of Africa and Australia, so in 
America, an unwise redistribution of land to new and ignorant 
users, and above all a ruthless and uncontrolled invasion of agri- 
culture by commercial methods intent only on making immediate 
profits out of the land rather than moderately husbanding its 
resources, have left to the heirs of pioneering enterprise the problem 
of reclaiming a number of rapidly growing deserts. It was ^ 
recognised before 1900 that the American soil was falling 
seveTal inches a century, and that four-fifths was already in danger 
of destruction. In 1935 the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration made a survey * of the most impoverished of these territories,^ 
dividing them into six rural problem areas.” These- areas in 
1930 contained about half the rural families on relief, and included 
three-quarters of the country’s Negro farmers : they stretch through 
the eotton belt where the grower has burned up the soil with 
decades of that exhausting crop and passed on to new land farther 

* ** Six Rural Problem Areas.” In this important document lies the hope of 
America’s most depressed peoples. Vide supra^ P* 
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west, through the States bordering the Gr^at Lakes and over the 
Appalachian |nd Ozark hills where the timber has been cut, and 
form a broad belt stretching almost^ through the centre of fSe 
continent from^ the Canadian the, Texan border 'where the 

prairies were ploughed up to feed the Allied armies Si the Great 
War. Throughout these vast tracts years of drought have recently 
aggravated the slower forces of improper land-use and treacherous 
atmospheric conditions, to force the country for the first tifne to 
contemplate tackling the problem. What becomes of the residents ? 
Some stay behind trying to sustain a miserable livelihood amid dust- 
storm or bare, eroded gully. Their plight steadily worsens, 
especially in the Appalachian area, where the natural increase is 
the highest in the country and many have had to* return from the 
cities of the Middle West. Thousands wander about the country 
looking for casual work, earning up to ;^50 a year. Otl?ers 
bivouac themselves and their old cars, carrying Their few chattels, 
in warm places like the San Joaquin Valley of California, where 
they somehow exist without home or sanitation, not qualified to 
receive the State relief and dependent on Federal charity, spreading 
disease. To tackle the problem at all adequately the Government 
should retire from cultivation up to lOO million acres of land^nd 
move about 1,800,000 souls from the devastated areas, to rehabili- 
tate them elsewhere. The unaided pressure of misery will prompt 
migration as soon as opportunity presents itself elsewhere. All the 
President can do is to alleviate and speed up this flight, and prevent 
its becoming a permanent feature of American life by checking the 
Turther depredation of resources. 

At the moment there are no jobs for these refugees. Shqyld 
industry pick up, they might move into the factories. New 
establishments would probably spring up all over the continent, 
^nce technical developments, in particular a more general applica- 
tion of electricity and a closer network of roads, are making profit- 
able an intenser exploitation of resources in all localities. If so, 
a labour movement entrenched in the older industrial centres 
would have to meet ever fresh difficulties in spreading"^ its 
organisation. 

During September, 1937, the National Resources Committee 
issued a report entitled ‘^Technological Trends and National 
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Policy,” pointing out what widespread dislocations and unemploy- 
ment are to be expected in industry should a number of new 
i^entions in various trades^ be applied. But this would only be 
■ the culmination of a movement ‘which began with the War. Its 
most general aspect has been the increasing difficulty for men over 
45 years of age to find jobs. Already in Decembdi-, 1929, when 
the “era of prosperity ” had barely begun to ebb, there were over 
iftillions out of work,i and since 1930 this figure has never 
fallen below 7 million. At the end of 1938 the first official 
census of unemployment in the U.S. A. put the figure at 1 3 million.^ 
If tKTs trend continues there will persist armies of men ready, 
without the help* of newcomers from abroad, to undercut the wages 
and working ccnditions of organised labour. This factor will 
remain to weaken a labour movement precisely as it did in the 
’twenties. It can be restrained on the one hand by voluntary 
action of employers, undertaking not to reduce their pay-rolls, 
or else to give dismissal allowances to men discharged. The 
U.S. A. has seen a small movement in this direction, culminating 
in the national agreement of June, 1936, protecting railway workers 
displaced by mergers or consolidations.® Otherwise, action must 
be'ferced by popular pressure upon the political plane, and risk a 
striking departure from tradition. 

Present indications seem unanimous in pointing, at least for 
some years to come, to much unguided movement on the 
part of America’s huge band of workers displaced from field 
and factory, drifting about with little to lose and everything to 
gain from a better job. It is to be expected, then, that branches oi 
in^stry able to use semi-skilled labour, and especially those lightly 
capitalised and able to move their machinery, will migrate away 
from unionised areas with higher wages into stagnant pools where 

' " ■ '1^ 

1 A conservative estimate — the revised figures of the A.F. of L. Others gave nearly 

double that figure. , , . 

2 This official survey is not to be trusted because many employers discharged their 

work force, or reduced it, on the day of the census, in order to make the depression 
look worse, and thus make Roosevelt the more unpopular. ^ r 

3^^e Journal of the Electrical Workers^ March, 1937, p. 95, mentions an agreement 
forced on the Illinois Power and Light Corporation by the union, whereby men dis- 
placed by rationalisation should receive a dismissal wage. The Garment Workers* 
Union has enforced similar agreements for many years. The railway agreement of 
1936 was considered a great triumph. It covered 85% of the U.S. A, mileage, and wen 
substantial payments for the men. 
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men can be had for a pittance. The “ runaway ” or “ fly-by- 
night ’’ emploiier^has long been a recognised actor in the American 
scene. Depressed States in the South, lyte Mississippi and Alabama, 
advertise for him^ promising “ dodlle ” labour. Louisiana exempts 
new industries on eig-tering the State from lo years’ taxes. The 
present Goverriment of New Jersey undertakes to suppress unionism 
in the State, and the Chambers of Commerce in California used to 
promise virtually the same. These overtures seem to attract 
chiefly the boot and shoe, textile, needle, and rubber trades.* 
Their machinery is light — ^boot and shoe manufacturers can even 
hire it— and they all suffer from the ravages of cut-throat conJpeti- 
tion and constant bankruptcies. Often they will ibove just outside 
the reach of the union, across the water from^New York into 
New Jersey, or into the neighbouring country districts of New 
York State, or into the mining villages of Pennsylvania to attract 
the miners’ wives and daughters. In this way New York citj has 
lost a quarter of its jobs in the clothing trades. 

The true remedy for the runaway industry pursued b\4 the 
demon of uneconomic competition has been worked out by the 
United Mine Workers and applied, under pressure of public opinion 
concerned for a vast industry employing over half a million men, to 
the bituminous fields. American soft-coal mining has suffered 
from an especially tragic history — the constant opening up of new 
pits among newer seams and in non-union districts leaving behind 
a train of ruined towns and communities. The remedy is a 
statutory board to regulate the output for the whole country, 
l 3 nly the weight of the union forced the Guffey Coal Acts through 
Congress, and forced the companies to apply them under th|;5at 
of a national strike. The unions in the clothing trades, although 
as enterprising and well organised as in coal-mining, have not been 
dble to command the public interest necessary for statutory regula- 
tion, but by strong and wise organisation they have done much to 
stabilise the industry through unaided industrial action. New 
York courts will sometimes force runaways to return, on the 
grounds that they are breaking a contract with the union ; and the 

* Since the United Rubber Workers organised Akron, Ohio, the rubber-tyre-" 
manufacturing centre of the States, the making of i,ooo tyres a day is said to have been 
transferred to Gadsden, Alabama, a company town where the lives of union organisers 
are never safe. 
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National Labor Relations Board ^ made a decision iil June, 1938, 
announcing that desertion of a work-place by employers may be 
regarded as an attempt to»ibreak the union, and^ therefore as an 
illegal act under the new law.® There is still plenty of scope, 
however, for firms to move to low-wage areas before unions can 
exact contracts from them. It is significant that^in November, 
1937, the Governors of six States in New England, an old industrial 
area which has suffered from industrial migration, formed a Con- 
ference to defend the interests of their region against the allurements 
of authorities in the South. 

In'short, then, unless political action offsets them, certain forces 
are bound to corfcinue in operation and prove a constant embarrass- 
ment to a labour movement. The failure of industry and agri- 
culture to maintain a maximum output and to reabsorb its displaced 
workers will encourage internal migration and low-wage areas. 
But^new roads, official measures of land conservation or farm re- 
habilitation, and the spread of electrical power in town and village, 
will neutralise the tendency towards movement by developing 
resources in new and old centres all over the country, so as to build 
up a widespread demand for new labour. The Federal project of 
harnessing the Tennessee River to provide cheap power for local 
developments in one of America’s most depressed areas ^ has led 
the way in opening up fresh demands for labour. A recent decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court confirmed, against the opposition of the 
powerful public utility companies, the legality of municipal electric 
projects built with Federal funds — funds earmarked for the relief 
of unemployment by public works. Sixty-one projects were 
re^^ed from litigation by this decision- — an omen that it may not 
b^so easy in the future for vested interests to withstand a general 
use of publicly provided, cheap power. A strong Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council has been created in what useu 
to be a viciously anti-labour area ; such is the influence of a 
friendly Federal Government. The significance of electricity, 
therefore, for the future may depend on the political power organised 
labour can wield over State and Federal authorities. 

1 A development under Roosevelt, studied below. 

2 The T.V.A. borders on, and influences, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
i.e. it aflects two of the Rural Problem Areas — the Appalachian and the Cotton. 
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V ’CHAPTER 2 

POLITICS 

Section L The American System 


History decreed that industrial America should be democratic 
by decentralisation: the same historical forces moulded her political 
institutions. What the Crown is to an Englishr^an^ the Federal 
Constitution is to his cousin in the New World — a document 
drawn up a century and a half ago to which the most intense loyaky 
is owed as an unchanging guarantee of the foundations of social 
life amid continental flux and upheaval. The Constitution, flow 
much out of date, was designed to endure. Amendment is a slow 
and hazardous business, radical overhaul quite out of the question. 
The country has been built into a federal system fashioned with the 
primary object of safeguarding the sovereign rights of the indivickal 
forty-eight States, and of reserving to them all powers not specified 
in the document as the property of the Federal Government in 
Washington. Consequently, when new problems arise to demand 
some innovation in the exercise of sovereignty, they have usually 
to be met individually by each State, The Constitution, unable to 
ioresee the future, has not assigned them to Washington. The 
typical economic problem of today, therefore, which requires a 
uniform solution for an area as integrated and unified as the U.S./?., 
has either to be bungled in forty-eight separate solutions by States 
j^lous of their forty-eight individual initiatives, or else can be 
tackled successfully by the Federal authorities only when they 
have circumvented, or virtually violated, the Constitution. To be 
• effective such circumvention has to find the approval of the courts ; 
and in fact, just as the Executive Board of the American Federation 
of Labor functions mainly to register the decisions of constituent 
unions, so the legislation which emerges from Washington has 
tended merely to register the bargains that have been driven 
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between individual States and the predominant interests they 
represent. America, then, suffers from an unparalleled fragmenta- 
tfen of sovereignty. The makers of the Gonscitution, followed- 
largely by^their counterparts forreach separate State, saw to it that 
judiciary, legislature, and executive should occupy hostile, rather 
than complernentary, positions. The jealousy ofethe forty-eight 
for their rights, and the attitude of the courts already mentioned, 
have- inflamed the situation until efficient government for the 
country as a whole has come to demand absurdly unnecessary 
ingenuity in surmounting gratuitous hurdles. 

When each State could be in the main content to develop its 
own unexploitefl resources, the political system met with some 
success. As its^ founders intended, it prevented, until the Civil 
War, any one State from becoming powerful enough to bully the 
rert. But when it was no longer a question of being left in peace 
to open up unlimited wealth, permanent problems which needed a 
national solution, such as unemployment, could hardly be left 
to each State to look after for its own sector. The diversity of 
development and wealth in each area made administration from a 
central fund the only fair solution. The Slump of 1930 brought 
thk&gs to a head, and the New Deal administration was forced to 
attempt something approaching a European solution of problems 
now similar to Europe’s. However, the old fragmentation of 
sovereignty remains, and the New Deal has been so far unable to 
ensure in many places local administrations and authorities 
sympathetic to its ideals and policies. Indeed, a reformer like 
Roosevelt has been found supporting reactionary local bosses, con*<- 
ceived on ancient models, like Hague in New Jersey, Kelly in 
CKIcago, Pendergast in Kansas City, and opposing a man of his 
oT/n heart like La Guardia, mayor of New York, because he hap- 
pens to belong to the opposite party, the Republicans. That the 
antiquated corruption of the City Hall, Chicago, should claim 
membership of the same Democratic party as the administration in 
Washington with its diametrically opposite policies, shows at once 
tha^ the two national parties in America hardly resemble national 
parties in Great Britain. In fact, there is no national policy 
throughout the American party : its unity is mainly one of name, 
its membership is determined largely by out-of-date historical 
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sentiment. Fundamentally, it is a machine^ for securing votes for 
individual can|idates, whose aims and ideals may or may not agree 
among themselves. In the elections of 1936, a New York 
Socialist, althou^ technically a ^nemoer of Norman 'Thomas’s 
party, would have voted Democratic for Roosevelt; ki 1937 
would have vot«d Republican for Mayor La Guardia^ Americans 
vote for, and follow, individual leaders ; their parties are loose 
groups of cliques, concerned to make bargains among themselves, 
like the Tory and Whig Parties of 18th-century England. Again, 
this type of political organisation was successful in America so 
long as the country pursued its frontier ideals unanimously. There 
was no need of a labour party to fight for pop^ilar education; 
everyone believed in it, and it was granted without a blow. But 
what happens when the country divides on a national issue ? In 
1861 such an issue occurred, and it was settled by an extremdy 
bloodthirsty civil war. Since then unanimity, has once more 
reasserted itself. Today, the lag of political machinery beRind 
modern needs remains more dangerous than ever. 

If then the Federal Government can still not attain the neces- 
sary supremacy, may not the individual States alter with the times, 
and co-operate voluntarily? There have been in the past infes^r- 
State compacts, mainly to regulate the use of physical commodities 
like waters, disposal of waste by huge cities, or milk supply,^ Of the 
forty-four compacts to which Congress has given approval since 
1900, thirty have come into operation since 1918, but they have 
all suffered from the fundamental weakness that unless the Supreme 
Court hands down a binding decision as the result of litigation, or 
an overriding Federal authority is set up, with dubious constitu- 
tionality, like the T.V.A.,^ it is difficult to know how far eaGh 
individual State will consent to enforce permissive legislation^ 
p;issed by Congress. There is no way of securing uniform 
administration by coercion.® How serious are these weaknesses 

- r New York and New Jersey have created the Port of New York Authority. States 
concerned with the pollution of the great Ohio River, and the Great Lakes, have 
informal agreements. States have compacts about four other rivers, and have secured 
seven decisions from the Supreme Court about the use of waters. 

2 Fide supra^ p. 44. ® 

3 Two racially homogeneous, and advanced, areas — ^namely, New England and the 

Pacific North-west— have established voluntary serni-ofiicial bodies to co-operate with , 

Roosevelt’s planning body, the National Resources Committee. As a result, four State 

Planning Boards had been created by 1934, to have plans worked out in advance for j 
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has been brought home since States turned their attention recently 
away from natural resources to social problems, ^t has already 
Men mentioned that the governors of New Erlgland States have 
conferred to concert measures against the theft c€ their industries 
by low-wage areas.^ This inauguration of action on the adminis- 
trative level is probably a confession that kgislative action has 
failed. For in 1927 some New England States, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania set up an inter-State wages board to settle differences 
which might arise between the new State labour departments, but 
it had no compulsory powers and did little but promote conferences 
on febour legislation. At one of these, held in June, 1935, at 
Spring Lake, New Jersey, representatives of southern and sweat- 
shop States were invited. Texas and Georgia refused to attend ; 
the Governor of New Jersey, welcoming the delegates and^speaking 
fcff the State Manufacturers’ Association, deplored “precipitate 
action ” in the matter of levelling wages ; the conference concluded 
by recommending Federal action to bar from inter-State commerce 
the products of States which accept inter-State compacts but break 
their provisions, thus confessing the bankruptcy of voluntary State 
co-operation.2 The forces driving States into competition are old 
ani ingrained: poor States are not readily going to sacrifice revenue 
drawn for decades from fees which depend on lax registration laws 
to attract outsiders, nor is the city of New Orleans prepared to 
watch its publicly-owned waterfront lose trade if unionisation 
raises costs. Nevertheless, pressure of events working through 
Washington may at last be forcing compliance. Already about 
twenty cities scattered through some fifteen States are the scene of 
operation of more than thirty-five Federal agencies each. Only 
villages are without some Federal office, and the policies of the New 

-If) — ^ ^ ^ ^ -7-;^ — — ; ^ ^ ■■■''" ' 

submission to Federal authorities in case they might avail themselves of cheap power or 
Federal funds being spent on development of resources. This is a meagre harvest apd. 
in the most favourable areas. When Boulder Dam was being builf by Ac? of Congress 
to utilise the waters of the Colorado River for power production, the* legislature of 
Arizona refused to ratify the Act, obtained a court injunction to prevent the building, 
and fought a case against California up to the Supreme Court in order to prevent the 
diversion of water to Los Angeles. The Supreme Court in turn had to enjoin the 
Sti^ of Arizona, which had declared martial law where the Parker diversion dam was 
being built for Los Angeles, 

I Vide supra j p. 44. 

z The year before, seven States of the New England region had agreed to a compact 
providing for mandatory minimum-wage legislation. Two have since ratified it, three 
others enacted laws in conformity with its standards. 
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Deal are tak^g Federal funds into the countryside. The State 
administratioi^ are being forced to work with Washington, and in 
consequence with one another. In June, 1938, for examph!, 
with the operation of Federal une<aployment insurance ifi prospect, 
thirty-six States adopted a plan by which workers nroving from 
States where benefits have been earned may draw them by filing 
claims in new States. However, local interests are still very 
apprehensive of the coming of Federal control and initiative, for 
it may impose obligations on them.^ 

In the past, then, although the people have possessed the ballot. 
Congress and the local legislatures have seemed in the main ksppy 
hunting-grounds for aggressive interests to si^tch franchises, 
privileges, and taxes for themselves. It was signyicant that when 
during a? recent session the President seemed to have lost control 
not only of Congress but also of his own party members in it, 
one measure he got passed without amendment dor opposition was 
the Naval Construction Bill earmarking 1,122 million dollar^ for 
contracts to heavy industry.^ The constitutions of many States 
appear extremely democratic through including provisions Tor a 
referendum. But when in 1933 the trade unions in Colorado 
wished to put on the referendum a workable Bill for accident 
compensation, they had to secure 40,000 signatures among a very 
scattered, inaccessible, and easily frightened population. If un- 
workable or irresponsible measures issue from American legislatures, 
it must be remembered that their makers expect few of them to 
escape destruction by the courts or veto by the Governor or Presi- 
dent. In a sense the legislatures can afford to misbehave ; but this 
tradition makes them bad instruments for reformers and easy prey 
for established interests. Thus, until 1935 no general unemplcJy- 
ment insurance legislation could be forced through Congress ; ^t 
§)r many years a scandalous lobby organised by ex-soldiers has been 

■ m 

I The unaided efforts of States to provide an adequate educational system have in 
many places come to grief. Consequently in September, 1936, Roosevelt was forced 
to appoint an advisory committee to report on methods by which Federal aid could 
remefly this. It reported in February, 1938, recommending the expenditure ofi^55 
million dollars. Many prominent educationists immediately opposed the report through 
fear of Federal control going with Federal funds. In September, 1937, representatives 
of southern States at the Conference of State Governors repudiated Federal aid, which 
might prevent a continued segregation of Whites and Negroes. 


2 March 27, 1938. 
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able to extract veteraas’ bonuses and pensions, whidr have in fact 
amounted to a haphazard sort of unemployment and^old-age relief. 
Moreover, certain disgraceful procedures whicFi^ have grown up 
within the American legislature, such as the filibuster, or unfair 
methods of appointment to the leadership of powerful committees, 
also exist to be invoked by unscrupulous groups.* - 

It has already been shown, with reference to industrial relations, 
that absence of law has made for bad administration. Badly drawn 
laws have the same effect. A good example was provided by the 
Food and Drug Act, passed by Congress in June, 1938, and the 
lasftrf a long line, which, like its predecessors, included safeguards 
for its enforcement inserted at the instance of drug manufacturers, 
thus making it virtually incapable of administration. Even when 
Congress passes good laws, the Federal civil service lacks experi- 
eifce. It is for this reason that unions today are having to undertake 
to secure relief for their men, and even ask employers who sign 
contracts with them to bind themselves to lend similar aid. State 
civil^services are in far worse shape : the district attorney, their 
main law-enforcement officer, is traditionally a lawyer too weak to 
succeed in private practice and unwilling to take up prosecutions 
against his friends. In some States, such as Oregon, the principle 
of decentralisation has been carried to such extremes that the 
Governor leaves the head of each administrative department to 
make his own policy irrespective of the rest — ^his own rates of pay, 
hours of work, holida)^, etc. Needless to say, such a system allows 
the maximum opportunity for graft, since supervision becomes 
almost impossible. Next, even where officers are able and willing' 
to enforce the law, they rarely obtain the necessary funds. There 
af? places such as California where local taxpayers’ associations — 
business men desirous of preventing the enforcement of law restrict- 
ing them — ^are employed by the Governor to draw up his budget. 
It is not surprising, then, that in August, 1936, the -Industrial 
Accident Commission of California could list 200 employers in 

jL,Recent instances are the Senatorial filibuster against Roosevelt’s antWjnchirJ^ Bill 
in 1937-^, and the assignments to committees in the House for the same session. Ten 
assignments on major committees were claimed by eight Progressives and five Farmer- 
Laborites. The caucus of the majority party — Democratic — ^gave them three assign- 
ments, and in two cases senior Progressives were outranked by younger men from the 
Democratic Party. 
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Los Angeles^who had failed to carry out the law, but knew the 
Gommission iW no money with which to prosecute them. It had 
never been budgeted. Again, most gtates, rightly distrustful of 
their legislatures, have written into their constitutions what forms ' 
taxation shall take. In States like Illinois, then, wliere it has 
proved impossible to amend the old constitution, out-of-date’ taxes 
like those on real and personal property — ^property which today 
yields less than a quarter of the income of the State — ^have to Com- 
pose practically the whole of the State’s revenue in direct taxation. 
Consequently, Chicago, one of America’s largest and richest cities, 
has been for some years on the verge of bankruptcy, often unatSFto 
pay even its school-teachers or engineers, because*taxes cannot be 
collected without litigation which the city could never afford. In 
1929, moreover, within the region of Metropolitan Chicago there 
were 1,673 independent and unco-ordinated governing authorities. 
Each little ad hoc board becomes a vested interest, fearful of losing 
its place and resistant to change.^ How can even a proper policing 
be expected in such administrative bedlams ? It is the easiest ^Jring 
in the world for influential employers to obtain permits for “ storing, 
transporting, or selling munitions of war ” without a public hearing, 
or to discover for the benefit of the police that picketing in a cert^n 
street is illegal. The state of inflamed labour relations as analysed 
in Chapter i is the inevitable result. 

Washington can do little to remedy by direct action the short- 
comings of States.2 Each State, county, city, and village has to 
contrive salvation on its own. In consequence, any broad reform 
tnovement is faced with an exceptionally difficult task ; it has to 
win a majority in every one of the smallest administrative division, 
when it has won over the legislatures and the courts. Observe, 
then, what has been involved in obtaining relief for the unemployed 
is the U.5.A. Until 1930 the indigent had to rely almost exclu- 
sively on private benevolence. In depressions they tended to be 
brought to the border of starvation, but in the dibdcle of 1930-33 
it be(;;anie no longer possible to tolerate the old, inadequate methods. 

I The Nm Tork Times, July 4, 1937, in a column entitled Relief is Unified in 
Pennsylvania/’ writes, “ The Goodrich plan ... was finally accepted almost intact by 
the Le^slature, despite strong opposition by the poor board directors, who saw their 
jobs and political influence disappearing.” 

z Especially when party ties bind a Roosevelt to a Hague or Kelly, ride sufra, p, 46. 
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American individualism had taught, and it was univer^^^lly accepted^ 
that a man without a job was a good-for-nothing. If'was necessary 
to the self-respect of the wprkman that he should be able to earn 
an independent income ; to be oif relief meant a di%raceful depend- 
ence on the gifts of others. Even now it is dilHcult for him to 
grasp that when national policy fails to abolish Unemployment, 
public relief is a man’s right. As late as April, 1938, the A.F. of 
L. reiterates * “ the administration of unemployment compensation 
is entirely different from welfare work or charity. It is a business 
arrangement guaranteeing rights. . . So naturally does the 
AilTS^ican worker accept the values of private enterprise that he 
has to be reconciled to the notion of political rights by being per- 
suaded that they are a ‘‘ business arrangement ” ! Business 
instincts are inclined to regard unemployment relief in Wms of 
bdancing budgets by cutting costs and expenditure to a minimum. 
The Republican Party, therefore, dominated by northern business, 
advocated leaving relief to the individual firm or the local authori- 
ties, Jioping to relieve the slump by reducing wages and spending as 
little as possible on maintaining the idle. The Democratic Party 
welcomed such efforts, but supplemented them by various forms of 
retief from Washington. The man-in-the-street at first regarded 
Federal relief with as much distrust as the business man, but has 
been driven by cold facts to revise his opinion. 

Where the company undertook its own relief for those it had 
discharged, or forced the residents in the mill village to refuse 
outside relief, the financing of its dole tended to take the form of a 
compulsory levy on the wages of those remaining at work, or to hC 
reckoned as a debt to the company on the part of the unemployed, 
fn other words, the companies made it plain that they would use 
relief as yet another means to strengthen their grip over the lives 
of their employees. The method, at the best a starv^ion rate, 
became intensely unpopular. Relief administered by local authori- 
ties, on the other hand, was far more chancy, since it depended 
often on appropriations voted by farmers always hostile to the^reat 
dries which now had to be supported out of their taxes, or upon 
the good will of business men who believed in balanced budgets. 
States like Ohio illustrate the first. New Jersey the second. By the 

* American Federalist, April, 1938, p. 362. 
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beginning 0^1938 hundreds of starving people in the industrial 
cities of Dayton, Toledo, and Cleveland were begging for food in 
the streets becai^se the Ohio legislature repeatedly refused to con- 
sider city relief anything but ^ racket. In Englewood, New ’ 
Jersey, when in the early months of 1936 the unemployed were 
having recourse to the garbage dumps for food, the Ideal authorities 
merely recommended the use of more efficient incinerators. There 
would have been starvation riots in New Jersey in 1936 had nbt the 
Governor come into a windfall in the shape of 6 million dollars of 
inheritance taxes.^ Deputations of unemployed in those and other 
States invaded the legislatures,^ while social workers and F^JSral 
officials reported widespread disease and death frftm hunger. In 
such desperate straits, Washington does what it can with distribu- 
tions from the Federal Surplus Foods Corporation, or the victims of 
a local breakdown in society themselves set up co-operative self-hWp 
organisations based on barter or improvised cufrency. Further- 
more, even when local funds are forthcoming, their administration 
by officials is made subservient to local political wire-pulling, sq that 
injustice to individuals is a commonplace. The wires are pulled by 
familiar hands ; to join a union or go on strike is the surest way to 
lose relief benefits — even to wear a union button when at workt)n 
a Federal project may cause discharge.® Appeal to Washington 
rarely brings review of a man’s grievances once the representatives 
of Washington on the spot are under the control of local interests. 

Such refusal to comply with the instructions of head office some- 
times causes the Federal Government to break off all relations with 
•the local authority.^ 

An effective system for alleviating chronic unemployment, 
although a long-recognised necessity in Europe, required a revolu- 
tion in thought and practice in the U.S.A. It was the most 
<flementaj;y step in doing justice to the working man and labour 

1 Due to the death of a soup king. 

2 E.g. Harrisburg, capital of Pennsylvania, where, according to the New Tork Times 
of July 19, 1936, ‘‘led by Governor Earle, the Democrats had proposed 55 million 
dollar* for the needy, to be raised by a tax on wealth. The Republicans, dominant in 
the Senate, considered this extravagant. . . . While the legislators argued (for^n 
weeks') relief for 500,000 unemployed virtually stopped.’^ 

3 As at St. Louis, Missouri, according to the C.I.O. News of April 2, 1938, p. 5. 

4 In March, 1938, the Social Security Board in Washington refused further funds to 

the State of Oklahoma, which had failed to keep its engagements in supporting the . , , 

indigent aged, the blind, and dependent children. ! - . 
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organisation. Yet opposition and the American pciitical system 
have made its introduction disproportionately difficult. ' Here^ then, 
is^an excellent illustration of the obstacles that fro^n upon any step 
' taken away from the old traditional way of life. On the other 
hand, in so^ar as it has been in the power of the President himself 
to inaugurate 'projects of Federal relief, a refreshing readiness has 
been displayed. Indeed, Roosevelt has gone further than many 
Euro|)ean Governments in recognising that chronic unemployment 
is here to stay, so that the quality of a nation’s work-force can only 
be maintained if the idle man is given a genuine job of work to do, 
prISSrves his self-respect, and does not undercut the hard-won 
labour standards*^ of his fellows by falling into pauperdom. Such 
a policy has calkd for a large expenditure of funds, in return for 
which various forces making for the well-being of the ordinary 
cifizen have been much strengthened. The Republican Party, 
however, which iA the elections of 1 936 pledged itself to “ adequate 
relief” measures, but advocated leaving them to local authorities, 
attacks Roosevelt on the grounds that he has relief funds budgeted 
in order to buy votes. Their aim has been to attach riders to 
appropriations in such a way that individual Senators and Congress- 
man may themselves buy votes by controlling the disposal of funds. 
This manoeuvre is a time-honoured one in the States, but has had 
such shocking results that public opinion is almost universally in 
favour of reserving the spending of taxes to the executive, which is 
at least interested in efficiency and has of latter years put legislatures 
to shame. The New Deal agencies have in point of fact bent 
every effort, and with increasing success, towards non-politicaf 
administration from the centre to circumference. But tht principle 
oT adequate or Federal unemployment relief is still a political 
issue.*' 

The reluctance with which authorities can normally inducesl 
to apply pro-labour statutes has always been an incentive for workers 
to win some form of influence over them. A trade union may 
confine itself to action outside the political field proper, but uge its 

Roosevelt himself has not been fully able to throw o 0 business 
of unemployment assistance. On September 6, 1936, he 
lessening of our work-relief progranames until all workers have 
employment at decent wages.” Yet he introduced drastic cuts 
in order to reduce the budget deficit, while unemployment still 
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funds to keep d. check, perhaps bj publicity, on public officials. 
By setting up their own medical service, for instance, the United 
Automobile Wo|kers are able to detec^inalpractices on the part o^ 
employers and officials, common #1 meeting accidents arid occupa- 
tional sickness. Or unions of skilled workmen, like the ^ectricians, 
endeavour to have their own members appointed to governmental 
boards concerned with maintaining standards of work both in 
public and private enterprise, e.g. bureaus of light and power* It 
cannot help being obvious to labour leaders why in cities like 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Schenectady, New York, where the 
Socialist movement has been influential, organised labourHSas 
flourished. Sometimes a union has been able t<j capture a city 
administration, such as Jenkins, Kentucky, captur^id by the United 
Mine Workers in 1935. * The new administration for the first 
time installed a fire brigade, and offered reasonable relief to the 
destitute. Its entire police force belongs to th^ Miners’ Union. 
There are even one or two States largely in the hands of a Farmer- 
Labor Party, elected by working people and responsible to them. 
In Minnesota, for example, the party has functioned for sixteen 
years, and elected four governors whose policies of taxation and 
social legislation have done much to improve the lot of their coTi- 
stituents. The importance of a favourable governor to the 
functioning of unions was brought out in several striking incidents 
of recent years in the State’s industrial centre and capital, Minne- 
apolis. In 1934 a bloodthirsty affray broke out between the lorry- 
drivers and the employers’ association. At first Governor Olson 
Tised his troops to gaol the strike-leaders and forbid picketing. 
Later, however, he was persuaded to rescind permits for the moving 
of lorries when the determination of the union pickets proved th^ 
violence would have resulted otherwise. This is one of the rare 
instances in American history when the advent of troops has not 
sounded the knell of a strike. In the 1935 strike of iron workers 
in the city, although Mayor Latimer had been elected on the pledge 
“ never to use the police against striking workers,” so powerful was 
the pressure of manufacturing interests that he lent the police 75 
shoot bullets and gas bombs at the men. During the lorry strike 
of 19365 both the Governor and the Mayor kept their armed forces 
in the background. Vigilance by strongly organised unions, ; 
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therefore, is necessary *even for the benefit of goverrfments elected 
by workers themselves. But such governments provide the 
conditions under which stropg unions may be kept organised. That 
is their main difference from |overnments whose allegiance is 
owed outside the ranks of labour. Finally, there are many 
unions in the'U.S.A. which by their procedure discipline and train 
their men in democratic government as no other organisation in 
the country, educational or otherwise, has ever done.* Yet, 
despite these cogent facts, American politics remain what they are, 
and organised labour has proved on the whole a very minor, often 
a ^7I!?^ligible factor, at the polls. The reason for this striking 
paradox deserves full examination. 


Section II. Regional Diversities 


America’s method of decentralising government has not only 
frustrated reformers, by the obstacles mentioned in the last Section; 
it has also led to lags in the development of wealth and civilisation 
ii>certain areas. In this way the variety naturally to be expected 
from her continental spread has been exaggerated. Now, this size 
and variety have contributed much towards the internal disunity 
of the two traditional parties : as for a national labour party, they 
have not only made it impossible, but have allowed the persistence 
in some districts of a situation where any form of working-men’s 
organisation has been ruthlessly suppressed. 

Wisconsin and Minnesota have had their Farmer-Labor Parties; 
JTew York has contrived to elect a series of enlightened Democratic 
gSvernors. These have been the high lights of American govern- 
ment, but the black spots can be found from end to end ojf the conir 
tinent. Take, for example, the North-east, the long-settled 
district of New England. The Vermont Marble Company 
employs 600 men quarrying in Rutland County of that State. ^For 
a^ear and a half the men tried to take up various grievances with 


* Particularly by abolishing illiteracy and stimulating interest in collective action. 
Unions like the Amalgamated Clothing Workers conduct elections throughout the 
country with the help of the most up-to-date voting machines they can hire from city 
authorities. 
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the compan}^. The State Gommissioner Industry made his 
statutory investigation of the trouble, reporting only what the 
company officialf had told him. On t]j,e advent of the New Deal 
a bogus union was formed by th% employers in order to forestall ' 
genuine organisation among the men. Things came to a head 
in November, 1935, when they struck against reductions of wages. 
A hundred deputy sheriffs were at once engaged by the company 
as strike-breakers, half of whom were paid for out of a special* fund 
administered by the State Attorney-General. They made mass 
attacks on the town where the strikers lived, and committed the 
usual outrages against life and limb. There were a numbST^f 
suspicious dynamitings which did no damage to pit)perty, but were 
used to stir up feeling against the strikers. A» County Court 
obligingly imprisoned five men for “breach of the peace ’’ after a 
jury had disagreed on the case, and took the unprecedented coui^ 
of refusing to stay execution of the sentence pending appeal. The 
local administrators of Federal relief were in the employ of the 
company, and denied relief to strikers. It was no surprise to ^earn 
that the company was controlled by a single family dominant in 
commerce and politics of the region. The struggle continued 
for so long, and took place so near New York and other centres T)f 
democratic leaning, that much help was rendered to the strikers by 
students and staffs of colleges, and by popular organisations. How 
many New Yorkers appreciate that the jungle may be so near their 
doors ? Mayor Hague of Jersey City, just across the water, will 
have begun to bring it home to them in recent months by sending 
^ number of union organisers to hospital and driving prominent 
national figures out of the State. By the beginning of 1938 in 
parts of New Jersey Hague had exercised his tight control over ^ 
the machinery of government so closely in imitation of the tactics 
(f[ Europigan Fascism that freedom of speech had been banished, 
and reprisds were expected to follow any open criticism of him.^ 
Vermont and New Jersey, a combination in varying degrees of 
the techniques used by employers in labour trouble ^ with the 
methods by which control is exerted through American machiiTe 
politics, set the pattern that faintly or luridly, for weeks or for years, 

1 During April, 1938, a court in Jersey City sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
James Burkitt, for “ uttering offensive language,” ue. criticisms of Hague’s policies. 

2 Vide supra ^ Chapter i, Section 11 . 
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has been imposed on American communities. There are two areas 
where this pattern has reached the proportions of, embracing many 
States over many decades. *,^The first of these areas comprises the 
Pacific-coast States of California, Oregon, and Washington, which 
have been developed by the investment of much capital and at a 
great speed ii!to valuable territories yielding fruit* and vegetables 
in the South, fruit and timber in the North. At the same time, the 
proportion of American shipping which calls at Pacific ports has 
been steadily increased, while the arts of advertising and speculation 
have turned Los Angeles in an unbelievably short time into the 
UrSed States’ second largest automobile centre, third largest manu- 
facturer of furniture, and a centre of aircraft and cinematograph 
production. The speed with which large-scale capital has opened 
up this vast tract, and its isolation from the rest of the country 
behind two great mountain systems, have subjected it to an un- 
checked and unrnodified commercialism. At the same time, its 
permanent settlers tend to fall into well-integrated racial groups, 
chiefiy Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian. Experience of collective 
and democratic action, therefore, together with educational 
accomplishment, is higher here than in most other States, Yet, 
e^mept at times in San Francisco, labour organisation on the Pacific 
has traditionally been kept a mere shadow by an exceptionally power- 
ful and closely organised group of employers’ associations. 

Such domination has been feasible because of the newness and 
isolation of the coast; because there has been no stable, peaceful 
and relatively unambitious class intermediate between groups 
thrown into clear-cut hostility by their employer-employee relation- 
ship — ^no class e,g, composed of small farmers, independent trades- 
rnen, or bankers; and because financial concentration of ownership 
over large groups of enterprises has been carried to unusual lengths. 
The Merchants and Manufacturers Associations are oommonlj^ 
made up of men who have moved from the ownership of shipping 
lines* and waterside property into banking (or from banking to 
shipping), and put their investments into lumber or commercial 
ranching. Consequently, the Chambers of Commerce and the 
Associated Farmers are merely new manifestations of that same 
group. At moments of stress a united front of employing interests 
can be formed along 900 miles of coast, so powerful that those 
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dependent on 'them for custom or credit — and how many owners of 
property or enterprise are not ?— tend to be forced into supporting 
their programme! Their control is reyilered the more easy since 
they own the vast majority of th^ Press, and can readily win the 
sympathy of the many who have retired to the pleasantclimate of 
the Pacific in oFd age and hate any upset of the peaceriil status quo. 

^ Every branch of government normally consists of their retainers. 
Since the trade unions of San Francisco once elected a labour 
government, the employers have resorted to gerrymandering ^ in 
order to keep the majority of representation within the Californian 
Senate in the hands of rural constituencies. These are less trolfflie 
to handle and will readily fill the legislatures with Country bankers 
who are subsidiaries of the city companies, and lawyers who are 
feed by great railroad or utility concerns. 

Undoubtedly an important influence in attracting capital to th% 
West, especially in building up Los Angeles from a village, has b,een 
a constant advertisement in word and deed that the “ open shop ” 
prevails there.^ The famous McNamara and Mooney tijals, 
which resulted in eliminating labour leaders, formed a spectacular 
part of this campaign. The national newspapers have frequently 
. carried news of how celery-workers on strike near Culver City 
were attacked by police with tear gas,® or how the combined forces 
of the State routed lettuce-workers on strike in the Salinas Valley.* 
It is an excellent advertisement that the New York Times should 
mention that the latter strike in 1936 was “ the first strike in 
California agriculture in which union recognition and not wages 
Snd conditions has been the issue ” ; and that the employers there 
“brought with them an attitude toward labor developed by the 
handling of Mexican peons from across the line.” ^ 

1 Gerrymandering is the manipulation of the boundaries of electoral districts in 
oifler to influence the composition of some legislature and outmanoeuvre the expected 
results of a popular vote. 

2 An “open shop is one where there is no “closed shop’' imposed by a union, 
i,e. one where exclusive employment of union members is not enforced. It normally 

« means refusal to have any dealings with unions. Therefore, an open shop is a virtually 
closed ?hop against unions. 

3 May, 1936, e.g. ... 

4 E,g. summer of 1936. The following quotation is from a column by G. P, West 
in the ISlew Tork Times of September 18, 1936. Details of tactics used in this struggle 
may be found in the A.F, of L, News Service of October 17, 1936; Nation^ September 
12, 1936, September 30, and October 31. These latter give a good picture of the 
organisation of employers and their methods. 
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From the day when General Harrison Gray Otis went about 
Los Angeles with a gun mounted on his car^ and.did everything he 
possibly could to provoke |:Jie hatred and retaliati<Sn of the workers 
through his speeches and his ndVspaper^ the tactic of provocation 
has prevaifed on the Pacific. It has often met with success. The 
behaviour of the General himself caused the Structural Iron Workers 
to dynamite ‘‘ the Bivouac/’ that is, the Times building. The 
McNamara brothers were put on trial as a result of the explosion 5 
unionism was crushed in Los Angeles^ overthrown in San F rancisco, 
and Otis became a national hero among conservatives and reaction- 
^f¥Bs throughout the continent. The provocation of unions, 
usually by the ^Violent behaviour of strike-breakers or police, has 
become a regubr feature of much American industry. 

The Pacific States have been well known as some of the most 
y&actionary in the country. But gloomy as their experience has 
been, a certain air of virile enterprise and personal independence 
adorns their manhood. America’s other great region of reaction 
lacl^ even that saving grace — the gloom of decadence, almost 
unrelieved, better describes the South. The tract so referred to 
is both longer and of vastly greater depth than the Pacific States. It 
Embraces the Old South — States below the Mason-Dixon line, 
Le, south of the River Ohio and the boundary of Pennsylvania — • 
together with those areas to which the planting of cotton has 
spread in more recent decades — parts of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana. What unites so many leagues, 
what has made them qualify for President Roosevelt’s description ^ 
as America’s Economic Problem Number One,” is a uniform 
characteristic of their rural economy. Each area is devoted to the 
production of a single, undiversified crop destined mainly for world 
markets — cotton and, to a lesser extent, tobacco and sugar. These 
crops are useless to the agriculturist unless turned into^money €n 
the market 5 he cannot live by using them himself Consequently, 
the plantation of the South is a strictly commercial enterprise. In 
this respect it forms a close parallel to the western ranch, and it is 
^ot surprising that similar social relations arise in the two places.^ 

1 See New Tork Times^ July lo, 1938. 

2 Attitudes dictated in the first place by rural conditions cannot be prevented from 
infecting industry in the neighbouring towns. The close connection between rural and 
urban interests, and the importance to each of an identical front, have been demon- 
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In the South? however, there are three additional complicating 
factors : the colour bar, slave traditions, and the lack of a guaranteed 
national market j|)r produce. * 

For these reasons the South is distinguished by an extreme and 
perennial poverty in comparison with the rest of the continent, and 
by a psychological and economic gulf maintained 1)etween the 
southern ruling class consisting of plantation- and land-owners, 
purveyors of credit and to some extent manufacturers, and their 
Negro and Poor White dependants. This distinction is so pro- 
nounced that the region of the South requires, in a discussion of 
industrial democracy, quite separate treatment from the rest of*!fffe 
States, The near-peonage which has taken the place of economic 
slavery, and the social degradation of the labouring masses, render 
the region almost a foreign country to those who live north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line, and class it rather with areas of extremis 
imperialist and racial exploitation such as we norfnally look for in 
India and Africa. In this vast tract of the States, then, where 
many are by one means or another disfranchised, and an insojent 
caste tyranny has maintained itself by monopolising economic, 
legal, and police powers, civil liberty has been habitually suppressed 
and sweat-shop employers invited to migrate to a heaven of “ docile^ 
and depressed labour. Poor work-people have in turn been at- 
tracted north to provide cheap labour in manufacturing centres. 
Unfortunately there is not room here to go into the fascinating 
question of the South: beyond its attraction to the “ runaway ” 
employer and its reservoir of depressed and increasingly under- 
employed labour, and beyond the mention that so far it remains 
with only small changes an area where free political activity is the 
prerogative of the few and vigorous trade union action remains 
confined to small areas, it can figure only on the borderlines of the 
p#esent study. Undoubted progress has been made since 1933 and 
since the newer unions turned their attention to the South : but 
not sufficient ground has yet been covered to change the general 
situation substantially enough to be instructive. 


strated for the West. In the South this identity can be understood best in terms of a 
common attitude on the Negro and Poor White question, and on keeping labour costs 
below those of competitors in other regions. See below. 
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Section III. The American Federation of Labor 


•’In PpLiTics 


The two main factors which have deterred the appearance of a 
labour movement on the political plane in the U.S.A. inay be 
summarised as follows. First, temporaiy or permanent situations 
in vifhich democratic processes are practically out of the question. 
They tend to reduce working-men’s collective activity to good- 
fello^’ clubs or, on the other hand, to momentary outbursts. 
Tteir essence has been exposed in the Ffvious section. _ 

Next there is the universal characteristic of the U.S.A. political 
system, that fragmentation of sovereignty of which some outline 
was given in the first section of this chapter. In 1936 Americans 
bad to elect a president and the Federal House of Representatives; 
in 1937 various State officers; in 1938 they had to choose a new 
House of Representatives and re-elect part of the Senate; in 
1930 more State officers; in 1940 the cycle begins again. These 
incSsant calls upon the interest and loyalty of voters favour the 
popular personality who may be standing for a certain office, but 
ifiust be the despair of any who aim to turn out the electorate time 
after time to vote into office a single programme whi^, ho^ejer, 
has to be confirmed a thousand times at the polls. The head ot 
the executive is not drawn, like the British prime minister, from 
the majority party in the legislature, but must be chosen by a 
separate vote; in many cases his own subordinates (or Cabinet 
heads) are also not appointed by him, but by the voter. Finallyy 
luch of the judiciary is elected, and in the past, whether elective or 
has had to be counted a stumbling-block to the sort of 
hour party in America might reasonably follow. In 
19 1 2, for instance, the justices of the Massachusetts Supreme Coust 
their advisory opinion to the State Senate that the Trade 
Act passed in 1906 in Great Britain and exempting ttRde 
unions from action for tort would, if introduced into America, be 
■^Glared unconstitutional both according to the State and Federal 
documents. The two traditional parties ha.ve proved the only 
political groupings of any permanent national importance since the 
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They havd been able to survive, first because of the passionate 
historical attachments they can command — the Scandinavians who 
\ immigrated afte|lhie Civil War feel that^the Republicans gave them 
their land; the Confederate Stat^ vote Democratic in memory of ‘ 
the War itself; the inhabitants of New Mexico will vote Demo- 
cratic if they eiftered the State from the Old South, o^r Republican 
if they came in from the direction of the north-east or north-west. 
Again, the form of American government has been no fatal corro- 
sive of unity within the two traditional parties, just because, 
consisting of a loose alliance between local groups and personalities, 
they have never aspired to a unity of the tj^e which is encount(fr5ff 
today among parties quickened by a national policy. In a sense, 
then, America has never had a party government:, she has been 
ruled by an indefinite host of influential individuals and interests. 

Moreover, in Britain each party can nominate its own leaders^ 
it will put up to the polls old and tried party** men, and is^ at 
liberty to use the power of selection to discipline its candidates whether 
in office or out. Not so in the States, where, by introduction^ of 
the system of direct primaries, it has been possible in the last two 
or three decades for the public to insert their own candidates 
the name of any party which is to come up on the voting list, 
electorate can first, therefore, vote names on to the party tickets, 
then vote the tickets. This reform was supported by 
and trade unions throughout the States in order to break the power 
of the party machines and put the candidates for election 
firmly into the hands of the voter. The result has surpassed their 
(isqpectations in the sense that when the public has voted a progressive 
on to the party nomination, names rather than policies count 
so much in the U.S. A. that reactionary machines and voters tend t^ 
fall automatically into line behind the progressive now destined to 
b^r their name. On the other hand, the progressive, once elected, 
has nothing of an organised nature to support or discipline 
He is exposed to all the weight of reaction and must be 
• of a superman not to be assimilated gradually to the figure of the 
everyday “ lousy politician,”* If a man of President Wilsons 

* This phrase is the American equivalent for the work-a-day, professional 
Fide supra^ p. 55, for examples of how, even when progressives in the Farmer-Labor 
Party do possess an organisation behind them, they 6 nd it difficult not 
the pressure of vested interests. 
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cern with poStics; why enthusiastic progressives, when defeated 
at the polls, retire from active political life and devote themselves 
^o business. Ti^ey have no organisation to nurse, train, or direct 
them. The electorate, neglected and*left without information, 
save through the Press, between elections, is more opCTi to being 
hoodwinked when they come round. The traditional politician 
can always pose as a working man himself, and as the “ friend of 
labor,” Advocates of the labour party lay themselves open to the 
accusation of trying to stir up class strife. In theory the Republi- 
can and the Democratic Parties each represent the entire nation 
from top to bottom. The argument reverts to the individuals^ 
and absence of class feeling which have distinguished the U.S.A. 
in the past.* The trade union leader or the liberal is not ipso 
facto recognised as a working-class leader, but thought of as one 
mounting the ladder to economic independence, a position to whiclj^ 
his followers themselves have traditionally aspired. Here is the 
fundamental cause that has been at work as much in American 
politics as in economics. 

The A.F. of L., representing the more permanent elements 
among organised labour in the U.S. A., has recognised the situation 
for what k is. It has been an enthusiastic advocate of the direct 
primary, and opposes those who work for the incursion of organised 
labour as such into politics. It knew that on the whole its members 
had no grudge against the general scheme of things economic and 
social, and that even when their indignation had been excited by 
grievous injustices — even when they smarted from the use. of troops 
against them in strikes — they would soon forget under the influence 
of economic conditions regarded as generally very favourable. 
The objectives of such men in politics are bound to be limited, nof 
fundamental. At base, the A.F. of L. believed in dealing wit® 
situations locality by locality, and relying on industrial action as 
suitable, and more manageable, on such a small stage. It was 
only driven into formulating any general political programme by 
the action of employers’ associations and the courts, which made no 
bones about lifting their anti-labour policy on to a national plane- 
They refused to play the game of laissez-faire in economic matters, 
which, with very little modification, formed the deepest desire 

* Section II of Chapter I. 
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of the Federation. Its “ non-partisan policy ” was tKe result — that 
; unions should vote for their friends and against their enemies rather 
* than for parties or factions as such. As their frf^nds were so few,-- 
. especially after election into office, the policy degenerated largely 
i into futile'^recriminations against enemies. In its effect the policy 
was 3trongl]^ partisan against the Socidist, Communist, or any 
genuine working-class party ^ because it ignored them. 

Atbottom, then, the attitude of the A.F. of L. to politics has been 
'a negative one."* This was natural since it believed its positive 
gains could best be won on the industrial field. It was natural 
4iiko because the Federation as a body is mainly the sounding-board 
of a number o£ strongly independent and divergent international ^ 
unions, which jp their turn comprised men of various tongues and 
creeds. Any constructive legislation of general appeal pr^posed by 
America’s “business” unions has accordingly confined itself to 
an attempt to keep technical training in the hands of the unions, to 
dr^t into the constitutions of States clauses instituting the popular 
initiative, referendum, recall, and the direct primary, to have the 
postal savings-banks extended, to have the bitterly anti-labour 
telegraph and telephone companies nationalised, and to persuade 
- Congress to create a department of lab our independent of the business 

men’s Department of Commerce.^ All who read through the 
Proceedings of the Federation’s conventions must be struck by the 
meagre proportion of time devoted to any discussion of political 
policy, in comparison with affairs of primary interest to the con- 
stituent unions.^ Evidence all points to the fact that the Federa- 

1 In 1895 the annual convention of the A.F. of L. had inserted into its constitution 
, Article III, Section 8 : “ Party politics, whether they be Democratic, Republican, 

^^^^^^Socialistic, Populistic, Prohibitionist or any other, shall have no place in the conventions 
' of the A.F. of L.” On p. 16 of th& l*roceedings of the 1914. Convention, appears: 

When economic organisation is achieved, every other good becomes possible for the 
workers*' — a statement of policy, 

2 International if they include Canadians. Many unions have a few ^embers frSm 
many countries, especially of South America. 

y 3 Even after the Department of Labor was created, the Federation was unable to 
^ control its conduct. The Immigration Bureau, which forms part of it, pursues an 
active policy of trjdng to extradite “ labor agitators.” ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

4 Other le^slative aims of less general interest pursued by the A.F. of L. were the 
*— "‘■■fcifeduction of hours of work 5 better conditions for government employees who cannot 
strike, and for employees in firms doing government workj improvement of safety 
devices, sanitation, occupational disease, and accident compensation ; the exclusion of 
convict-made goods from the markets ; the reduction of immigration, especially Chinese. 
Reduction of the work week has finally been obtained mainly through piecemeal action 
in collective contracts. Conditions of work have been improved largely by advances in 
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tion’s negative attitude to political action feas gone so deep as to 
make it distrustful of law itself. ^ 

^ If there is any strand running prong^nently through American 
(economic history, it is that, even when the law has been/avourahle 
;to the working man, it has almost invariably been admmistered^ and 
-iquite invariably been interpreted by the justiciary, against his 
interest Until about 1907 ‘‘ labor laws ” were little more than 
enactments into statutory form of common-law precedents made by 
judges in the courts, and dating back to pre-industrial days when 
employers were ‘‘ masters,” employees men,” and when combina- 
tion asanormal mode of arriving at apeaceful contract was unknowri. 
It is most regrettable that even today the Amerfban courts still 
tend to behave as though their environment were Aat of the post- 
mediaeval squirearchy: they still fear to go beyond the anti- 
quated spirit of the common law which seems to regard any col^ 
lective action in the industrial field in the light of an insurrection 
or riot. ^ In the past, then, it has been found by legislatures that 
any laws they might pass to promote labour interests positively w«uld 
be invalidated by the courts. Laws passed, for instance, at the 
behest of the A.F. of L. to establish the 8-hour day for Federal 
Government employees were either destroyed by the Supreme 
Court in 1887, or invalidated in 1888 and 1892 by interpretations 
read into them by U.S. attorney-generals and upheld by the 
justiciary. All that the A. F. of L. could do in such a situation 
was to try to fortify itself against legal attacks — ^that is, to evade 
regulation by any law whatever. It was mentioned on page 33 
Row the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was perverted from the intention 
of its makers and turned against the trade unions. One of the| 
main concerns of the A.F. of L. has therefore been to urge legist 
lation exempting unions from the provisions of the Act. Many j 
States, beginning with Nebraska in 1897, have defined unions out/ 

general public opinion. Middle-class sentiment organised by the Consumers’ League 
^ and the American Association for Labor Reform has done far more than the A.F. of L. 
to secu^ legislation against sweatshops. Individual unions, especially in the mines and 
needle trades, have greatly improved conditions, also, by industrial action. Compulsory 
health insurance and old-age pensions were opposed by the A.F. of L. as “ socialistic,” 
as well as minimum wages for women. The membership of its unions did not 
contain many women, and most of its men could provide for their own health and 
old-age. It has hardly discussed unemployment insurance, and has, until recently, 
ignored the use of troops and detectives in labour struggles. 
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of the compass of anti-trust laws, and in 1914 the U.S. Supreme 
Court agreed that States had the right to decide whether a com- 
bination of wage-earners^ . . . called for reptesion by law.”- 
: After thirty years of legislative futility the U.S. Congress passed a 
' law specially exempting unions. Then in 1921 came the blow 
^ from" the Supreme Court. It decided in. the casd" of Duplex Co. 

<uersus Deering that unions were still actionable under anti-trust 
1 lawVhen they ‘‘ depart from (a union’s) normal and legitimate 
\ objects.” This ruling subjected the fate of unions once more to 
legal subtleties. Again, from the year 1887 onwards the A.F, 
L. began to secure the enactment of laws to protect workers 
from penalisatten in the courts when they had “broken” Yellow 
Dog Contracts:^ But the judges wiped them all out, decreeing 
that the fear of fines should be held over the heads of members and 
organisers of unions even when no irreparable damage could be 
proved. By combining the Yellow Dog Contract with a perma- 
nent injunction against organisation granted by the Supreme Court, 
khe^ coal-owners throughout most of the State of West Virginia 
were able for years to ward off the ejfforts of the vigorous and 
resourceful miners’ union. 

* It is unfortunate that the A.F. of L. was driven to carry its 
reliance on industrial action to the point of wishing to stand outside 
the law, for it could not help giving the general public the impres- 
sion that union activity of all kinds is not law-abiding, aims to 
evade public scrutiny, is, in short, indistinguishable from a racket 
seeking by illegal pressure to win unfair advantages for small groups 
of privileged workers. The frequent violence in which the 
unions are involved, usually reported in the popular Press as if they 
themselves caused it, seems to corroborate this common view. 
Feeling is alienated from organised labour. Besides, the Federa- 
tion was unduly optimistic when it believed the courts could have 
their tenacity shaken by a mere passage of laws. Nothing short of 
changing the U.S. Constitution can decisively shake them off, so 

* A Yellow Dog Contract is one in which an employee is forced, on paii^ of dis- 
charge, to sign a contract that he will join no unions. Connecticut, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, ^ Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin passed laws making this signing away of liberty unenforceable in the courts. 
Congress passed a similar law in 1923. Later Acts were passed in Ohio, California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York making these contracts unenforceable when no 
irreparable damage could be proved. All were invalidated. 
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that had the ^.F. of L. logically pursued its pplicy to a point of effec- 
tiveness, it woulil^have had to advocate revolution. 

Since the Seamen’s Act, Claj’ton Act, Child Labor* Law and . 
many^ other laws beneficial to labor have been declai^d uncon- 
stitutional, it secerns to be quite imperativefor labor to go into politics 
as an independent body, rather than to continue to divide its strength 
between the old political parties and getting nowhere. . . . The 
U.S. is the only industrially developed country in the civilised world 
where the workers have not built a strong political party of their 
own. To create a real third party is no easy task, for the mass of 
the workers in America have never been trained to show thef?^ 
solidarity at the polls.” ^ 

This comment from one of the Federation’s members^ hits 
upon the most regrettable aspect of all — ^that the official policy has 
done nothing to educate or train the rank and file to advance the 
cause of democracy. But since the exercise of freedom is the best 
training to qualify a man for it, the Federation’s “ non-partisan 
policy ” must count as something more than mere negligence — 
it has stultified. Political education has been left to each individual 
union. Many believe that instead of a defeatist acceptance of axj 
admittedly discouraging situation, the Federation should have 
gone boldly ahead with the turn of the century, and tried to weld 
their multifarious membership into an articulate party. In Eng- 
land, when the Taff Vale Case brought the courts into the arena 
against the unions, the workers were moved to form an Independent 
JLabour Party. In the U.S. A., despite scores of Taff Vale Cases, 
consciousness among the workers of their true position has not 
been defined enough for them to be thus moved. ~ 

The above criticism of the policy of the A.F. of L. was made iry 
1^324. But already, as a result of the elections of 1910 and a 
favourable*Senate Committee on Labor secured in 1913, the Exe- 
cutive of the Federation declared itself satisfied that Congress had 
passed its main programme. ‘‘ By 1 9 1 7,” says an official pronounce- 
ment*^ practically every demand set out in the petition to Congress.-^ 
in the Bill . . . submitted in 1906 had been enacted into law.” 

I From an article in the Upholsterers^ Journal^ February, 1924, p. 264. 

z ** Legislative Achievements,’* p. 5, issued by the A.F. of L. 
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This Bill, known as, Labor’s Bill of Grievances, was a sort of 
ultimatum presented by the A.F. of L. at a date ^y|aen the National 
Association of Manufacturers was in complete coAtrol of Congress 
- and was prosecuting a particularly formidable open-shop drive. It 
marked an intensification of the old non-partisan policy, stating 
nine" demands which Congressmen must endorse ^nd get enacted 
if they would escape the wrath of the unions at the poll.^ In the 
191a elections the Republican Party was split by the Bull Moose 
faction, and the Democrats, headed by Wilson, won the day — -a 
party dominated by southern agrarians, at that time without industrial 
-^^?\terests and eager to score off the northern manufacturers. At the 
same time it chanced that the powerful lobby of the industrial 
interests alway<s maintained in Washington came under a cloud 
through the Mulhall disclosures, which had revealed how Congress- 
men were in the pay of the lobby. Wilson told the lobbyists to 
leave Washington, and for the moment they did. It was the com- 
bination of these accidents, for none of which could the A.F. of L.’s 
non-partisan policy be held responsible, which allowed the rapid ^ 
passage of such measures as the Clayton Anti-Trust Act,^ the 
Federal Employees Eight-Hour Day Act, the LaFollette Shipping 
Act,^ the Child Labor Act,^ and the Model Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act. This programme, however modest, and owed as it 
was to chance, still left the Supreme Court free to overturn it. No < 
further pro-labour legislation of any importance was passed before; 
the advent of the New Deal, except the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-; 
Injunction Act in 1932.^ This Act, however, was framed by the 
jurist Felix Frankfurter and sponsored by middle-class liberals? 
The A.F. of L., aloof until it was passed, then claimed it as their ' 
^ own. Not much significance, then, can be attached to the state- 
linent by the Executive of the Federation that they were satisfied 

1 For details see the A.F. of L. pamphlet, “ Text-hook of Labor Demands.” Tfejr 

contained no new departure from the list mentioned on p. 66. ^ 

2 The passage and fate of this Act were mentioned on p. 33. 

3 This Act did much to improve the living conditions on ships, helped the unions by 

enforcing that a certain proportion of crew should consist of able seamen, and guaranteed 
to seamen the right to leave a ship at any port. .. 

4 An attempt to use the Federal Government’s power to regulate inter-State 

commerce one of the few channels by which the Constitution permits Congress to 
matters — ^o that goods should be prohibited from crossing State 
boundaries if incorporating the labour of children under 16, 

i 5 This Act has practicSly stopped the interference of Federal injunctions in labour 
msputes. Viie supra, also pp. 34 and 35. 
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with the way in which their non-partisan policy had secured the 
desired legislaticoi^ On the other hand, as far as working conditions 
and wages go, it is probable that in jirades where unions have 
maintained a fairly strong organisation, standards have been raised * 
by the union contracts well above what could have l^een won by 
legislation, eveif had the courts countenanced it , 

But, such trades are few. In 1910 the membership in A.F. of 
L. unions covered less than 10% of organisable employees in the 
U.S. A. j in 1 920, at the apex of its power, less than 20 %, to sink 
once more to some 10% in 1930. Only political action through 
a workers’ party could have improved the conditions of employ^^ 
ment and social status of the great mass, and these*the Federation 
abandoned. Their attitude had not always been^such. Samuel 
Gompers, who dominated the rise of the Federation, began life 
as a Socialist. In 1 887 he said, “ I believe with the most advanced* 
thinkers as to ultimate ends, including the abolition of the w^ge 
system.” But by 1894 he had made up his mind that only a nar- 
row business unionism would save the A.F. of L., and hencefgrth 
he was the outspoken enemy of Socialists within and without. 
The main reason for Gompers’s conversion was undoubtedly his 
perception of the individualism nursed by the American worker? 
He was convinced that only by harnessing this in a programme 
of job control could a permanent working-men’s organisation be 
.built up. He seems to have been proved right by the lack of 
vitality from which all other movements with further ends than job 
control have suffered in the States. Between 1886 and 1890 
Gompers saw the apparently formidable Knights of a Labor lose six 
out of every seven members. The Socialists of the time were full 
of internal divisions, and never nominated candidates from their^ 
own ranks. Those who despised mere job action seemed to the 
o?ganised minority of skilled workers vague talkers and quarrelsome, 
unpractical theorists. . From that day they conceived an undying 
distrust of “ intellectuals ” which has most unfortunately continued 
• to rot the unions of educated talent and leadership, and driven a 
wedge between liberal sentiment among the middle classes and the 
A.F. of L. This hardening of attitude in the Federation was 
undoubtedly hastened by personal feelings on the part of its leaders, 
in particular Gompers himself. Although devoted to the cause of 
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labour as he saw it, he was possessed of a strong instinct for power, 
and took criticism and opposition with bitter r^.entment. The 
present leaders of the Federation seem to have inherited this charao^ 
teristic, also, and it is understandable in a situation where men are 
under a continuous barrage of hostile and violent opposition from 
surrounding forces far more powerful than themselves. On the 
other hand, an incapacity to forget anything and to learn anything 
fronf outsiders becomes mere pettiness, and no small handicap in 
men who aspire to be leaders of a progressive movement Now, 
in 1893 Gompers was unseated from the presidential chair by the 
"ITogan, ‘‘ The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and'^distribution ”, After his return to the presidency 
in the following year, he continued to suffer much ridicule and 
criticism from the Socialists, who in disgust withdrew part of their 
-forces from support of the Federation and formed a rival Socialist 
Tr^de and Labor Alliance. Gompers never forgot ; he exerted 
himself to set the A.F. of L. against the Socialists. So deep was 
his distrust of any but industrial leadership for his unions, that he 
and the other conservative leaders of the Federation did all they could 
to sabotage even the formation of a labour party after the War. 

It may not seem easy to decide whether it was only a series of 
accidents,in particular the mistakes of leaders, which robbed America 
of a political labour movement. It has been argued that quite 
apart from the quality of the A.F. of L. leadership, DeLeon made a 
fatal blunder in leading the Socialists out of the Federation and 
causing them to create a rival organisation, thus setting up undying 
enmity between the two. History might have been different haf 
the example of Victor Berger been followed, who took the unions 

a basis, and on them built up a strong Socialist Party in Mil- 
TOukee, with the result that local unionism flourished and Socialists 
were elected to municipal offices in 1 9 1 o. In 1 90 1 various factiol^s 

united to form the Socialist Party of the United States "at Indiana- 
polis. During the next years this new body showed promise of 
solid organisation and power of growth. Meanwhile, Socialist ^ 
""conviction was penetrating a bloc of unions within the A.F. of L. 

• Some who knew Gompers, and are familiar with the present A.F. of L. leaders, 
affirm that one reason for their opposing political action is that thereby they would 
lose personal credit for gains won for labour, which are more obviously due to the 
labour leader when incorporated in a collective contract he has secured. 
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—coal- and metal-miners, needle trades, machinists, painters, 
brewers, and bakers — ^whose candidate for the presidency in 1912 
polled 5,073 votes to Gompers’s 11,97^. at the same time, 
DeLeon’s dissidents were organising unions among the unskilled 
workers outside the A,F. of L.,such as the Industrial Workers of 
the World (I.W.W.}, which Gompers could denounce as rivals 
intended to split the true American labour movement. 

• That Gompers had some justification, at least on paper, fol* his 
denunciations can be seen from the preamble of the LW.W.’s 

Constitution, which includes these words: 

, , ■ ' 

“ Between these two classes (employers and employees) a struggle 
must go on until the workers of the world organize as a class, take 
possession of the earth and the machinery of production, and 
abolish the wage system . . . (the business union) allows one set of 
workers in the same industry to be pitted against another set 
workers. . . . Moreover, the trade unions aid the employing 
class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class 
has interests in common with their employers. . . . By organizing 
industrially we are forming the structure of the new society within 
the shell of the old.” 

It might seem from a quotation such as this that, after all, the 
individualism of the American worker and his acceptance of 
business standards have not been the powerful and pervasive force 
that has been claimed: that with encouragement he might have 
supported a national labour party or turned the Socialist Party into 
one. But these dual unions nearly all came to grief ; the I.W.W. 
ftself, unable to establish or finance any central control, resembled a 
series of disconnected crusades arising to secure civil liberty in 
areas of repression, rather than a trade union. The preamble^ 
must be read rather as a utopian aspiration than a principle upon 
v^ich its members worked. Compare the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, a member of the 
Socialistically inclined needle trades, which says, 

“ . ! the economic organization of Labor, the Union, is a natural 
weapon of offense and defense in the hands of the working class. 
But in order to be efficient, and effectively serve its purpose, the 
Union must in its structure correspond to the prevailing system of 
the organization of industry.” 
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The tactics of a business union, rather than termination of the 
wages system or erection of a new form of society/are the concern 
of the authors. ^ 

Finally,^ the dissident Socialist group foundered because of the 
attitude it tQok towards the War. Socialism within the A.F. of 
L. waned under the influence of Gompers’s growing prestige and 
because he could claim the war-time prosperity and growth of the 
A.F.'' of L. as a direct product of his policy of collaboration with th'C 
Democratic Government. The wave of post-War radicalism 
which swept through the Federation soon spent itself against the 
"wall of brutal opposition successfully sustained by the employers’ 
associations. A mood of unparalleled hysteria and fear of “ Bol- 
shevism” darkened public opinion and engulfed the unions— -at 
no time did they pay more heavily for their refusal to make alliances 
with “intellectuals.” Such tragedies as the Great Steel Strike 
might have been turned into triumphs had well-managed propaganda 
put the facts before the people. In 1920 the Socialist Party’s 
candidate for the U.S. presidency polled nearly a million votes: 
thereafter the party declined. A Communist Party was formed 
which rose to a membership of 10,000 by 1930. The railway 
unions, which had suddenly become radical through experiencing 
the respite of governmental management during the War, came 
out for nationalisation of the railways in 1919. The A.F. of L. 
Convention of 1920 voted strongly for it, despite the opposition of 
Gompers and his clique. Between 1918 and 1923 the railway 
unions, aided by the Socialistic members of the Federation, made 
two attempts to establish a Progessive Party as a national third‘s 
party. Although Gompers did what he could to defeat these 
^fforts, the main cause of their failure was the defeat of the railway 
brotherhoods in the great railroad strike towards the end of 1922, 
a defeat due to their internal dissensions upon which the.compani^ 
could readily play. 

If the Socialists had not left the A.F. of L. and Gompers had 
not set himself against them, is it possible that the Federation, as 
the only permanent nucleus of organisation in American labour, 
might have supported a labour party and organised the unskilled 
masses ? Even if this had been possible, it must be recognised 
that the nature of America’s regionalism and political system might 
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have brought such a party to grief. It seems, too, that only if 
the masses had received some training and discipline in collective 
action by a prior organisation on indu^rial lines, could they have 
been held ^vithin a labour party. It has already been* said that 
unions like the LW.W., when set up among them,, soon faded. 
Could the A.F! of L. have succeeded where the LW.W. leaders 
failed ? It will be shown later that the power and funds which the 
Federation has at its disposal for organising in new fields are n*egli- 
gible ; only the individual unions within it can organise effectively, 
and their membership was such as to preclude interest in the unskilled. 
When these sovereign bodies came together on rare occasions to'* 
launch a combined campaign, jealousy and illib<?rality of funds 
usually defeated their ends.* There can be no possible doubt that 
the majority of the membership of the Federation and the leaders 
they elected both shared Gompers’s views, and still continue to do* 
so. Their leaders were merely replicas of Gompers, if of a slightly 
smaller stature, and would have taken his place had he not been 
there. Gompers may have sharpened and articulated their 
attitude, but they undoubtedly shared his basic prejudices and 
pettinesses. The effects of leadership were no more accidental than 
other features of the unions. The only type of labour organisa- 
tion which could survive in the American scene was that of a few 
skilled men and, under limited conditions, of semi-skilled ; that 
they should cut themselves free of themasses was probably essential 
to their life. If this was a betrayal, then it is a betrayal when the 
manufacturer uses his trade association to lift himself out of the 
frowd of small men and rise into large-scale production. The 
typical attitude of the A.F. of L. membership to their unions was 
little different from that of the manufacturer to his association. ^ 
Once these corollaries of individualism are grasped, the rest of 
tke picture;,falls easily into place. The Socialistic members of the 
Federation ‘were not assured enough to act independently of the 
majority. The universal weakening of radical •sentiment in the 
U.S.^. during the prosperity of the ’twenties goes to show that 
they were wise. The feebleness of parties and organisations among 


* E.g. m the post-War steel and railway strikes, already quoted. What seems 
nowadays a meanness in U.S. unions was an inevitable outcome of the limited and 
individualistic aims of their members. 
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workers ovLtside the Federation is to be expected if the Federation 
itself represented the deeper aspirations of those, capable of lasting 
organisation, and therefor^ tended to einbrace the men who were 
fitted to gi/e realistic leadership. Secessions like De Leon’s would 
naturally oepur, and have continued to do so. Had the Federation 
not been uncompromising about its own interests, and sharply 
defined its enemies, it could never have lived in the American 
atmosphere, clouded with hostility from the powerful, and confused 
by a widespread distrust of genuine collective action. That 
Gompers could never forget was only an expression of the Federa- 
"tion’s intolerance, necessary but none the less unfortunate, since it 
drove them into a narrow sectarianism, and led them to reject 
progressive ideafis from outside. Victor Berger and the Socialists of 
Milwaukee were able to work among a uniform group of German 
•Socialist immigrants, well trained in collective expression. Such 
a situation was hardly paralleled, even on a small scale, in other 
regions of the States. 





CHAPTER 3 


THE NEW DEAL 


Section L Social Stratification 

It has been shown that in the nature of American society there^ 
were certain insurmountable difficulties which, uiftil 1933, stood 
in the way of a strong labour movement. These difficulties 
were not only institutional, but were deeply embedded in a state 
of mind which pervaded the mass of the nation. It has beeiF 
mentioned also that as early as the last decade of the 19th century 
technical organisation was beginning to change in the U.S.A. 
in such a way that the presuppositions of this state of mind were 
rapidly becoming out of date. But it prevailed on through the 
’twenties, drawing justification from the apparent prosperity of the 
country. Then suddenly something catastrophic occurred, and 
it began to be borne home to Americans that forty years’ lag in 
economic and political institutions, sanctioned by the hypotheses 
of ‘‘ individualism,” was not only sapping the efficiency of the 
nation, but rendering it dangerously incapable of tackling new and 
pressing problems. It is obvious that nothing but an exceptional 
jolt could have brought such a searching of hearts throughout the 
country, and forced men so far contented with a generally maintained 
or rising standard of life to question the philosophy and leadership^ 
of business on which they had always relied. 

• That jcJt was administered by the slump of 1930, and it was 
exceptional’ in two respects. F irst, post-War prosperity had served 
to conceal disharmonies in America’s economic structure which 
had been none the less growing. They were revealed to plain 
view by the business recession, and not only intensified the normal 
business cycle, but demanded radical solutions and new, enduring 
machinery to supply them. Already in the boom years 1922-29 
pools of permanent unemployment had begun to appear in certain 
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trades.^ These in turn reflected deeper disharmonies. During 
those years, for example, while the production, of capital goods 
had increased by about 70%, that of non-durable consumers-’ 

' goods had])een magnified by no more than 25%. It would seem, 
then^ that the advance of wages had not kept pace with the building 
up of profits for investment by companies, or with the growing 
surpluses which could be put aside for investment by the wealthy. 
At the same time, an increase of about 60% in the volume of 
production of durable consumers’ goods, like houses and cars, 
showed that the incomes of those comfortably ojfF had outrun 
'*wages. Worse still, incomes derived from farming rose only 
about one-tentK as fast as industrial wages. Even during the boom 
years the farmers never succeeded in delivering themselves from the 
burden of debt incurred during the War and felt even in the short 
-depression of 1^20-21. That American agriculture, not only 
in the South but as a whole, was in serious trouble is attested by 
the bank suspensions throughout the country between 1922 and 
ig/^_over 5,000 — ^and by the great migration of rural labour into 
the cities. After 1929 it was their loans to farmers that did more 
than anything to bring the American banking system to the brink 
of ruin. Rural bankruptcies piled up, and in 1935 so far had farms 
passed into the hands of insurance companies and banks that two 
of the former were operating 8,320 farms, four of the latter 
another 4,000.^ 

It is impossible •'to relate here the devastation of American 
life caused by the business recession inflamed by a feeble banking 
system, a mortgaged and often ill-conceived agriculture, and £ 
swelling core of technological unemployment. What added to 
this material devastation, and had an even profounder effect on the 
national mind, was a second factor — namely, the resounding 
failure of the measures advanced by the Republican Adi^iinistration 
under President Hoover to meet the situation. Here was an 
engineer and organiser of international reputation, drawing on the 
best financial and business brains in the country — men whqi had 

1 Vide supra^ ^2. 

z These are merely two examples taken from the list issued by the Agriculture 
Adjustment Administration of Multiple Landowners reporting farms under A.A.A. 
contracts in' 1935. The persistence of these economic disharmonies was noted above in 
the Introduction, where the business recession of 1937 was analysed. 
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taken the eredit for an ‘‘ Era of Prosperity ” — energetically 
applying all the remedies of ‘‘ sound finance/^ reducing the income 
tax, balancing the budget, raising tariffs, reducing costs, doing 
everything in which America had always had faith. The result 
was that matters went from bad to worse, distress becam/ appalling, 
and, in addition^ a number of scandals connected with bankers 
and the stock exchanges came to light. Hoover, moreover, 
refused to recognise that the U.S.A. had in the spheres of banking, 
agriculture, and unemployment three permanent problems which 
had reached a stage of seriousness that would probably take decades 
to remedy. His measures tended only to aggravate them. Now, 
it must be remembered that Hoover acted energeticaliy and honestly 
according to his and the national business philosophy. Yet by 
the end of his administration the country was utterly prostrate, 
the business leaders so humbled that they were willing to fall in 
with any “New Deal ” that might be offered them, the masses 
so disillusioned with business leadership that it is likely they will 
never again recover the same confidence in it, and so suspicious 
of successful men that the beginnings of class hostility seemed to be 
replacing the old classless individualism. Relief might be refused 
the starving, and wages might be reduced, in an honest effort to* 
lighten the loads of business and promote a natural recovery. 
But when the recovery tarried and wages fell by 6o%, interest 
receipts by only 3%,^ the man in the street began to draw his own 
conclusion. When he was told that even before the Slump 
American industry never produced beyond 81% of its total 
c»,pacity,^ and that “ one third of the wage-earners’ families 
found their incomes insufficient to meet the minimum require- 
ments of their standard of living,” ^ he began to distrust the system 
itself and its leaders. 

^This change of popular mind, revolutionary as its implications 
are, must be regarded as genuine and permanent. It is revolu- 
tionary because the economic system having failed in its old form 
,to maintain effective demand, some new collective action, in direct 
contradiction to the old tenets of American life, would have to be 

1 Between 1929 and 1932, as reckoned by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

2 The well-known estimate of Dr. Moulton of Brookings, in his America’s Capacity 
to Produce.” 

3 Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, June 30, 1937, p. 5. 
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introduced. Such a change of mind, although long overdue, 
was not effected without a deep operation. The piercing distress 
"and disillusion of the Slujfnp, however, coming after a successful 
War and^ the Era of Prosperity, were sufEcient There is no 
doubt that bewilderment has been and continues to be a major 
ingredient of men’s feelings in every sphere of American society. 
Bewilderment, no doubt, as well as apathy and fear engendered 
by bad treatment in the past, has been much responsible for the 
extraordinary absence of any outburst of discontent among the 
masses after 1929. The record of strikes and lock-outs for the 
“^next 6 years, for instance, did not reach the proportions which 
marked the years of War and post-War unrest. Yet, a general 
sentiment may be detected that the old order has passed, and a 
readiness to look for some new one is evident among ’the great 
^ majority. An important reflection of this paramount fact is to be 
found among the Federal and State civil services. “ Less than 
five years ago,” writes Isador Lubin of the Department of Labor 
in^i937,^ ‘‘unemployment insurance, as a matter of legislative 
policy, was almost unknown in this country. . . . Until recently 
wage surveys were concerned mainly with average hourly earnings. 
^During the past few years changing conditions have made it 
imperative to secure data on annual earnings,” without which a 
national unemployment policy plainly cannot be framed. He 
goes on to mention “ among the numerous problems in which 
interest has been growing and in regard to which further information 
is especially needed,” that of the sweat-shop, the casual, migratory, 
and elderly worker, and the man displaced by machinery. The 
change of mind has penetrated to Washington, 

When the wage-earner feels himself in opposition to business 
leadership and admits to himself that there is no reasonable chance 
of his ever rising into its ranks, then the beginnings of labpur 
solidarity, however hampered by lack of roots in the past, are truly 
in existence. The need for collective action on a national scale 
is forced upon him : the soil for a successful labour organisation- 
is cleared as never before. Whether it will bear fruit, on the 
other hand, may depend on the middle or “ white-collar ” class in 


• Annual Reprt from Washington, June 30, 1937. Quotations are from pp. 78 and 
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countries where that class is important. In the U.S.A. its im- 
portance grows every day. For in 1930 almost one worker 
in every 6 was in this group— more than i in 8 of the male workers* 
and considerably more than i in 4 of the female workers. • Among 
native white workers 20*8% belonged to this group.”* It has 
grown from something over a quarter of a million in 1870 to dver 
7|- million in 1930, bulking a constantly greater proportion of the 
nation’s work force. As rough percentages of the total working 
population were found : 



1870 

1935 

wage-earners . . 

45 

60 

salaried middle class, professions . 

• % 5 

20 

farmers . . . . . . 

35 

15 

entrepreneurs or business men . . . 

• . 15 

5 ^ 


The older professions have little more than held their percentage 
over the period, and a growing fraction of these have become ‘ 
virtually salaried workers dependent on employment by a single 
large corporation. The great majoity of these new recruits to 
the middle class, then, consist of clerks, chemists, engineers, swid 
other technical workers called into being by the increasingly 
complex and scientific nature of modern business. Their status 
is such that they are directly dependent for their livelihood on an"* 
employer. As for economic insecurity, therefore, they are in 
precisely the same plight as the mass of wage-earners. On the 
other hand, there is normally no direct communication from the 
wage-earners into the white-collar ranks, since the transition 
can only be made with the help of a certain educational accomplish- 
ment and technical training. It is usually the child of the better- 
paid workman, therefore, who can afford some college training 
and pass into the middle class. Once there, should he rise into the 
best-paid groups, he may have intimate contact with business 
heads and identify himself with them; on the other hand, his 
income may remain modest and he may remember his working- 
class origins. The extreme difficulty of becoming today a small 
• but genuinely independent agent in business or professional life, 

1 From “ The White-Collar Workers ” Monthly Labor Review^ March 1934, of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, hy Alba M. Edwards. 

2 These categories and figures, based on the Censuses, are necessarily rough because 


census classifications are sometimes ambiguous for such a purpose. But they show how 
the middle class has increased much faster than wage-earners. 
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It is not surprising, then, that after 1929 unemployment showed 
itself almost as distressingly among the white-collared as among the 
wage-earners. The Slump drove home the bitter lesson that the 
middle class was on the whole destined to experience the same needs 
and fortunes as the humblest categories of worker. Hosts .of 
young people, as soon as their training was finished, had to look 
for a job anywhere. On the west coast, for example, they 
thronged into unskilled work along the water-front. 

O . ■ 

“ The ex-fpotball players looked upon their jobs as temporary 
They had little in common with the semi-literate workers. In 
fact, there was plenty of bad blood between the two groups. . . . 
The youngsterg knew little — and cared less— about the unions. 
But the depression didn’t end. More and more college and high- 
school boys applied for jobs. . . . Wages dropped. Hours 
lei^gthened. Speed-up was in the air. Within the past two 
vears most of these young men have come to the 


Here is a summary of what must have been a common experience 
throughout the U.S.A. In other countries where social stratifica- 
tion has been clear and recognised for decades or centuries, and 
where the centralisation of economic control has not been carried 
to a degree which renders the vast majority of the working popula- 
tion dependent for income on the policy of a relatively small band 
of companies, the white-collared seem to remain unsympathetic 
to the aspirations of working-class movements. But in the U.S. A., 
social and economic bases for such an attitude are present far less. 
Just as in the nineteen-twenties the hopes and the social cr^d 
of the salaried were much like those of the receiver pf wages, so 

1 No exact figures are available for such, a category; but reliable estimates exist, 
in “ Recent Social Trends,” op. cit. by Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens. Of 

the owners of literally independent businesses, 60-75% rank as farmers, most of the 
remainder as retailers. Commercialised farming and the large store are steadily 
depleting their numbers. 

2 From the Nation^ Vol. 142, No. 3681, a useful article by Oliver Carlson on the 
San Francisco Waterfront. Ex-footballers ” mean those who have played games in 
colleges and secondary schools. 
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the hopes of both have been shattered equally by the Slump ; 
each looks to organised relief and planning from Washington ; 
the attempt to obtain security by self-organisation in trade unions 
or a labour party might be expected to appeal to one about as much . 
as to the other. , 

On the other hand, while the wage-earners can fall back 'on a 
stable form of organisation and programme kept alive by the A.F. 
of L., the great body of the white-collar workers have no •such 
inheritance. They are far more open to be swayed by appeals 
from above or distracted by red-herrings. The element of 
genuinely independent proprietors, in particular, seem easily -- 
turned against working-class organisation, for two tigasons. In the 
first place, their existence in the world of modern American 
industry* is so problematic that they feel alarmed by the smallest 
change, and in consequence remain sensitive to the old cries oT 
Anarchy or Communism which have been used to confuse the 
rugged individualist from the days of the Haymarket Riot. His 
status apparently threatened as much by the lower grindstone of the 
trade unions as by the upper grindstone of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, he can generally be relied on to support the 
conservative side out of fright or at the suggestion of his« 
banker, to whom he is usually under obligation. Again, the 
older professions, particularly those of law and medicine, are closely 
organised into professional associations, and follow the extremely 
conservative lead of their principals, who mix on an equal footing 
with bankers, company directors, and managers of national corpora- 
«ons. Now, these latter groups show definite signs of drawing 
apart into an “ upper class.” They send their children to exclusive 
Eastern schools and colleges ; they gather into one or two residential 
areas in cities, form a social circle which is difficult to enter, and"^ 
intermarry; they compose an inner circle of business control, 
highly con^ntrated through family relationship and the ramifica- 
tions of legal control exercised by large companies over subsidiaries 
. or over debtors. That the traditionally successful lawyer is part 
and parcel of business, has already been mentioned. As this is 
being written, the American IVIedical Association is under threat 
of prosecution by the Government for imitating the great business 
combines and breaking the anti-trust laws. The Association 
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seems little different in spirit and tactics from the manufacturers. 
By using these avenues of approach, conservajive leaders have 
been able to do something^ to influence the middle classes agains^t 
'• a whole-hearted support of organised labour. Within the ranks 
of the wagerearners themselves, however, similar tactics have been 
far less successful. Last century there was a discernible cleavage 
between the aristocracy of skilled labour, capable of maintaining 
some union organisation and feeling itself already half-way to 
petty capitalism, and the semi-skilled, to say nothing of the margin 
of unskilled workers, such as Negroes or Poor Whites recently 
* from depressed areas in the South or still within them. But 
with the gradual application of automatic machinery in industry, 
the distinction A.as become blurred i a new, valid distinction has 
grown up within the ranks of labour — that between the employed 
^and the unemployed. Between the census years of 1920 and 1 930, 
the decline in skilled work appears from the decline in apprentices 
within the building trades — from 52,000 to 10,000 — and through- 
out^other industrial and mechanical employments — from 32,000 to 
9,000. During that decade skilled labour offered only about two- 
thirds as many new jobs to men as semi-skilled : at the same time, 
•the most degraded stratum of common labour shrank. Patently, 
every type of worker, to some extent on the farms as well as in the 
cities, was being merged into a single figure. Again, the enormous 
power that could be wielded by unitary control over a large, 
centralised industry was being borne home to labour ever since 
the spectacular formation of the U.S. Steel Corporation at the 
beginning of the century. By the tactics of moving work to non< 5 * 
union shops, closing up unionised branches during depressions, 
refusing to extend collective contracts with unions, and encouraging 
^business customers to use non-union labour for contracts made with 
the Corporation, it had succeeded by 1906 not only in stampir^g 
out unions in the manufacture of iron and steel within its own 
doors, but also in defeating the Structural Iron Workers and the 
unions among the sailors on the Great Lakes where its own ships 
plied. An identical campaign spread throughout large-scale 
industry, with the result that by 1929 the American trade unions 
had to draw 85% of their strength from workers outside the sphere 
of manufacturing industry where a mere 1 1 % of all those employed 
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Still remained organised.^ The lesson was not lost on the rank- 
and-file membership of unions ; only by ending quarrels among thej^ 
own organisations and putting tdieir# numbers under a strong 
unified direction, could they hope to resist the great corporations. ‘ 
Universal mechanisation and the Open-Shop campaign of em 
ployers, therefo're, generate strong forces counteracting the latters’ 
attempts to divide and conquer. 

' It would be mistaken to conclude that any conscious feelings 
of class antagonism are widespread yet in the U.S.A. But there 
is an undoubtedly growing sense of distance between different 
income-groups. The old optimism and the faith that a man could 
rise freely up the economic ladder have departed j ^ey are replaced 
by anxipus feelings of insecurity, and by a will, ifnprecedented in 
the U.S.A., to resort to various forms of collective action. In- 
adequate relief from unemployment drove many groups of working-^ 
and middle-class people to form co-operative self-help societies, 
especially in California, in order to provide themselves with 
necessary services and often with currency. The Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Act made it possible to foster these with subsidies 
from Washington. The same need drove authorities in the 
State of Ohio to take over the operation of idle factories. The 
more normal consumers’ co-operative movement, always weak 
in the U.S.A., has expanded its membership by about 50% since 
1929, and waxed strong at a particularly rapid rate among farmers’ 
purchasing societies in certain parts of the country. Private 
agencies and departments in the governments of Eastern States 
*have sprung up in response to the organised demand by middle- 
class consumers for information about the quality of goods. The 
traditional apathy of the American university student towards^ 
politics began to evaporate in 1932 with the formation of the 
SocialisticaJly inclined Student League for Industrial Democracy 
and the National Student League, which combined to form the 
American Student Union at the end of I 935 - These bodies have 

* It is difficult to know how much reliance to put on the membership quoted by 
unions. Do they include those who join during strikes but soon leave, or those who 
sign membership cards, or those who pay dues only? It is probable^ that as reliable an 
estimate as any is to be had from Leo Wolman^s “ Ebb and Flow in Trade Unions,” 
published by the National Bureau of Economic Research in 1936. The above figures 
are based on pp. 90 and IZ3 of the book. 
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become centres of organisation among all sorts of progressively 
minded students, while the National Student F^sderation ^ takes 
a more conservative line.^ Unions established for some years 
among white-collar workers, but hampered from lack of general 
interest, haVe been revitalised. The Screen Actors’ Guild, for 
example, was a wholly ineffective body until 1933 when the film 
producers cut wages throughout the studios by 50%, and everyone 
suffered except the mechanics who had union contracts. In- 
stitutions like the Public Affairs Committee were founded to 
publish information drawn from the leading research bodies of 
the country, and satisfy the newly conceived thirst of bewildered 
middle-class people for ideas for collective action. 

In 1932 PreSdent Hoover’s term of office drew to a clpse, and 
it was a foregone conclusion that every section of society would 
wote against the P^epublican Party, which was associated with the 
country’s economic prostration. In the election of that year, 
therefore, the Democratic Party headed by Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt^ not only carried the solid South, which traditionally votes 
against the Republicans as representatives of the North, but every 
other state in the Union as well, with the exception of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, dominated by farmers who 
normally vote Republican, and Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Delaware, where Republican farmers combine with manufacturers 
to persuade the voters to uphold the party of Northern business. 
During the next four years President Roosevelt launched a pro- 
gramme which succeeded in reviving business activity under the 
slogan “ Co-operation between Business, Labour, and Govern-*^ 
ment.” So low, however, had the prestige of business leadership 
^fallen that the pressure of organised labour was able to persuade 
the Democratic Party to pass certain measures in their favour. 
Moreover, as his term of office wore on, the President had, perhajS 
reluctantly, to recognise that on resuscitation business was willing 
to co-operate with his programme less and less, while organised 
labour continued to support him both because of his pro-labour 

THs body does not seek popular membersbip, but consists of members of student 
cotmcils throughout the country — a medium for collective bargaining” between 
students and admmstrations, according to the President of Vassar. Students are 
sonwtimes formed into temporary gangs of vigilantes, mainly in universities controlled 
by btate grants, m order to terrorise “ radical ” colleagues. Such outbreaks, under the 
instigation of outside reactionaries, are increasingly rare. 
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measures, and also because he seemed their only bulwark against 
the business leadership, which, as it regained confidence, showed 
evsery evidence of renewing its customary» tactics against the unions, 

V Consequently, by^ i g36 the curious spectacle was presented of the 
Democratic Party, traditionally the representative of Southern 
plantation and sweatshop owners, carried by the national tide of 
enthusiasm for Roosevelt’s liberal policy into the apparent position 
of champion of reform and organised labour, and foe to those busi- 
ness interests which aimed to restore the economic status quo ante^ 
The presidential election of 1936, therefore, is probably the 
most striking piece of evidence available of the growing class division 
and class consciousness in the U.S.A. By that datfe, business re- 
covery seemed so far on the road to the prosperity of 1929 that it 
was plausible to argue in favour of releasing economic life from 
the restrictions set up by the New Deal and leaving it to forge % 
ahead under its own steam. The shadow of the crisis, therefore, 
which influenced the vote in 1932, was removed. Yet Roosevelt 
carried every State except Maine and Vermont 5 his victory 
even more overwhelming than in 1932. The closer the results 
and the course of the election are examined, the clearer it becomes 
that the “ upper class ” and its satellites among the professions 
and the older, established merchants and manufacturers supported 
the Republicans ; while the semi-skilled and unskilled wage-earners 
voted solidly, the aristocracy of labour and the group above them 
consisting of clerks, civil servants, smaller independent entre- 
preneurs, and lower branches of the professions voted, by a small 
Siajority,"^ in favour of the New Deal and its pro-labour programme 
of social security. That so large a proportion of the middle-class 
vote should have been thrown in with that of organised labour 
is highly significant. 

•There aue few parallels in American history to the bitterness 
of the hatre*d and violence of the vituperation displayed by the 
spokesmen of business during the election campaign against the 
* President. The most shocking heights of hysteria seemed to have 
been reached when several normally responsible newspaper-owners 
who knew perfectly well from the very first that the Republican 

* This estimate is generally accepted. See ‘‘Middletown in Transition/’ by R. S. 
and H. M. Lynd. 
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candidate. Governor Landon of Kansas, had no shadow of a chance 
^of success, nevertheless convinced themselves hy the end of the 
summer that he would fee elected. The extent to which the 
Republican campaign was based on an unrealistic show of emotion 
became clear when, on the day after the poll was counted, a bad 
dream seemed to have passed away and men woke up to a con- 
ciliatory acceptance of the Democratic victory and a rise on the 
Stock Exchange. Nevertheless, more than 90% of the news- 
papers of the nation had obeyed their owners and the business 
interests on which they depend for their advertising revenue, 
and done everything to defame Roosevelt for month after month. 
In industrial States like Pennsylvania and Connecticut, which the 
Republicans h&ped to retain, efforts to intimidate and cajple work- 
people to vote gainst Roosevelt went to such lengths that many 
of the upper ranks of labour who might have voted in their tra- 
ditional way were driven from sheer irritation to vote Democratic.^ 
Throughout the country, employers’ associations circularised their 
members suggesting how to “ persuade ” their men to vote, and 
sent letters misrepresenting the social security legislation of the 
New Deal which were distributed to employees in their pay- 
^ envelopes.^ Vote frauds were numerous, and the largest campaign 
funds ever known in the U.S. A. were employed. 

But all the potency of this exceptionally dirty campaign was 
powerless to erase the anti-labour record of Governor Landon 
and of the men who dominated the Republican Convention which 
him as their candidate in June. Here, for the first tim^ 
middle-western business tended to predominate over the East, 
and the rawest and most ruthless type of employer succeeded in 
having nominated the Kansan who operated non-union oil wells 
who had turned out the troops against the strikers.^ The 

I See the account in “Middletown in Transition,’’ op. cit,^ of ho’vO a glass factory- 
forced its men to wear Landon buttons, which thejr tore off outside, thus driving many 
of them even into the arms of Socialism and Communism, 
a See the speech of Postmaster Farley reported in the New Tork Tztwijj of November 
193 5 j the request sent to the Department of Justice to prosecute the Penn- ^ 
sylvania Manufacturers Association by Governor Earle, October, 1936. The Labor 
World of Chattanooga, Tennessee, published facsimiles of letters from employers’ 
associations, in the issue of October 30, 1936. 

3 Ernest Weir, the steel manufacturer of Weirton, one of the most depressing 
company towns in the country, and Joseph Pew, an oil producer who personifies the 
crude anujabour policy traditional in Pennsylvania, were two of the most prominent 
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Convention furthermore turned down most of the plans advocated 
by labour representatives. Its endorsement of ‘‘The AmeriGaa 
Way ’ — that is, putting the clock badk to frontier conditions— 
wascomplete. • 

Roosevelt’s supporters could quote a long list of mildlj^ pro-lajbour 
measures he had had passed during his governorship of New York 
State, and of legislation condemned by the unions which he^ had 
vetoed. The programme of the New Deal was in 1936 still 
mainly a promise rather than a performance, but Roosevelt re- 
iterated his intention of clinging to the same ideals. “ For all 
these we have only just begun to fight,” he maintained in his final 
campaign declaration.^ At the A.F, of L. annual Convention 
in 1935* no less than thirteen resolutions were put down urging 
the establishment of a labour party.^ It is not practical politics, 
however, to build up a third party in the U.S.A.Jn a single year,' 
however ready the rank-and-file might now be for it. A com- 
promise was therefore effected in the formation of Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, which was to endorse Roosevelt and his New Heal 
aspirations for the presidency, and build up an electioneering 
machine district by district in order to marshal the voters behind 
any progressive and pro-labour candidate who might show himself, 
under the sponsorship of whatever party or label, and stand for 
State or Federal office. In a sense, then, this plan was merely 
an extension of the traditional policy of the A.F. of L. — ‘‘ support 
your friends and punish your enemies” — ^and suffered from the 
same weaknesses. But on the other hand it took a definite step 
Turther in setting up a more or less permanent electioneering 
machine which could easily be converted to the use of a national 
labour party should events prove favourable in the future. At 
the same time, the League, as the manifestation of a new and de- 
tSrmined attitude of organised labour towards politics, might serve 
to impress the candidates it endorsed and sustain their loyalty to 
their election pledges once they were elected.® The League 

1 S|ieech of October 29. 

2 From such organisations of the semi-sHlled as the United Textile Workers and the 
Ladies Garment Workers, and from State Federations of Labor in Utah, Wisconsin, 
and Oregon. The Executive of the Federation declared that to form a labour party 
at this time would be to obey the dictates of Moscow. 

3 There have been some bad cases, like that of Governor Davey of Ohio, elected on 
labour pledges, who lent the troops to the steel companies during the 1937 strike. He 
was not re-nominated in 1938, but meanwhile the strike had been lost. 
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made it perfectly clear that it was endorsing Roosevelt and the 
New Deal, and not the Democratic Party as siftch. Its “ 1936 
purpose ” was therefore t^ be regarded as a makeshift, nothir^g 
permanent. Powerful unions like that of the coal-miners ^ also 
stated explicitly that they would vote for the President, and would 
not thereby be endorsing prominent Democrats who represented 
plantation and sweat-shop interests, like Vice-President Garner of 
Texas, and Senator Robinson of Arkansas, leader of the Upper 
House. Many who were present at the Convention of the 
Democratic Party in July made the comment that Roosevelt’s 
chief ally there seemed to be John Lewis, leader of the progressive 
forces of unionism. It was the solid working-class vote which 
Lewis could promise him that did most to secure his re-notnination 
for the Presidency. In the election Roosevelt polled nearly 
^2S million votes, and about four-fifths of this total were reliably 
estimated to have been cast by wage-earners. ^ This, in the face 
of the unparalleled campaign of opposition by the Republicans, 
muGt be considered far more than a tribute to the organising 
efficiency of the newly formed League ; it testifies to the growing 
^class-consciousness throughout the country. The remainder 
of Roosevelt’s votes must be accredited largely to small, independent 
farmers. For in many of the predominantly rural states his 
plurality over Landon in 1936 was larger than that over Hoover 
in 1932, and he gathered his heaviest harvest of all in farming 
counties where the eo-operative movement is strong. His accept- 
ance of the farmer’s plight as a permanent national responsibility 
had been appreciated. 

No more striking evidence can be found that the national 
vote was dividing on class rather than historical lines than among 
the Negroes. This section of the electorate, being so indigent, 
is most open to being bought by the party with the highest funds— 
inevitably the party of the wealthy business interests. Few Negroes 
in the South can qualify to join the electorate ; those that do aspire 
to the polls are normally voted, often without qualifying, through 
the agency of Federal officials appointed by the Republican Party 
when in power, and to whom the Negroes owe their jobs.^ The 

1 See the Proceedings of the United Mine Workers in March, 1936, annual convention. 

z See a good article by L. A. Huston in New Tork Times of November 8, 1936. 

3 E,g, as postmen. 
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Democratic Party, as the preserve of the dominant white interest 
in the South, has ?>een bound to alienate the Negro, and in any 
case has felt no desire to embrace him. •The bulk of the Negro 
vote— that of the Northern manufacturing centres— remembers 
that the Democratic Party belongs to the Southern planters, and 
votes Republican. During 1934 in Louisville, Kentucky, how- 
ever, where almost without a break since the Civil War Republican 
mayors and legislators had been elected by the Negro vote, there 
appeared a Democratic mayor and legislators. Later, in Memphis 
(Tennessee), Chicago, and North Carolina, Democratic Negroes 
began to replace Republican Negroes elected to office. By 193^ 
there were some 100,000 Negroes in trade unions, ft is estimated 
that during the presidential election between two-thfrds and four- 
fifths of the black vote was cast for Roosevelt. 

Finally, the fact that in many constituencies the same citizens 
who supported Roosevelt for President voted for pro-labour 
candidates standing for other offices but not in the Democratic 
Party, and the fact that such progressives were returned in altogether 
unusual numbers, go to prove that many were for the first time 
ignoring party labels, ignoring what their newspapers told them,^ 
and voting for a national economic and social policy.^ In the 
State of Washington, for instance, the Commonwealth Federation 
was formed by Left-wing and trade-union groups during the 
Slump, and it sent Senator Schwellenbach to Congress as an inde- 
pendent in 1934 on the platform “ End Poverty in Washington.” 
In 1936 it captured the State Democratic Convention, which 
thereupon adopted the startlingly Socialistic programme of 
nationalising the public utilities, banks, and munition factories. 
For the Presidency it supported Roosevelt. In New York a 
State Labor Party was formed, with the alliance of Mayor La 
Gifardia, a Member of the Republican Party, against whom 
during elections in the City Roosevelt has supported the Democratic 
Tammany Hall. This Labor Party succeeded in capturing a 
number of up-State rural counties, thus securing the election 

1 The virtual unanimity of the Press as a vehicle of denunciation and vilification of 
Roosevelt — a Press always recognised by Americans to be. mainly a mouthpiece for 
business views — did much to solidify the pro-New Deal vote. The election was a 
phenomenal vote of no-confidence in the Press as a whole and its lack of impartiality. 

2 There has been no national programme on which the country has divided since 
the Civil War. 
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to the State Governorship of the Democratic Lehman. Massa- 
chusetts refused to elect to the Senate ex-Govfernor Curley, who, 
though a Democrat, had displayed reactionary leanings. At ^the 
end, a number of representatives of third parties found them- 
selves in Congress — eight of the Progressive, seven of the Farmer- 
Labor Party — all from districts which had supported Roosevelt. 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League reckoned that it could count 
fifty members of the Federal legislature as ‘‘progressives” 
sympathetic to its aims. 


SECTicfN 11 . Roosevelt’s First Administration 

The new sympathy with collective action generated in^the nation 
since 1929 provided the basis for a revitalised union movement, 
which in its turn may be made the foundation for a political labour 
movement. But how much could be built upon it depended on 
less intangible factors — namely, the circumventing of the traditional 
cAstacles to union organisation buttressed by the courts, the laws, 
the administrations, and the opposition of employers throughout 
the country. The support which Roosevelt could command in 
1936 from the lower ranks of American society, proves that 
through him they expected these obstacles could be most easily 
overcome. It was hoped that he would maintain the right 
atmosphere for the new-found sentiment of solidarity to come 
to fruit. Yet neither the Labor’s Non-Partisan League nor 
any other labour organisation exacted any specific promise from 
the President in return for delivering him the working-class vote 
during the election. Their hopes for the future were founded 
on the record of his first administration during the years 1932-36. 

When Roosevelt entered the White House, so low had the 
authority of his potential opponents fallen that h^ could Eave 
passed almost any measures he chose. Unfortunately, however, 
he neither had, nor seemed able to accept from the advisers sum- 
moned to his aid, any consistent programme beyond the vague 
social aspiration of bringing business and labour and government 
into co-operation. When he spoke of the need for “ a new eco- 
nomic order rising out of the disintegration of the old,” * he did 

* Message to Congress in January, 1935. 
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not mean he had found one, or that he accepted any of the recognised 
European panaceas. It seemed merely that he would regard a 
certain amount of experimentation among his subordinates with a 
benevolent eye, and refuse to be hidebound by precedent Con- 
sequently, a number of his projects which began with promise 
were allowed to'come to little, especially when opposition raised 
its head on the resuscitation of business, Roosevelt could have 
nationalised the banking system in 1933 > he could have put an ^nd 
once for all to the perennial weaknesses of the U.S.A. credit 
structure, and in addition much facilitated the finance of his measures 
dealing, e.g. with housing and agriculture, and possibly have 
carried to success his programme of controlling price-fixing by 
combinations of employers and eradicating the abusts of the stock 
exchanges* Instead, the banking system was only patched up, 
great budget deficits have been incurred, the Securities Exchange 
Commission created to reform the stock markets has lacked 
resolution and eiffectiveness, and should the Government pursue 
its declared aim of breaking down the control of prices, it is lik^y 
to be defeated by the traditional tactics of business working through 
the courts. The New Deal policies can be criticised for failing to 
make a great use of a great opportunity. Almost nothing has been 
done to remedy the growing disharmonies within the country’s 
financial structure by redistributing income 5 ^ indeed, during the 
majority of Roosevelt’s first term workers not organised into trade 
unions found their real income steadily declining,^ and when the 
volume of production and dividends in industry were fast approach- 
ijfg their 1929 peak, there still remained in idleness some 7 million 
unabsorbed workers. 

On the other hand, the inauguration of the New Deal caused a 
rapid upturn in business fortunes, and dragged the country out of 
th^ depths (jf its despair. Demand was first resuscitated in the 
consumers’ goods industries and agriculture, spread to the producers 
of durable consumers’ goods, and finally called into activity the 
•makers of capital goods. Every indication points to the conclusion 

1 pp, 7S and 79. 

2 Unemployed men who came on to Federal relief benefited from higher scales and 
greater security, especially casual workers like Negroes, who were now better off than 
they had ever been. Farm workers also benefited somewhat. For a detailed study of 
Roosevelt’s first administration, see “An American Experiment,” by Hugh-Jones and 
Radice (Oxford University Press). 
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that had Hoover’s policy of letting the depression work itself 
out been persisted in, the general misery wopld have been very 
^ little relieved for some^years. Great sums were spent by the 
Government in a variety of ways for relieving the unemployed ; 
loans were made out of public money to distressed farmers and 
businesses, while subsidies were granted where- land was retired 
from use under the auspices of the Agriculture Adjustment 
Administration (A.A.A.) for the purpose of reducing output ^nd 
raising prices. The Federal Housing Administration was set up 
to encourage the flow of private credit into the repair and construc- 
tion of buildings by ensuring it against loss. 

The broadr.theory that only by sustaining the purchasing power 
of the masses ^nd keeping its rise in line with the rise of other forms 
of income can economic society be stabilised and flucthations in 
business prosperity be evened out, has always been implicit in the 
policies of labdur movements. This same theory seems to be one 
of the few principles which form a recurrent theme underlying all 
I^oosevelt’s legislation. There can be no doubt that this unanimity 
between the President and articulate labour has encouraged the 
man in the street to overlook the failures of the New Deal policies 
and lend an enthusiastic support to Roosevelt. As much of the 
programme has worked out, it is difiicult to detect any substantial 
benefit for the masses. The housing policy, for instance, did 
nothing appreciable to add to the volume of building construction 
^937- -A measure of prosperity, precarious because it restricts 
production at home rather than encourages exports or develops 
the home market, has been introduced into agriculture. The 
county committees set up as local administrative units under 
Washington have in places subjected many to injustices, both in 
selecting the lands to be retired from cultivation and in distributing 
relief. Moreover, the policy of restricting production has diverged 
attention from the need to save the nation’s soil from destructive 
erosion and bad cultivation. Nothing has been done to check or 
remedy the turning of men off the land with nowhere to go and the,s 
substitution of machinery. Nevertheless, compared wifh the 
experience of Hoover’s Federal Farm Board, the A.A.A. has 
been a roaring success. There can be no dispute that the majority 
of farm people, rugged individualists as many of them were, are 
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far happier and securer under the planned regime of Secretary 
Wallace than durijig the post-War years of gradual deterioration. 
The country seems committed to a central control over its fields, 
despite the attempt of the Supreme Court in Januarj^, 1936, 
to restore the old order of things.^ 

Some measures long sought by the A.F. of L. were passed Ty 
Congress. One Act, '‘designed to aid the States in enforcing 
statutes regulating or prohibiting the sale in the open marketrof 
prison-made goods,” ^ provided for the marking of all such goods 
entering inter-State commerce, and forbade transporting them 
into States whose laws prohibited their public sale. Again, it 
was enacted that no judge, debtor, or trustee should influence 
employees of enterprises or property he administered under legal 
guidance, •against joining a bona-fide trade union ; funds should not 
be administered in such a A^'ay as to discourage such unions or 
maintain bogus ones.^ What pleased the A.F. of L. most of all 
was an extension of the policy it had urged on Congress when the 
Davis-Bacon Act was passed in 1931. This measure had enacted 
that all workers employed in building by the Federal Government 
should receive wages current in the building trades. But, as usual, 
the Act was so drawn as to be incapable of administration in the 
way the A.F. of L. desired. No specific penalties were mentioned 
for disobedient employers, nor was the abuse outlawed by which 
employees are forced to pay back secretly part of the wage they have 
been paid openly. In August, 1935, the weaknesses of the law 
were remedied, and a new and effective procedure begun by the 
Secretary of Labor for determining what wages shall be paid in each 
contract. In the following June the Walsh-Healey Act was passed, 
extending similar regulation to the labour used by manufacturers 
in producing materials or equipment contracted for by the Govern- 
ment in anj amount exceeding 10,000 dollars. Accordingly, 
the Secretary, of Labor had during the next year to determine what 
wage rates should be paid in 4,575 contracts extending to a large 
^lumber of industries. These rates were fixed after public hearings 
in whfch the representatives of organised labour could participate, 

1 Invalidation of the A. A. A. Act. Another Act on similar principles was immediately 
rushed through. 

2 Public Act No. 215. See Monthly Labor Review^ op. cit.j September, 1935. 

3 Public Act No. 296. See Monthly Labor Revino^ op. cit.^ August, 1934. 
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and plainly held within them the possibility of a wide influence 
over the fortunes of work-people in many trades, ^ When the C.LO. 
failed in the steel strike^ of the spring of 1937 to extend union 
contracts/rom the U.S, Steel Corporation to seven large independent 
firms, the flatter threatened to undermine union wage standards in 
the industry. Next, however, the independents were forced to 
accept the union rate of 62^ cents an hour in Government contracts 
and thus to all intents and purposes fall into line with U.S. SteelA 
Again, the Tennessee Coal and Iron Co., which had made a policy 
of paying its Alabaman miners in scrip valid only at the exorbitant 
company store, had to undertake as a condition of securing govern- 
mental contacts that it would pay the specified rates in cash.^ 
Each of thes©^ awards from the Department of Labor represented 
a substantial gain for both unions and work-people. In^'the main, 
however, the record of a year’s administration seems to show that 
the Secretary Has been in no hurry to disturb the status quo^ except 
perhaps in one or two sweated industries like the manufacture 
of clothing.® 

Of more importance for the masses as a whole, and composing 
the central, enduring feature of the New Deal, was Roosevelt’s 
social security legislation. As late as 1931, the A.F. of L., in 
its annual convention at Vancouver, refused to endorse a programme 
of State unemployment or health insurance ; but the pressure of 
distress during the next year converted the great majority of the 
Federation, leaving only a few ultra-conservatives like John Frey 
of the metal trades, Matthew Woll, Gompers’s chief lieutenant, 
and Victor Olander of Chicago isolated in silent disapproval. 
Consequently, when the Federal Social Security Act was passed 
in August, 1935, the main concern of organised labour was whether 
it would be invalidated by the Supreme Court. The annual 
convention of the Federation in 1935 even instructed jhe execujjve 
council to draw up an amendment for the Federal. Constitution 
giving wider powers to Congress to legislate for schemes of labour 
and social welfare. 


1 The companies fought this award in the courts, but in vain. 

2 See United Mine Workers Journal^ February i, 1939, p* 18. 

3 No attempt seems, for example, to have been made to bring up Southern wages 
to the level of Northern ones for the same work. See Labor Information Bulletin^ of the 
Department of Labor, October, 1937. 
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Not only the unions^ but the makers of the Act itself were very 
obviously afraid af the courts, and exercised by the inevitable^ 
difficulties of bringing any centralised ipeasure for- social welfare 
within the Procrustean framework of the Constitutio^j.^ The 
main deficiencies of the Act and the labours of financing and ad- 
ministering it spring from this source. Since the Federal authori- 
ties might not invade the preserves of the sovereign States, how were 
these forty-eight independent units to be coaxed into co-operafing 
with Washington in insurance schemes which must inevitably 
be administered from the centre, and how were the administrators 
in a hundred diverse localities to be kept up to uniform minima laid 
down from the outside ? The solution found was* to contribute 
a percentage Federal grant-in-aid to States which* had approved 
schemes for old-age pensions, support of the indigent blind and 
needy children, and certain rnedical and welfare services for mothers - 
and children 5 an unemployment insurance system was to be evoked 
by levying a Federal tax on all wages, most of which would be re- 
mitted where employers contributed to a State insurance schenje. 
The cumbersome administration of such a law and its slow work- 
ing have been justly criticised. During the business recession 
of 1937-8, for example, the benefits payable for a maximum of " 
sixteen weeks to the unemployed were often so slow in arriving 
that millions had to register for relief to tide them over the period 
of delay, and later discovered that relief rates were higher than 
insurance. However, it is not easy to launch a faultless scheme for 
some 40 million employees in a couple of years, especially in a 
federal country.^ A more serious criticism, perhaps, is that the 
law gives only to him that hath. The poorer and more backward 
States, whose governments had not in the past inaugurated 
pensions and maintenance schemes, were deprived of Federal funds: 
wiiile all States were not induced to pass unemployment insurance 
laws with equal speed. 

However, by June, 1938, twenty-eight States took part in the 
• insurance plan, all but one in old-age assistance. The miserable 
county poor-farms for the aged are reported to be already disappear- 

1 The Supreme Court did in fact validate the law, hut only after Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign for its reform had chastened the “ Nine Old Men.” 

2 The Act ' contained other provisions for helping States with all sorts of health 
services, and rehabilitating the physically disabled. 
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ing, and studies are being pursued in Washington with intent to 
relieve them of another 5 million dependants. In June also 
about another 2*9 million souls were being aided among the 
blind and the needy children. Who could have predicted five 
years ago that nearly 10,000 public officials would be administering 
a far-flung scheme incorporating permanent collective action in 
American life on an unprecedented scale ? 

'Between 1932 and 1937 unemployment among gainfully 
occupied workers in the U.S,A. was reduced from 23% to io%A 
But even this shrinkage left ample need for the continuance of 
Federal relief,^ This has taken a number of forms — cash or 
commodity grants, public works, training-camps, or grants-in-aid 
to promote the creation of jobs by State authorities. With the 
promised persistence of technological unemployment in the U.S. A., 
the departments in Washington which administer relief appear to 
be hardly less permanent than the Social Security Board 5 but they 
depend on annual grants from Congress liable to severe fluctuation 
and in general their status is unsatisfactorily insecure. However, 
their existence and policy must be of the very greatest importance 
to organised labour, for they largely hold it in their power to de- 
termine how far unionised trades shall be diluted and the wages 
fixed in union contracts undercut. It is difficult to find any 
consistent policy on the part of the authorities, who have wavered 
between a mere relief of bare, physical needs and the attempt 
to find for workers jobs fitting their normal occupations and at rates 
of remuneration very little lower than the normal. In so far as 
funds were sufficient, Washington seems to have preferred the 
latter course, and has frequently resisted attempts to force work- 
people on relief to accept j obs in sweat-shops at less than “ reasonable ” 
rates. To this extent the Government has done what it could to 
maintain the living standards of the occupied population, although 
the A.F. of L, does not appear to have interested .itself in en- 
couraging or supporting the Government on this score.^ This 

1 Figures issued by the I.L.O. in 1938. The corresponding figures for th^ unem.- ^ 
ployed of Great Britain were 22% and 10%. 

2 For the difficulties of establishing unemployment relief in the U.S.A., see pp. 

3 According to the_ CJ.O, News of August 27, 1938, it has even supported the 
efforts of employers in New Jersey to defeat State appropriations without which 
Washington will give no grant-in-aid. 
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however, is not true, especially latterly, of the organisations among 
the less skilled, who are naturally more concerned with dilution * 
by^ idle men seeking work at any pay/ The Committee for 
Industrial Organisation (C.LO.), which represents the»* bulk of 
these organisations, has, for example, been consulted by the authgri- 
ties before fixing*relief rates for workers in the sugar-beet fields: it 
made the suggestion, adopted by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (W.P.A.) that millions of dollars’ worth of winter clothing 
should be purchased from the depressed clothing trades and distri- 
buted in direct relief ; it viewed with concern the recent salary 
reductions affecting clerical, technical, and professional workers 
employed on W.P.A. projects ” in July, 1938. • 

With all Its shortcomings, the New Deal programme of succour 
for the less fortunate members of society has been generally 
acclaimed— even those conservative interests whose normal object 
is to minimise taxation were glad, during the setback to business in 
1937, that the purchasing power of the masses should be made 
up by Federal subsidy. It has also been shown what cause tie 
A.F. of L., representing organised labour, had to be grateful to 
Roosevelt. However, it is not perhaps so much from services 
rendered by the New Deal to the needy, or to organised labour, 
as such, that Roosevelt’s attitude and value to the working population 
have been judged. Just because a conflict of interest is beginning 
to be felt between certain sections in America, the crucial tests 
of the New Deal is felyto be its #ect on^^^t^^ 
labour' movement. Here the testing-ground was the National 
Recovery Administration (N.R. A.) and its aftermath. 

This piece of machinery was the first of Roosevelt’s creations, 
on coming into office, and was planned to launch business into a| 
quick recovery. More than any other measure it turned upon thi 
Piesident’s ])elief that employers, employees, and Governmen| 
could be brought into fruitful co-operation. Virtually the plafl 
was to raise prices without an inflation, by the simple process of 
• suspending the anti-trust laws and urging operators in each industry 
to come together, reduce hours, and raise wages all round, and make 
an end of cut-throat competition. The agreement in each 
industry was incorporated in a published Code which contained 
the trade practices and working conditions to be observed by each 
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employer, and had to be approved by the Government Now, 
these Codes were framed after public hearings dn which a Labor 
Advisory Board and a Consumers’ Advisory Board participated 
as repre^ntatives of those interests* The whole process had a 
democratie air, and the resulting Codes and their application 
seemed evidence of the co-operation hoped for b/ the President 

But the reality was far otherwise* The labour and consumers’ 
Boards were not directly representative, but chosen in Washington. 
In themselves they had no compulsory power, and had no influence 
except when they acted as mouthpieces for strongly organised 
unions whom the employers could not ignore. In the great 
majority of Codes, therefore, groups of employers who had the 
advantage of initiating proceedings, who alone of all the negotiators 
were conscious of what they wanted in advance, and who came 
determined to make the greatest possible profit for their group 
out of the suspension of the anti-trust laws, merely bargained with 
the Government, which aimed to raise the level of employment 
by reducing hours and maintaining wages. The Code Authorities 
who had the first responsibility for seeing that the provisions of the 
Code were observed, were almost always employers. It soon 
became plain that the patriotic atmosphere of crisis which it was 
hoped would serve as a solvent to individual self-seeking, had in 
no sense impelled the employers to co-operate. Consequently, as 
the Government hesitated to offend them by invoking compulsion, 
and in any case feared that if any employer were driven to the courts 
the whole plan might be invalidated, the pressure of business 
interests behind the scenes in the main secured for them what they 
wanted.^ 

For its part the Government had the satisfaction during the 
eighteen months in which the N.R.A. was active, of seeing em- 
ployment in industries covered by Codes rise by som^ 2,055,000. 
A basic rate of 35 to 40 hours’ work a week was spread through the 
majority of industry, and has in the main held its own ever since. 
The employment of childen under 14 was stopped, of those between 
14 and 15 limited to three hours a day.^ Industrial home work 
was practically eliminated, minimum wap^es were set at n rente 
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an hour. All forms of safety and health standards in industry 
tended to be forced upwards, and a detailed study of working • 
conditions such as had never before b«en made in the U.S.A., 
was carried out and broadcast, witK a powerful effect 4 n public 
opinion. A sick industry like that of coal-mining, being slowly 
ruined by chaotic price-cutting, owed its salvation to the N.R.A., 
and the possibility of a permanent price and production control 
from the centre. Many other industries, if to a lesser degree, 
learned from the same respite, and, as e,g, in the manufacture 
of medium and low-priced jewelry, have voluntarily and without 
compulsion from trade unions undertaken, since the collapse of the 
Codes, to maintain within themselves minimum dbnditions par- 
ticularly for child labour and against home work. • 

The valuable potentialities which lay in regulating production 
by the system of Codes were revealed only where^a strong union 
existed to take a hand. Perhaps the best example is to be found in 
the manufacture of women’s clothing, where for a quarter of a 
century the powerful and progressive International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union (I.L.G.W.U.) had battled against the 
multiplication of small employers and jobbers, the creation of 
sweat-shops and home work under horrible conditions, and the 
movement of production over-night away from areas into which the 
Union had brought some sort of order. The industry had, in 
fact, to face the same chaotic competitive situation — and among 
recently immigrated workers — ^as in coal-mining. The Union 
met* with the four associations of employers concerned, and 
secured the negotiation of a Code in 1933 which generalised 
throughout the industry the provisions of the collective contracts 
signed by the New York manufacturers in 1932. Only one of the 
employing associations raised any opposition, mainly because 
it*was afraictthat officials might find their way into the back-yards 
where its members try by obscurity to evade taxation. The 
Union was given two voting representatives on the board of ad- 
ministration, and they used their power, backed by a threat of 
protest from the Union ranks, to inspect the books of employers 
and make studies for eliminating unfair practices forbidden by the 
rules of the Code, and for bringing pressure against those who 



* After a two-day strike in August, 1933, to show its seriousness. 
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evaded obligations they had undertaken. The problem of frag- 
rmentation and migration in the industry beyond^the control of the 
Union was met by the mfmufacturers agreeing to designate at the 
commenc^ement of the season those contractors to whom they 
wojild giv 6 out work, and not to change their contractors without 
permission from the Code Authority. The country was divided 
into two wage areas, over which minimum rates were generalised. 
No employment of adolescents under 1 8 years in the manufacturing, 
under i6 in the non-manufacturing branches; a 35-hour week " 
to be worked between the hours of 8.30 and 4.30 without overtime 
except by permission of the Authority ; no work in homes or in- 
sanitary premfks ; these were some of the remaining provisions 
of the Code. ^ 

The advantages of this new form qf industrial self-government 
■ are manifest. Employers were relieved from the anxiety of price- 
cutting and chaotic competition. Unlike so many others, the 
Code was enforceable, and dishonesty under it minimised, by the 
strength of union organisation behind it. On the other hand, 
the I.L.G.W.U. now obtained supplementary machinery for 
disciplining recalcitrant employers, bringing unorganised workers 
within the pale of conditions for whose maintenance it was itself 
mainly responsible, and buttressing those conditions themselves-— 
no small auxiliary to the usual weapons open to a union in job 
control. Finally, the consumer was protected because it would 
be almost impossible for a union, while under the eye of 
a Code authority, to restrict the entrants to a trade or hold up wages 
in such a way as to exercise a detrimental and monopolistic controE 
But without the support of a union, work-people in chaotic and 
sometimes bloodthirsty industries, like the manufacture of clothing 
or the mining of coal, stand no chance of getting -the fruits of their 
productivity. For full success it would seem that »Codes ne^d 
unions, and unions need Codes or their equivalent. 

Such lessons from the brief life of the N.R.A. were not over- 
looked. The President kept together the skeleton of a research " 
organisation under George Berry, head of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, as Co-ordinator for Industrial Co-operation, w^hich held 
meetings with heads of business, and in 1937 ^ report to the 

President proposing further legislation for the regulation of in- 
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dustryA In industries where unionism was weak or just beginning 
to show its head ^'iinder the respite of a Code, the demise of the. 
N.,R.A. was the signal for a stampeck to the jungle. Hours 
were lengthened somewhat, wages cut, child and femaie labour * 
increased, members of unions discharged, and in chaotic industries, 
like the manufacture of shoes, the migration of factories to low- 
l:** ' wage areas was revived. But in strongly unionised trades, like the 

manufacture of clothing, the unions were able to prolong most of 
the advantages secured under their Codes. There have been no 
conflicts, but a marked improvement of relations between manage- 
ments and the unions, and some success has attended the effort 
to substitute for the Code a general collective agre^ent enforced 
by the xinion. On the other hand, the prospect t>f a return to 
chaos in an industry like that of coal-mining, whose plight had been 
brought home to the public conscience for many^years, was un- • 
comfortable enough to force legislative action by Congress under 
f pressure from the United Mine Workers — that is, the threat 

of a strike among 450,000 miners. An Act was passed in August, 
1935, only to be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
because it ordered operators to bargain collectively with the union, 
then re-passed by Congress without that provision, setting up a " 
little N.R.A. for the bituminous coal industry. A Code was to be 
formulated by a Bituminous Coal Commission, regulating prices 
and volume of output for each district. No Act of Congress 
which hoped to pass as constitutional could, of course, dare to set 
up any direct machinery of compulsion to force mine operators into 
accepting and abiding by the Code. An indirect method was 
therefore devised : an excise tax of 15% of the sale price of coal 
per ton at the mine was to be levied, ^ 9 ^% of which would be re- 
mitted to producers who accepted the provisions of the Code. 
The balance left in the Commission’s hands has been used to buy 
up and put out of use surplus mines, while the W.P.A. has set 
men to work sealing abandoned workings which were polluting the 
• river^k of the North-East, and extinguishing fires that raged under- 
ground in old mines, thus doing something towards clearing up the 
v/reckage of the industry and minimising its future depredations. 

1 See Nezv Tork Times of November ii, 1936, and January 16, 1937. The legMatxon 
for the regulation of hours and wages arising from it in 1938 will be discussed later. ^ 

2 Congress has theoretically full power to levy taxes under the Constitution, 
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The industry now being practically nationalised, its affairs have 
^remained more satisfactory, and may continue so, as long as the 
union is strong enough tocenforce compliance on the employers.. 

So fa^ then, the experience of workers under the N.R.A. 
proves to have been mixed. On the vast majority of Code adminis- 
trations organised labour had no representative with a vote, and the 
A.F. of L. protested increasingly, as more and more Codes were 
devised, that they had no genuine voice in their making. Indeed 
it was perfectly plain to Roosevelt and his advisers from the outset 
that the strength of organisation among labour forces was in no 
way comparable to that among employers. Combination among 
the latter was to be directly encouraged by the N.R.A. Was labour 
to be put at a greater disadvanta,ge than ever ? The Government 
could do nothing to cause the birth of strong unions over-night, so 
that it was unavoidable that organised" labour should play a minor 
part in the bulk of code-making and administration. But what 
the Government could do was to clear the way for a speedier 
organisation of unions in the immediate future. Yet, the old 
obstacles remained unshaken, rooted in bad laws, worse administra- 
tion, and conservative judges mainly under the aegis of the sovereign 
States. How was the Federal Government to correct these? 
mat it did was to revert to the notion of co-operation between 
business and labour, and secured a quid pro quo from the spokes- 
men of the employers that, in return for the suspension of the 
ariti-trust laws, they would tolerate an increase of unionism and 
take disputes with unions to arbitration. This bargain was 
incorporated in the National Industrial Recovery Act, and how the' 
employers carried out their part of it will be reviewed below. 
But as far as the intentions of Roosevelt went, it can hardly be 
ou ted that he aimed at a substantial encouragement of unionisation 
and no mere verbal pact. It has already been said that his objeSt 
of increasing the purchasing power and volume of employment 
Aroughout the country was the traditional object of trade unionism. 
Ihis coincidence is brought out by the Act’s declaration of policy 
■ j ■ consumption of industrial and agricultural 

prcaucts by increasing purchasing power. , . 

In the celebra^ted Section qa of the Act there is stated that side 
of the bargain which affected the organisation of labour : 
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“ (i) Employees shall have the right to organise and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from interference, restraint, ^r coercion of employers 
of labour, or of their agents, in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organisation or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection 5 

“ (2) No employee and no one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing.” 

For the first time in American history a Federal statute stated 
the right of all labour to combine and the unlawfulness of inter- 
ference with this right. To an Englishman accustomed for some 
60 years to a labour code on the statute book, such a declaration 
seems a commonplace. Tft an American, this, which might 
prove the first substantial step away from the grip*of the antique 
common law on activities of organised labour, was a Magna Carta. 
It was an unparalleled invitation to the A.F. of L. to turn itself 
into a powerful labour movement. * 

On the collapse of the N.R.A., Section ’]a was rescued and in- 
serted in a new Act, this time in a more clearly defined and authori- 
tative form. The right of employees to self-organisation is re- 
stated, and the concept clarified by a list of “ unfair labor practices 
for an employer.” Among such practices * are found the domina- 
tion or interference with any labour organisation, financial or other 
support to it, any form of discriminatory treatment of employees 
i» order to discourage their membership of unions or their filing 
charges or giving evidence under the Act, and, most extreme 
of all, “ to refuse to bargain collectively with the representatives 
of his employees.” Unless employers undertake bona-fide col- 
lective bargaining with their men, they would henceforth break 
the law. The law was uncompromising and intended for ad- 
ministration against any odds. A board of three was created to, 
.report ^on unfair practices under the Act and enforce its provisions. 
It replaced a number of other similar boards which lapsed with 
the N.R.A. The line to be taken in persuading the courts 
that such a bold Act was constitutional was indicated in the 

* National Labor Relations Act) Section 8- See Appendix on p. 107 for text of 
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“ Findings and Policy ” which prefaced it. In the same declaration 
-Roosevelt’s conviction that unemployment can only be conquered 
by the labour policy of maintaining purchasing power was reiterated. 
Unfair labour practices leading to stoppages have “ the necessary effect 
ofburdenihg or obstructing commerce by . . . causing diminution 
of employment and wages.” Inequality of bargaining power 
between men and masters 

“substantially burdens and affects the flow of commerce, and 
tends to aggravate recurrent business depressions, by depressing 
wage rates and the purchasing power of wage earners in industry 
... It IS hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to . . . encoprage(ing} the practice and procedure of collective 
bargaining and ... the exercise by workers of full freedom of 
association. ^ 


The Act was to be defended as a necessary weapon of Congress 
in its constitutional right of regulating the flow of interstate com- 
m^rce. 

Although the N.R.A. officially refused to permit unions to 
draft and initiate labour provisions in Codes or to seat representatives 
with plenary powers among Code authorities, ^ nevertheless the fact 
t at the Labor Advisory Board as official spokesman for organised 
workers did take part in the processes of the N.R. A. and the setting 
of industry once more on its feet went far to enhance the prestige 
of unionism among all types of worker, just as the calling of the 
u \ ° collaboration with Wilson’s Administration during 

the War had enhanced it. Factories and workshops throughout 
the nation became abnormally anxious to learn the policy about 
wages and conditions upheld by the labour leaders and preLd for 
in W^hington. Working conditions became known in every 
branch of society as never before. Where, as in Ue clothfng 
trades, a union had been able to force the employers to come to 
terms with it, and had embodied its terms in a code, the new regime i 
proved a powerfiil stimulant to bringing unorganised section, of the ^ 

I National Labor Relations Act, Section I 

dumg set thetr views voiced 

negligible compared with the advantave °thar But this privilege was 

to initiate Cod^ provlttrS 
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industry within the union’s fold. Like Roosevelt’s other measures^^ 
therefore, the viewed as a supreme test of the Govern-' 

merit’s good will towards working-class rights, caused mixed feelings.' 
His theory of co-operation between employers, emploj^es, and 
Government proved definitely unrealistic. The representatives 
of labour had to content themselves with the status of very junior 
partners Yet the promise of the code administration, and later 
of the coal-mining law and the National Labor Relations Act, 
was enough to elicit an enthusiastic response from work-people 
such as no government had been able to command since the days of 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Appendix 

[Public — ^N o. 198 — 74TH Congress] 

[S 1958] 

AN ACT 

To dimmish the causes of labor disputes burdening or obstructing interstate and foreign 
commerce, to create a National Labor Relations Board, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled^ 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 

Section i. The denial by employers of the right of employees 
t 5 organize and the refusal by employers to accept the procedure 
of collective bargaining lead to strikes and other forms of industrial 
strife or unrest, which have the intent or the necessary effect of 
burdening or obstructing commerce by (a) impairing the efficiency, 
safety, or operation of the instrumentalities of commerce 5 (b) occur- 
ring in the current of commerce ; (c) materially affecting, restrain- 
ing, or controlling the flow of raw materials or manufactured or 
processed goods from or into the channels of commerce, or the 
• prices ^of such materials or goods in commerce 5 or (d) causing 
diminution of employment and wages in such volume as sub- 
stantially to impair or disrupt the market for goods flowing from 
or into the channels of commerce 

The inequality of bargaining power between employees who do 
not possess full freedom of association or actual liberty of contract, 
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and employers who are organized in the corporate or other forms 
of ownership association substantially burdens and aJffects the flow 
of commerce^ and tends tp aggravate recurrent business depressions, 
by depressing wage rates and the purchasing power of wage earners 
in industry and by preventing the stabilization of competitive wage 
rates and working conditions within and between industries. 

Experience has proved that protection by law of the right of 
employees to organize and bargain collectively safeguards com- 
merce from injury, impairment, or interruption, and promotes the 
flow of commerce by removing certain recognized sources of indus- 
trial strife and unrest, by encouraging practices fundamental to the 
friendly adjustment of industrial disputes arising out of differences 
as to wages, fcours, or other working conditions, and by restoring 
equality of bargaining power between employers and employees. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United* States to 
eliminate the causes of certain subst^tial obstructions to the free 
flow of commerce and to mitigate and eliminate these obstructions 
when they have occurred by encouraging the practice and procedure 
of collective bargaining and by protecting the exercise by workers 
of full freedom of association, self-organization, and designation of 
representatives of their own choosing, for the purpose of negotiating 
the terms and conditions of their employment or other mutual aid 
or protection. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. When used in this Act — 

(1) ^ The term person ” includes one or more individuals, part- 
nerships, associations, corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “ employer ” includes any person acting in tKb 
interest of an employer, directly or indirectly, but shall not include 
the United States, or any State or political subdivision thereof, or 
any person subject to the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time, or any labor organization (other than when acting 
as an employer), or anyone acting m the capacity t)f ofEcer "or 
agent of such labor organization, 

(3) The term^ “ employee ” shall include any employee, and 
shall not be limited^ to the employees of a particular employer, ^ 
unless the Act explicitly states otherwise, and shall include any 
individual whose work has ceased as a consequence of, or in con- 
n^tion with, any current labor dispute or because of any unfair 
labor practice, and who has not obtained any other regular and 
substantially equivalent employment, but shall not include any 
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more towards the rjght, until it began to oppose Rooseveltian 
policies in terms hardly distinguishable from the grossest reaction- 
aries in the Republican Party, Such a course was thrust upon it 
by the logic of its irreconcilability with Lewis — it had to feek 
allies among his enenaies. But his enemies were easily recognised 
as the enemies of the labour movement as a whole, whether within 
or without the Federation. The Federal elections held m the 
autumn of 1938, for a third of the Senate and the whole of the 
House of Representatives, became a testing time. In 1936 the 
Republican Party had only succeeded m winning the open support 
of one or two labour leaders, like Hutcheson. But in 1938, 
Green gave official sanction to a large number of Republican 
candidates, not because of their labour record, but because of 
their hostility towards the C.LO, This radical departure from 
the traditional “ non-partisan policy ” of the A.F, of L. caused 
an almost universal outcry among the rank and file of its unions. 
That they should be commanded to cast a vote for men like 
Governor Davey of Ohio, who had broken all his election pledges 
to labour and shed the blood of many strikers, or like ‘‘ Cotton 
Ed” Smith of Carolina, who typified the hostility of southern’ 
Jandowners to the liberties of the worker, was going too far. 
Even presidents of international unions like Tobin of the Teamsters 
countermanded the Executive’s orders, and joint demonstrations, 
parades, campaigning, and support of Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
by members of the A.F. of L., of the C.LO., and of railway 
brotherhoods that belonged to neither, everywhere witnessed to the 
growing unpopularity of Green and his colleagues.^ Particularly 
on the west coast, where the local leaders had succeeded in creating 
considerable bitterness between rival unions, universal co-operation 
Was noticeable, mainly because men were united against a deter- 
mined attempt by employers’ associations to exploit labour differ- 
ences in order to cripple the labour movement as a whole,^ 

1 Green ordered a boycott of Labor’s Kon-Partisa^ League, as being a creature of 
Lewis — an accusation which was far from true A boycott of the American Labor Party 
of New York State was also ordered, although an A F of L member headed it During 
the election, how^ever, it not only received C.I O support, but that of 1 50 leaders of 
A F of L locals, while many others w'ere prevented from giving open endorsement by the 
pressure on them exerted from the Federation’s offices* in Washington 

2 The theme of unity forced because some labour body found itself up against ex- 
ceptional odds can he found constantly m evidence not only in alliances between A F, of L. 
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It was in the West that the destructive side of union rivalry- 
had shown Itself in ugliest relief. In April, 1937, Executive 
of the A.F. of L. met and arranged its offensive against the C.LO. 
This was to be prosecuted on all fronts by the simple means of 
setting up dual bodies in the C.LO. spheres, for which purpose 
the dues paid by international unions to the Executive were to 
be doubled. For the most part this offensive came to very little 
by way of embarrassing the C.LO. The unfortunate result, 
which might have been expected, of inconveniencing and ex- 
asperating the general public by another outburst of that old pest, 
jurisdictional disputes, seems also to have been avoided for the 
most part. But on the eastern and western seaboard there existed 
two A.F. of L. leaders of the most ruthless and dictatorial type 
who did take seriously the Executive’s call to arms. Each of 
these men was deeply involved in^the corruption of local politics, 
respectively, in New York and Seattle, and knew himself to 
be unable to live in the same atmosphere as a genuine rank-and-file 
movement. In the East, then, Ryan,* president of the long- 
shoremen, espoused the cause of the feeble and corrupt leadership 
of the International Seamen’s Union, and refused to allow his 
men to work the ships that came into ports of the North Atlantic 
if the crews supported Joe Curran, champion of a rank-and-file 
group then trying to establish itself as the National Maritime 
Union. During the summer and autumn of 1937 Curran and 
his colleagues had to suffer the physical assaults of Ryan’s plug- 
uglies, while the latter joined the chorus of shipowners accusing 
the new union of Communism and dangerous sabotage at sea, and 
held up a number of ships by picketing them in harbour. In the 
East, however, the quarrel produced more smoke than fire, and 
when a coastwise election held among the sailors by the N.L.R.B. 
went strongly in favour of Curran, hostilities suteided without 
having produced an unfavourable effect on public opinion. The 


and C.I O unions m tlie political field, but also in tbe industrial The amyal of strike- 
breakers, or the attempt to use force against some striking local, has frequently brought it 
aid from offidal rivals See examples on pp 237 and 23S , also, the alhance of the CIO. 
Electrical Onion with the Machinists in New Jersey must have been largely due to the 
virulently anti-labour policy of the State authorities. 

* Fide mpra^ pp. 1S5 and 205, for Ryan*s connections 
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National Maritime Union joined the CJ.O, and Ryan decided 
that no profit was th be made out of raiding the ranks of the 
seamen, • 

Matters became* far more serious on the Pacific when Dave 
Beck, chief of the western teamsters and Seattle politician, came 
into conflict in May, 1937, with Harry Bridges, who had risen 
from the ranks to lead the Maritime Federation of the Pacific, a 
group of well-organised unions among lon^horemen and ship- 
board workers.^ Bridges began to extend the jurisdiction of his 
longshoremen to workers in the quayside warchousrs, bur am 
Green had handed over the waT-eliousomen trmughout the lou 't’v 
to the teamsters. Until October, rnen, tt'c ream^re.s c v. cj”- 
penters blockaded the warehouses whc’c men /vC'-e 

employed, and by violent tactics endeav^oured to keep t’^cm bh-** 
The embattled tcambters also extended their tampa’gn the 

Newspaper Guild, which cUimed tnc distribate-s of new^pp it 
Natuially the bitterly anti-uniOii empioyerb’ asso».iation« of n'e 
Pacific made the most of the situinon to tu*n pubhe op' iion 
against labour activity, anc: their case was st^tngmened bj the 
brutality of Beck's ‘‘goon squads ’ and the success with which 
they contrr'cd for a time to hamper vitv^ in the ports T'be 
effect on Beck’s own forCv.b was to cause sv ^ihng discontent, and 
in July not only the Ma'* time Fcdemriop voted to enter the 
CIO, but also the 8o,coc members of the Wood'^/o'^Pe^s Fedei i- 
tion, nominally members of the carpente»s’ urnor n me North- 
w’est. Flutchesoii, bard-y i^ari to ^CbC ma iv cltbi B mem- 
bers Without piotest, then inst.tuted a boycott of saw mi -‘s inJ 
other concei'ns which handled the p’oduv-ts of the A'uike^b 

His tactics resembled those of Beck, ind had r-e same effect of 
alienating many of his men put to wo’-k at die hateful task of 
fighting thei^ fcllow’'-woi'kcrs. Hutcheson cJied off ms bovcott 
m January, 1938, when the volume of protests ’cceivxd from 
carpenters' locals in the Nort^'‘“West showed inm ti a,t revolt was 
imminent. The NLRB., with its <.Aole rmd s.tLfv’ng pro- 
cedure of nolding elections rmong the croups '•'v'e- wo'iom batfies 
am fougnt, ended Beck's blockade of tre waterfiorr n* October, 

* Aficr th(. 1934 genen^ ^t;’■lke ip S,n 1 ’■inc 'CC ko b B"* k' 

Pacific ’ongshorcTien from Y i mo- 


R 
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when Its poll among warehousemen showed them strongly in 
favour of the C.LO. longshoremen. A F. of L. leaders on the 
spot swore that they would ignore the findings of the Board and 
heed only the orders of Green. But these were only words, and 
the failure of the A.F. of L. offensive in jdie West, combined 
with the growing success of C.I.O. unions throughout the country, 
encouraged the natural unity of rank and file on both sides to 
express itself more and more as time went on. Meanwhile, in 
the Seattle municipal elections of March, 1938, C.I.O. and A.F. 
of L. votes combined to defeat Beck’s nominees, and the teamsters’ 
chief, now deprived of his allies among the police and business 
rackets, sank into insignificance. Nevertheless, the memories of 
the inter-union strife, kept alive by propaganda of the Chambers 
of Commerce and by their constantly provoking crises with the 
Maritime Federation and betraying Bridges into making declara- 
tions which were bound to wound middle-class susceptibilities, 
made it possible to put before the electors in October, 1938, a 
measure in each of the three Pacific coast States which, if passed, 
would have reduced a free unionism to much the same status as it 
enjoys in Mussolini’s Italy. Unions of all complexions united 
to defeat these measures in California and Washington, but failed 
in Oregon. Meanwhile, the business interests of Los Angeles 
had succeeded, after an expensive advertising campaign, in having 
passed an anti-picketing ordinance whose effect has been to render 
the N L.R. Act a dead letter. 

During 1938 the members of the C.I.O. were finally expelled 
from the Federation, and from State and city central bodies. 
Accordingly, the movement towards setting up dual centrals 
throughout the country was accelerated by them, and despite the 
business depression, organisation was conducted in a number of new 
fields, from furniture manufacture, the packing and canning of meat, 
vegetables, fruit and fish, retail and public utility employees, office 
and governmental personnel, to the staffs of banks and insurance 
companies. When October, 1938, came round, then, some 500 
delegates representing forty-two organisations assembed in Pitts- 
burgh in order to turn the C.I.O. into the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, and claimed that, so far from suffering a depletion 
in their ranks during a year of terrible unemployment, their num- 
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bers had now grown to 450375877.^ At the same time, the A.F. 
of L., convening in Houston, Texas, claimed a membership that 
had increased to 3,627,087- If these figures are to be trusted, they 
offer remarkable testimony both to the value of industrial unionism 
in the American fi^ld and to the organic survival power of the A.F. 
of L., however unpopular its leaders’ policies and however attrac- 
tive its rivals’. To each gathering President Roosevelt sent a 
message calling for a final reunion between the two bodies, and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins had a plan for consummating it.^ At 
Pittsburgh they professed themselves ready to come to terms, 
provided the principle of industrial unionism remained unassailed. 

At Houston, on the other hand, counsels were divided- Events ’ 
had bedh showing the unprofitableness of the Federation’s official 
attitude towards the C.LO. Not only had Green’s orders been 
widely disobeyed during the recent elections, but efforts to hinder 
established C.LO. unions by the creation of dual bodies — of coal- 
miners at Lynch, Kentucky, lumberjacks at Laona, Wisconsin, 
metal-miners in the Tn-State area,® for example — had come to 
grief, while disgust and desertion had proved the main reaction of 
the men forced into boycotting and open fighting against C.I.Oi 
unions in the West. On the east coast the C.LO. shipbuilding 
and maritime unions were being impelled by Ryan% tactics into 
retaliation, and were undertaking to handle none but materials 
and products manufactured or transported by C.LO. labour. The 
tax levied on its members by the Federation as a war treasury 
against Lewis’s forces had provoked unions like the Paving-Cutters 
to migrate rather than pay it, and had drawn blank refusals from 
carpenters’ locals in Oakland, California, longshoremen in the South, 
and the influential International Typographical Union. A.F. of L, 
locals, assisting the C.LO. Newspaper Guild in a spectacular 
strike during the autumn against the organs of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, were protesting about the action of the Executive, 

^ Unlike the official figures of membership of the of L., those given by the C I.O. 
include all who have signed pledge cards and take part m union activities, but who have 
not necessarily paid dues. 

® On October 1 5, Miss Perbns made the first concrete proposal from the Administration 
for healing the rupture See the report m the New Tor A Tmes of the next day. As the 
presidential elections of 1940 draw nearer, it becomes of growing concern to the Ad- 
ministration that labour votes should be united faehmd it. 

® Ftdi supra^ p. i. 
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which had created a bogus union to embarrass the Guild. Officers 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor were about to apply 
to the courts to protect them against Green’s threat of withdrawing 
their-charter if they did not expel Lewis’s followers. 

It was not surprising, then, that the sentiipent at Houston in 
favour of compromise ran strong. Daniel Tobin, president of 
the Teamsters, came out agamt the Executive Council, and 
announced that his union was tired of bearing the brunt of aggres- 
sion against the C.I.O. 

“The membeiship of the organized labor movement,” he said, 
has reached an all-time_ peace strength of more than 7,000,000. 
With a united front this can be augmented by 2,500,000 more 
within a short time. ... I say to you that we want peace and are 
determined to get it. If we can not build within a united house of 
labor, we will build outside of it.”* 

Frey’s clique, however, seemed as intransigent as ever. It 
first of all introduced a report which would have put the Federation 
on record as condemning Roosevelt and the New Deal and sup- 
porting the business men of the Republican Party. The Conven- 
tion rejected it amid scenes of excitement. Tobin’s plea for com- 
promise, and his argument that on a referendum vote the member- 
ship of the Federation would acclaim it twenty to one, went un- 
heeded, and it was reported that the Executive would now refuse 
to negotiate with the C.I.O. until the latter had expelled all 
Communists from its ranks and all unions which harboured them. 
The Executive s plan of campaign, then, seemed to be courting 
the reactionaries in the political sphere, in the hopes that they may 
sign contracts with the A.F. of L. in the industrial field as a lesser 
evil than the C.I.O. Then, when Roosevelt and the New Deal 
are decisively defeated in 1940, the labour movement will revert 
to what It was before 1933. The followers of Frej^ Well, and 
Green will emerge as victors to inherit the position they occupied 
in the days when the Republican Party governed the country. 

Such hopes are not without foundation. The alternative is 
that the A.F. of L. Executive will be left in an isolation more 
and more glorious, through increasing desertion or disregard of 

• See the report of the ConTention in the Umtei Mine Worker^ Journal, of November 
I, 1938* 
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its affiliated unions^ while in the field a universal co-operation is 
cemented. That signs are already pointing in this direction has 
been shown. They are strengthened by the recent estabjish- 
ment of the C.I.O as a permanent organisation with a regular 
system of internaP government throughout the country. Ex- 
pulsion and reprisals from the Federation are evidently of no 
influence now. The C.I.O. meets it on an equality as the possessor 
of equal status. Such a situation should go far towards robbing 
the Federation of that halo it has always claimed as traditional 
defender of the American working man: the true state of affairs 
within the labour movement, and where the true interests of the 
worker lie, should now be more than ever difficult to conceal. 

On the other hand, even if Tobin’s teamsters desert, no further 
signs can be descried that other A F of L. unions, apart perhaps 
from the teachers, are contemplating secession. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union, the United Hat and Cap Makers, 
the Brewery and Bakery Workers, all of whom in 1935 endorsed 
the principle of industrial unionism and the launching of the 
C.I.O., have nevertheless refrained from joining it. Having tacitly^ 
abandoned the principle of organisation by crafts, the Federation 
"has grown steadily in total numbers despite constant losses to its 
rivals, and it runs no immediate risk of collapse, thanks to the 
abiding faith of its members, however unrealistic, that it alone 
represents the true labour movement. Fear of dualism has 
undoubtedly kept industrial unions like the Brewery Workers out 
of the C.I.O. — a fear only strengthened by every successive step 
towards establishing the latter as an independent and sovereign 
body. That such rivalry has been forced on Lewis and his col- 
leagues by the A F. of L. Executive, and that the aspirations of the 
unprotected masses demanded it, can carry no weight with those who 
accept the Executive’s legitimist psychology. All they can see is 
that the establishment of the C.I.O. has been signalised by dual 
unions among workers in transport, comr^unications, boot and shoe 
manufacture, the production of leather and oil, and among clerks, 
office workers, and architects. Similar feelings have been spread 
to the ranks of the C LO , for the Ladies’ Garment Workers have 
held aloof from the Pittsburgh Convention at which the Committee 
transformed itself into an independent Congress. 
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The A.F. of L , then, has survived these last years with vitality, 
though hardly with prestige, undiminished. With its exclusive 
claim to supreme power of dispensation within the ranks of or- 
ganised labour, will it continue to spend its time and funds first of all 
in trying to reduce the ‘‘ dual body ” to submission, irrespective of 
whether in the process it reduces the labour movement as a whole 
to impotence and invites the reactionaries to put back the political 
clock to pre-1933 ? Will its obsession with power force it to 
espouse every cause which the C.I O. and its friends abominate — 
so long as the N.L.R.B. gives a single decision or holds a single 
election which goes in favour of a C.LO. affiliate as against a 
member of the Federation, so long even as there exists another body 
of genuine organisations to which the Board can award control 
over workers in opposition to the A.F. of L., will the latter go 
on, as it is to-day, playing the emploj ers’ game and fighting against 
the Board as a rival claimant to final sovereignty over the labour 
movement ? If so, even when the unions of both sides contrive 
to co-operate in the local industrial field, their political forces will 
^e spent in efforts of mutual enfeeblement, thus opening the door 
to the enemies of labour. Political reaction will in turn, by 
abolishing such allies as the N.L.R.B. and friendly State governors,'^ 
create the conditions for defeating unions in the industrial field. 

Again, ever since peace negotiations were set on foot, in October, 
1937? between Green’s and Lewis’s representatives, there is some 
ground for supposing that the C.LO. leadership, now in a victorious 
mood, has on its side displayed less of a spirit of compromise than it 
might have. Whether compromise with men like F rey and Well 
would have meant sacrificing vital principles and weakening the 
structure and spirit of the C.I.O., and thereby of the labour 
movement as a whole, is not clear, but, in view of their well-known 
characteristics, it seems more than likely. At the best of times 
it was bound to be a dangerously delicate task to juggle with the 
jurisdictional frontiers of unions m such a way as to reconcile the 
hopes and fears of new organisations, many of which had expressly 
put themselves beyond the reach of established leaders repugnant 
to them, with the often rather legalistic, yet jealous claims of those 
very leaders and their allies. So far this task remains undone, 
despite even appeals from the White House. The question which 
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well-wishers of Aii\erican democracy are now asking themselv^ 
IS whether the C.I.O. is standing firm on a^principle which will 
vindicate itself, and the unfortunate postures into which the A.F. of 
L.*Executive is betrayed by its legitimist instincts will continue to 
turn the rank and file against them sufficiently to force a final coin- 
promise 5 or whether the present attitude of Green’s followers will 
prove unchangeable and the failure of the C.LO., for whatever 
reason, to make terms lead only to a fatal cleavage that will scatter 
the power of organised labour and dilute its ideals. Meanwhile, 
events will not tarry, and as the presidential elections of 1940 
approach, the calamity of labour’s disunity becomes more and more 
serious. 
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ROOSEVELT’S SECOND ADMINISTRATION 


Section I. Background to Civil Liberties and 
Industrial Democracy 

In view of the changes which have already been described in the 
attitude of Americans towards their economic problems in'the years 
following 1930, and in view of their experience of a New Deal 
Government favourable to the growth of industrial democracy. 
It might be supposed that on Roosevelt’s re-election to power m 
1936 the stage was set for great advances in the labour movement. 
Some measure of the growth up to 1938 m membership of the 
unions, now unhappily split into rival groups, has already been given 
rin the preceding Section. It remains to examine how far this 
growth has been a sign of genuine progress in democracy. 

During the years 1933 ^934 ^he traditional instruments’^ 

grown familiar since 1 890 in campaigns to suppress trade unions * 
and those suspected of any form of political radicalism, were in full 
use. Progress under a largely pro-labour Government may be 
measured by the decline in the employment of such instruments 
and the consequent removal of obstacles to the activities of pro- 
gressives. 

The years of the Great Depression following 1929 brought the 
ruling classes of America face to face with unparalleled unemploy- 
ment, unrest, and revision of accepted ideas. Thei^ response to 
this crisis was a wave of hysterical repression which receded as 
unemployment declined and Roosevelt’s administration seated itself 
more firmly in the saddle, but still left traces as late as 1936. In 
that year it merged into the campaign of unrestrained vilification of 
the President, and subsided on his re-election. This wave of 
hysteria can be traced most clearly, perhaps, in the use of troops to 

* These were desenbed on pp 2^4-31 above, and tbeir support by the courts on 
pp. etUf, 
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meet emergencies.^ During the fiscal year 1933-34^ according 
to the War Department, over 1 2,000 men w^re called out in civil 
disturbances, of whom 66% were engaged in dealing with strikes. 
In the following year the corresponding numbers were 30,000 men 
and 80% dealing \^ith strikes. The National Guard was fast 
becoming a strike-breaking agency, for which reason the Depart-, 
ment issued towards the end of 1935 a manual called Domestic 
Disturbances,” instructing troops who were helping civil authorities 
that ‘‘ blank cartridges should never be used against a mob, nor 
should a volley be fired over the heads of the mob. . , . Such 
things will be regarded as an admission of weakness.” Strikers, 
in other, words, should be shot down. The number of strike 
localities visited by troops were in 1 933, 14 , 1 934, 23 , 1 935, 73 ; 
1936, 8, and 1937, But by 1937 Governors Murphy of 

Michigan and Earle of Penr^ylvania, elected by labour voters, 
were, almost for the first time in history, using the troops to protect 
strikers from brutality organised by their employers, and the 
majority of military manoeuvres were confined to a single strike — 
in Middle West steel plants during the early summer. By 1938, 
so strongly was public opinion running throughout the country, 
under the influence of a growing labour movement, against the use 
of violence in industrial disputes, that when, in October, 1938, the 
Governor of Iowa intervened with troops m the strike of employee 
of the great packing company, Swift, at Sioux City, he assured the 
Press that martial law was not being declared and the troops were 
merely watching. However, that the troops are still far from 
removed out of the power of employers to use as they will was 
attested by a court martial of officers of the Miiinesoa Guard in 
April, 1938. In this State, employers had never since 1934 
requested the Farmer-Labor Governor to send troops against their 
strikers, for they knew that the Governor would not consent to 
such tactics. But in 1938 they were discovered influencing 
officers of the Guard to send them soldiery and military equipment, 
contrary to orders and regulations, for their private use.^ 

^ Estimates for this paragraph come from the XJnkei Mine W mhrs Jmrml of 
Febroaryj 1938, p. 24, New Republic of Janmrj i, 1936, p 228 , and annual reports of 
the American Cml Liberties Union 

® See the CJ O News of Apnl 9, 1938, p 7, for the findings of the court martial- 
It may be interesting to observe m winch States troops am used to fight strikers. During 
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A witch-hunt of “ Communists ” accompanied the use of troops 
during these years of hysteria That there was no need to consider 
an enemy’s genuine views, but merely to shout “ Red ” so long as 
the hunt remained at the beck and call of the accuser, was excellently 
brought out by Senator LaFollette during his mquiry into industrial 
-espionage^ “ Frankly,” he asked Jo Littlejohn, an ojfEcial of the 
notorious Pinkerton Detective Agency, “ don’t you regard any 
attempt by men to organize in labour unions as Communistic ? ” 
“ It’s Communistic until we find out better,” was the reply. 
In the autumn of 1934 the great newspaper chain of William 
Randolph Hearst took up the cry that the universities must be 
“ cleansed ”, Inquiries were held into the conduct of members 
of staffs 5 some were discharged, others cautioned , trouble between 
groups of students was stirred up by patriotic and vigilante organisa- 
tions. School clubs were disbanded by the police, children sent 
to reformatories for refusing to salute the flag.^ During 1935 
alone sixteen State legislatures considered passing Bills requiring 
teachers to take oath not to teach “ un-American ” doctrines, and 
seven enacted them. During January, 1936, more than fifty 
Bills were introduced into Congress with intent to curtail civil 
liberties in one direction or the other. Congress, however, kepj: 
its head, and the nation’s teachers, aroused as never before by this 
threat to their freedom of speech, began to denounce the red- 
baiters with unprecedented vigour and to acquire a corporate 
political consciousness. 

Meanwhile, the old familiar machinery of home-made -violence 
was not allowed by employers to rust. During 1935 the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers struck the 
Berger plant of the Republic Steel Corporation at Canton, Ohio. 
The local authorities held aloof from the struggle, but the company 
imported its own guards, arms, and armoured cars anti made daily 
sorties into the town, gassing and shooting at anyone within sight, 
whether employees of Ae company or not — men, women, or 


the years I 9 S 3“'37 inclusive, the troops were called out in strikes eight times in Illinois, 
six times in Alabama, five times m Minnesota and Indiana, four times in Ohio, Kentucky, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, three times m Pennsylvama, Kansas, and California, and 
at least once m all but twelve States. 

1 See hdow, pp 259 et seq 

2 See Nm Republtc of December 23, 1935, p 184, and April 29, 1936 
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children. Policemen »were gassed attempting to restore order, and 
an end to these atrocities was only made whon the city solicitor 
had |,pplied for an injunction and machine-guns were being pre- 
pared to meet the armoured cars. Elsewhere the local authorities 
consented to undertake the application of force on behalf of com- 
panies — during December, 1936, for example, police and strike- 
breakers injured more than 100 strikers of the Sun Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company, of Chester, Pennsylvania, and gaoled over 
140 picketing the Berkshire Knitting Mills of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania > while at Hennepin, Illinois, an obliging sheriff enlisted 
200 ‘‘ special deputies ’’ to serve as guards for strike-breakers of 
the Wiscoj:isin Bridge and Iron Company. The courts, too, were 
not disinclined to play their traditional role, especially in the remoter 
parts where companies can dominate communities by the more 
direct methods. Quite a cause (^lehre occurred towards the end of 
1935 when three employees of the Gallup American Coal Com- 
pany were sentenced to hard labour up to 60 years each on the 
unproven charge of having shot a deputy sheriff during a milee 
The trouble had arisen in Gallup, New Mexico, when the 
Company, which owns and dominates the little town and its 
government, evicted miners and their families from companj- 
owned houses because they were on the black list for union activity 
The judge presiding at the trial in Aztec was quite overawed by the 
vigilante association formed in the town to create the right atmos- 
phere of patriotic unreason, and by the hysterical action of the local 
authorities, who constructed a bull-pen of high-tension electric 
wires around the prisoners’ gaol.* 

In addition to using such means as the above to break the spiiit 
of militant labour organisations, companies frequently resorted to 
the threat of them in order to forestall unionisation. When, for 
instance, Fraricis Dillon, representing the A.F. of L., came into 
Muncie, Indiana, to organise the General Motors plant there in 
June, 1935, the distributors of pamphlets announcing his meet- 
ing were arrested, the local radio station refused to allow him to 

* See the Nation^ Vol 141, No 3670, and the Nm Republic of November 6, 1935, 
for reports about the Gallup tnal Many cases tned by the N L R.B showed the presence 
of black lists as powerful deterrents against umomsation durmg 1936 and later. See 
especially the hearmgs of the cases brought against the Freuhauf Trailer Company and 
the Renown Stove Company. 
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broadest, he was shadowed by the Company’s detectives, and men 
refused to be seen diking to him ; the local newspapers began to 
feature la^e pictures of pickets being dragged on the ground by 
police in Oregon , new police were taken on by the city govern- 
ment for use by General Motors and mysteriously paid for out of 
, public fiinds without any later accounting for this financial trans- 
acaon The Press » releases ” of the N.L.R.B about this time are 
lull of an extraordinary variety of means found by employers to 
influence their workpeople against bona-fide unions. 


The Smith Cabinet Manufacturing Company “ last summer took 
prompt and effective action against the formation of a ujmon in its 
plant, announced the NLRB, on June i6, lovfi. “It 
discharged the newly elected officers. It called upon the workers 
to sign slips for or against the company ’ It closed down the 
entire plant on August 5. Its representatives addressed a mass 
meeting of Salem citizens called to consider the question: ‘ Do 
you want a factory and no union, or a union and no factory ? ’ ” 


Eleven days before this the N.L.R.B. related how a garment 
factory at Soirierville, New Jersey, had invited the mayor of the 
town to come into the factory and address the girls during working 
ours. The Mayor told them in substance to have nothing to 
do with a union.” Now that the National Labor Relations Board 
had come on the scene the old Yellow- Dog contract was discovered 
to be illegal: but it was not beyond the wit of company attorneys to 
devise a more modern form of the document which might at the 
rame time appear as a voluntary statement of employees fit to pass 
the ^runny of the Board, while carrying the old threat of dis- 
criimriation within the factory against those employees who 
dected to join a union. Quoting from the case jgf Gate City 
Cotton Mills, Georgia, the Board declared on December o, 
1935, that 


‘ hearing explained that its employees 

were satisfied and gave as evidence of this the feet that ‘ on a 
veiy recent occasion practically all employees of the respondent 
in writing, signed by themselv^ their 
apprecution of the attitude of the Mills toward them.’ The 
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decision points out that this paper was signed hy a number of em- 
ployees who had previously authorized the union to represent 
them, and it notes that this statement was pa^ed around among 
the employees dunng working hours, in the presence of the 
foreman,^’ 

But it took the steel industry to inaugurate on a really grand scale < 
a method of warning its dependants to have nothing to do with the 
C.LO. On July i, 1936, the American Iron and Steel Institute 
publicly announced that it would use all its resources to “ protect 
its employees ” against “ coercion and intimidation ” and the 
closed shop.’’ The presidents of great steel firms followed this 
with simil|r offers of protection ” to their men. The C.LO. 
replied by holding a meeting of some 5,000 steel workers near 
Homestead, site of the massacre of strikers in July, 1892, getting 
them to adopt a Declaration of Independence,” lay a wreath on 
the graves of the labour martyrs, and assuring them through the 
mouth of Thomas Kennedy, lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania 
and secretary-treasurer of the United IMine Workers, that employees 
of the steel companies who might be thrown out of employment in a 
future strike would receive unemployment benefit from the State. 

A Mposte came from U S Steel on July 27, when it advertised ita 
famous steel fence in the magazine Ttme. The advertisement 
pictured the steel fence, surmounted by barbed wire and protecting 
the factory behind, while in front two company guards beat up a 
group of workers armed with sticks and stones. It was a grim 
reminder, and within a twelvemonth events showed that certain 
of the companies were ready to keep their word. 

The old problem had still to be met, of business tending to migrate 
into backward areas where relatively cheaper labour and less 
freedom for the practice of industrial democracy were to be had * 

In the autumil of 1936 Governor White of Mississippi State was 
promulgating a plan by which local authorities might purchase 
factories and lease, sell, or donate them to companies at cheap 
rates. A new note of protest began, however, to make itself 
heard at this point, coming from informed people m the South 
Itself, especially from those in the educational world who resented 


Vide supra p 43, for an account of ruiiaT\ay inai "r.c- 
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the diversion of precious public funds from their ill-financed 
schools to the balance sheets of northern corporations. 

The tendency to challenge the old oligarchs wherever they 
lemained in power became prominent in many other ar&s of 
reaction. The corrupt machine still functioned as of old in its 
traditional haunts, but reformers began to cause it an increasingly 
uncomfortable existence. An excellent example was the State of 

New Jersey, a district dominated by three large companies the 

Standard Oil Company, the Pennsylvania Railway, and the local 
public utility corporation. Hague, mayor of J ersey City, and vice- 
chairnaan of the National Committee of the Democratic Party, 
controlled the politics of the State * in such a way as to advertise 
to business men that his State was indeed their paradise. “ Taxation 
was kept so low that the State could not raise sufficient funds to 
qualify for a Federal relief grant during the months of severe un- 
employment in 1937. A baby “in Hoboken died of “ malnutri- 
tion,” trying to assuage its hunger by licking paint off the wall: 
the legislature voted to divert highway funds to unemployment 
relief;^ the Governor of the State vetoed this proposal. At the 
beginning of the year the C.I.O. invaded the State, and sit-down 
strikes were threatened. The Governor then published this 
statement of policy on the front pages of daily newspapers : 

“ A labor union has no more right to take possession of a 
factory than a band of gangsters has to take possession of a bank. 

. . . The avoidance of bloodshed is of course desirable, but not at 
the expense of surrender to, or compromise with, or toleration of 
those guilty of such criminal acts.” 

The immediate result of this broadside was to drive the A.F. of 
L. and C.I.O. into each other’s arms in their campaigns within the 
State. Despite the Governor’s warning, sit-dowsK strikes broke 
out on all sides, and a vigorous water-front strike could not be 
quashed even by unrestrained police brutality. The more obstinate 
the unions showed themselves, the more extreme had to be 
Mayor Hague s action to meet them. Union organisers were 
beaten or deported, the distributors of union handbills arrested and 

* p 57 j lAere Hague’s donmiion is classed with the baAward areas of the 

and of tae west coast* 
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the bills confiscated, critics of the Mayor were gaoled or silenced by 
methods reminiscent of European Fascism,* a committee created 
by the Assembly of the State to inquire into corruption at the polls 
in November, 193% was abolished by obedient courts, and finally, 
freedom of speech wa§ even denied such national figures as Norman 
Thomas, leader of the Socialist Party, and Congressman O’Connell, 
who were refused permits to speak in the State. When Thomas 
refused to be thus treated his meeting was broken up by rioters 
dressed in the insignia of patriotic societies, but undoubtedly 
organised and financed by Hague, and Thomas was forced to leave 
the State. By this time the unwonted pertinacity of his opponents 
had forced the Mayor to overplay his hand, and his name was 
becoming a national scandal. On one occasion when a question 
as to New Jersey law arose he had been betrayed into announcing, 
‘‘ I am the law.” The C.LO, the Civil Liberties Union, and 
other organisations were by n8w instituting legal action against 
the Mayor for unconstitutional suppression of civil liberties, and in 
November, 1938, an injunction was obtained restraining the Mayor 
from deporting his enemies, interfering with the distribution of 
pamphlets, the carrying of placards, and other major activities of 
liberals and unionists. About the same time Hague’s candidate 
for the U.S. Senate was defeated, despite official blessings from the 
Democratic Party, The machine has not yet been broken, but 
its freedom of action in certain directions is being decisively 
checked- 

There was nothing new in these forms of anti-democracy. 
But when the leaders of the A.F. of L. began to make alliances 
with the enemies of organised labour in order to prosecute their 
quarrel with the C.LO., then indeed a new actor appeared upon 
the stage of reaction. Nothing could be more advantageous for 
them than ta,use a Hague to disable C.LO. organisers, hoping that 

* See the Nm Tork ‘Ttmt oa the arrest and conviction of J F Burk tt, Apni 23, 1938 
On June 12 these paragraphs appeared m the * 

It IS difficult m Jersey City, except m the privacy of hSme or office, to get an expression 
of opposition to Mayor Hague. Many have learned from experience nor id become 
publicly vocal 

One resident, belonging to one of the oldest families in the City, \vho recently b,.s been 
outspoken agamst the Mayor, was sued on a nme-year-old ["prom’s&orv] n^tc &e had for- 
gotten about. The assessmeut on his brother*s property was raised from 2,500 dollars* to 
25,000.*’ 
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A.F, of L. leaders would be left unmolested in a free field. The 
anti-C.LO. activities of Dave Beck in Seattle, using the police 
through his protege^ Mayor Dore, could hardly be distinguished 
from those of Hague, and, when he had driven C.LO. and A E. of 
L. locals to form a labor unity council ” against him, he met with 
the same fate as seems to await Hague.* During 1938, moreover, 
convictions were obtained against a number of A.F. of L. officials 
to whom violence and arson employed against C.LO. men or 
employers who signed contracts with them could be traced on the 
West Coast In general, where there has not existed a local 
political machine which the Federation might turn against the 
C.LO., It has not scrupled to join with employers in invoking 
violence, notably against the C.I.O.’s efforts to organise the various 
plants of the Aluminum Company of America. The Federation 
has also brought the courts into the arena of jurisdictional strife — 
it secured an injunction, for instance, against the New Kensington 
local of the Aluminum Workers which had voted to secede to 
the C.LO. and take with it 27,000 dollars’ worth of funds. In this 
and other cases, however, the Federation ultimately obtained little 
comfort from the Bench, which has in general upheld the freedom 
of unionists to join which side they please. As a last resort, the 
A.F. of L. union will undertake to grant a union charter to the 
employees of a firm so long as the employer commands them, on 
pain of dismissal, to apply for this membership and himself under- 
takes to have no dealings with any C.LO. organ. The leaders of 
such an A.F. of L. local are doubtless aware that they will only be 
tolerated by employers while they cause them no inconvenience. 
Such a local, therefore, amounts to a company union in a new 
guise, and the union ” card of the members represents the old 
Yellow Dog contract. 

Here, then, is a brief summary of the situation^which faced 
builders of the American labour movement when the C.LO. was 
beginning to set seriously to work m the field and A.F. of L. 
unions began in competition to liberalise their membership. Now, 
all these traditional supports of the status quo^ whether legal or not 
before, had certainly been declared contrary to the policy of the 
Federal Government on the passage of the National Industrial 

* Vtie mfra^ p 241. 
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Recovery Act, and piore specifically outlawed by the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935, Whether they would in practice 
cease to exist depended on the active support by the unions them- 
selves of legislative and administrative activity to abolish abuses, 
and upon the earnestness with which the Government itself imple- 
mented its legislation. The work of the Government and its 
agencies will be passed in review in the next section. Meanwhile, 
working people themselves were becoming more clearly conscious 
day by day that in the eyes of conservative circles to be a trade 
unionist was equally as un-American as to be a Communist. 
Indeed, the two were practically identical as enemies of the status 
quo. It was this consciousness, then, which at the Annual Con- 
vention o?the A.F. of L. in 1935 forced the Executive Council to 
declare its disapproval of the red-baiting American Legion, Work- 
ing people were coming to identify their fight for industrial demo- 
cracy with the wider struggle to defend and advance all forms of 
civil liberty. More and more such middle-class organisations as 
the Civil Liberties Union are found in collaboration with unions, 
while governmental agencies in Washington, created in the first 
instance to safeguard the growing labour movement, have tended 
to, bring within the scope of their functioning forms of general 
repression such as vigilantism and the use of troops during civil 
disorders. Middle-class liberals and an awakened working class 
were combining to wage a campaign for universal liberty. 

At the same time, it was becoming increasingly obvious to the 
masses that however varied their experiences may have been of 
positive governmental action towards them during the years 1933-- 
36, nevertheless the enemies of Roosevelt and of the New Deal 
were precisely the same groups that most strenuously opposed 
popular aspirations. It was perhaps the Liberty League which 
during these years did most to bring home this lesson. It was this 
body, supported and financed by the wealthiest and most reactionary 
employers of the Republican Party, which briefed eminent lawyers 
to announce in 1935 that the N.L.R.B.^was unconstitutional,* 
thus inviting a national defiance of employers to its edicts, gave 
5,000 dollars towards the Grass Roots Convention organised by 
Governor Talmadge of Georgia in order to declare the alliance of 
• Fide supra^ pp. I47-49* 
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northern manufacturers with a southern r Governor who had 
brutally suppressed 4ie textile strike of 1934, in opposing Roose- 
velt 5 and employed A 1 Smith in February, to broadcast 

a speech, for the special benefit of the Catholic vote, identi^ing 
Roosevelt with Communism and godlessness. No doubt the 
Liberty League was not unconnected with Roosevelt’s good 
fortune at the polls m the autumn of 1936. The League was 
disbanded after the election, and the Republican Party, together 
with its wealthy supporters, seemed utterly bereft of any higher 
strategy for transferring popular support from the New Deal. 

Alignment for or against the New Deal, then, revealing open- 
shop magnates as closely organised for working together on the 
political plane as on the industrial, was driving men interested in a 
labour movement to prepare for thinking and working equally on 
the political level. This attitude^ tended to be confirmed by the 
support to union organisation and all forms of free expression of 
working people that was given by State officials elected by labour 
votes or in sympathy with them.^ The comparative safety in 
which labour activity could be conducted in Pennsylvania, where 
Governor Earle subscribed vigorously to the New Deal philosophy ^ 
and where over 170 labour men had been elected in 1936 to local 
offices such as mayors’ or judges’, in contrast to the neighbouring 
State of Ohio , or Governor Graves’s protection of Negro life and 
liberty in Alabama, in contrast to Georgia or Mississippi — 
examples such as these nourished an organised labour vote and 
promised the termination by political action of those ancient forms 
of civil repression which still persisted into the era of the New 
Deal. 


Section IL The Work of the ADMiNi^fRATiON 

Mention has already been made of detective agencies which 
supply professional thngs and spies for use in firms against the 
organisation of their men into unions. It has also been shown how 
these purveyors of hatred and violence have, in order to earn their 

I Vtde sitpray p. 91 

X Appeadix following p. 167 above gives some account of Earle’s policy- Vfde supra, 
also, p. xS. 
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profits, to stir up trquble in otherwise peaceful places.^ Now in 
1935, powerful labour unions, both in their own conventions and 
in that of the A.F, of L., had adopted resolutions calling upon 
RoSsevelt to institute an official inquiry into industrial violence and 
espionage, with intent to devise legislation against it. In Ae 
following April Senator LaFoIlette of Wisconsin, a progressive 
figure of national proportions and a representative of the Farmer- 
Labor Party, introduced a motion into the Senate for the creation 
of a committee of inquiry. He and Senator Thomas of Utah, 
formerly a Mormon missionary to China and a lecturer in philosophy, 
were appointed to compose Ais committee, and despite strong 
attempts behind the scenes to curtail its funds, it has continued to 
sit, investigate, and publish volumes of evidence ever since. Such 
an investigation had not been unknown in the USA. before. The 
Report of the Industrial Relations Commission in 1915 kid bare 
the whole network of repression against unions with the utmost 
accuracy, and suggested legislation. But it did not have the 
opportunity to amass an overwhelming volume of testimony taken 
from all branches of American economy ; and it fell upon Ae 
stony soil of post-War reaction, where it could hardly be expected 
to bear any fruit.^ Not so, however, LaFoIIette’s Committee, 
which has worked closely with the unions, sent observers to in- 
numerable scenes of industrial and civil strife, and used opportunities 
wiA such intelligence that its mountains of evidence — copy too 
sensational even for a conservative Press to ignore — have done more 
Aan anyAing to follow up the New Deal victory of 1936 and 
paralyse resistance to Ae invasion by new unions of savagely open- 
shop areas.® 

A survey of fifty cities revealed to the Committee about 800 
strike-breaking agencies, of which over 2 zo furnished spies and 
twelve werai*national organisations wiA branches in a number of 
industrial centres. About 80 million dollars were paid every 
year out of the treasuries of industrial companies to purchase Ae 

I Fide supra^ pp 26 and 37. 2 Fide supra^ p. 74. 

3 Findings of the Committee have already been quoted on pp 155 and 250 aboTe 
The evidence accumulated in its hearings by the N.L R B has done much to bad up 
the work of I^aFollette, vide supra, p 1 55. The two agencies have worked side by side, 
sometimes in collaboration. Facts m the following pages are mainly drawn from the 
Reports of the Committee. 
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services of these agencies, and on a conservative estimate there were 
40,000 informers and spies taking part in the activities of unions — 
that is, about one for every local of the A F. of L. The profitability 
of the trade can be seen from the annual incomes of tv/o of the most 
irnportant agencies: 



Corporations 

Pmkerton’s 


Aua^iary Co. 

Detective Agency 

1933 

. 284,847 Dollars 

1,466,530 Dollars. 

1934 

489,131 „ 

2,187,240 „ 

1935 


2,318,039 „ 


Customers of the agencies included thirty-six employers’ asso- 
ciations, fourteen companies of national scope, twenty-seven 
railways, most of the major automobile companies except Ford, 
who manages his own espionage service, the Aluminum Company 
of America, Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company, Bethlehem 
Steel Company and subsidiaries ef U.S. Steel, Western Union, 
Westinghouse, and many of the greatest public utility and metal- 
lurgy undertakings in the country. Evidence was given by the 
Secretary of the Employers Association of Akron, home of the great 
rubber manufacturing companies, that his organisation, connected 
with such august bodies as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers (N.A.M.), the National Founders Association, the 
National Metal Trades, and the National Industrial Conference, 
and affiliated with the National Industrial Council, spent the 
majority of its funds on espionage. No doubt the same type of 
activity characterises the other 2,000 employers’ associations spread 
throughout the country. That the services of the spy and the 
informer were an integral part of American business management, 
had been demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt.^ 

Evidence was also forthcoming of the wider ramifications of 
detective activity. The spy does not confine himself merely to the 
union. When, for instance, Edward McGrady, A^istant Secre- 
tary of Labor, was present during the automobile strike in Toledo 
during 1935, acting as the Government’s conciliator, he was 
shadowed by Pinkerton’s in the hope of securing information for 
the employers with which they could outwit McGrady. Pinker- 

* See a letter to the 'fork Times, January 2, 19395 by Senator Thomas, statmg how 
Ycry few protests had been received from American companies listed as usmg spies and 
professional guards, ITie g^eral silence confirmed universal use of them- 
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torij questioned by Senator Thomas, admitted that this spying was 
intended to prevent conciliation and prolongs the strike. There 
were other ways,, also, in which the detective agencies conspired 
witli industrial companies to frustrate the ejfforts of the Government 
and break the law. • The Social Security Act requires that the 
names of employees shall be filed with the Government ; but to 
reveal the name of their agents would spell ruin to the agencies, so 
that the arrangement was made of transferring their men on to the 
books of the industrial companies in whose plants they were 
currently at work. Again, the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 requires companies to report all expenditure over 20,000 
dollars: ^many companies have annually expended far greater 
sums than that on delation, but dare not reveal these figuies to 
their shareholders or the public. They therefore agreed to 
patronise a large number of detective agencies, keeping the bill for 
each too small to need reporting. The regulations of States like 
Wisconsin and cities like Atlanta, Georgia, which enjoin the registra- 
tion of spies and detectives, have been evaded by legal devices. 
During the hearings of the Senatorial Committee, witne^es suffered 
from a remarkable vagueness, or even loss of memory ; records were 
destroyed and correspondence was carefully torn up. However, a 
patient examination of waste-paper baskets brought the Committee’s 
agents gratifying results. Nor was it only the F cderal Government 
that detective agencies have undertaken to hamper. The reports 
of union and other meetings sent by spies to their employers were 
found to contain information about local politicians or candidates 
for political office who had given pro-labour pledges, and to retail 
the names of broadcasting stations which intended to permit 
unionists to use them. Members of juries in important trials were 
shadowed and intimidated^ false affidavits handed in by hired men 
with the effect of depriving bona-fide voters of a place on the 
franchise list Once more the enemies of organised labour are 
discovered to be thwarting honest government and the general 
exercise of political liberties ^ 

Perhaps the mam benefit of the LaFolIette inquiry has been to 
dispel the illusion that it was only a few bad ” employers who 
spied on their men, and only a few profe^ional guards who did 
any ‘‘ harm.” That guards quite usually behave like common 
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bandits was brought out over and over again in the testimony. 
What else could be pxpected of men who were largely drawn from 
criminal classes,^ who were armed, and often given regular military 
training ? ^ The habitual sale of munitions of war to industrial 
companies by armament manufacturers — one of whom. Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., was closely connected by legal and financial 
bonds with the Railway Audit and Inspection Company, a spy 
agency — ^was once more confirmed, although it was shown that 
they now refuse to supply unions with the same weapons. The 
use of munitions is concealed from employees and shareholders of 
firms, it was revealed, by transporting them under false labels or 
through intermediaries like local sheriffs, and entering them on the 
books as “ payments for vocational education.” The"^ ruthless 
brutality of the profession was brought home to the American 
public as never before, a profession which will disperse pickets with 
nauseating gas, boiler-steam from hoses, or electrocute them with 
live wires.^ Between January, 1933, and June, 1937, eighty 
American companies, each expending more than 1,000 dollars on 
munitions, devoted a total of 490,598 dollars to this end , another 
1 1 5 companies spent a total of 5 7,53 2. General Motors, Goodyear 
Tyre and Rubber, and in particular the steel companies which 
met the C.I.O. with violence in 1937, were among the chief 
traffickers. The other leading characteristic of the profession was 
also emphasised, its corruption of public life through corruption of 
men. Innocent workmen or their wives have often been deceived 
into giving information against their fellows, then blackmailed 
into continuing as spies. Undercover ” men have over and over 
again become important union officials, and brought the organisation 
to rum or led it into false tactics at crucial moments. In such an 
atmosphere the worker begins to feel that every man’s hand is 

1 J R, Walsh m “ C I O.”, on p 206, tells the entertaining story of the hiring of 

guards m the New York elevator strike of 1936. The whisper circulated that they were 
about to finger-pnnt all those employed, and there was such a rush for the door that two 
men were injured ^ 

2 Especially by the rubber companies at Akron and Gadsden, Alabama 

3 During e.g the strike of 1934 m Illinois agamst the Wisconsin Light and Power 

Company. Mr. H. P Smol^ in his article in the London Times of Aprd 5, 1938, p. 18, 
gives an excellent picture, in the shape of the employment manager of Wexrton Steel 
Company, of the type of manager who employs thugs against his employees. This man sat 
under bullet-proof ^ass, with a revolver on his desk, and in his spare time practised shooting 
at a target in the office. r r o 
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against him, and an jittitude of universal suspicion hardens to t 
point when collective action among the men is rendc^-ei our of tnt* 
question. Worst of all, detective agencies will inHame st r up 
trotfble in order to provide an excuse for forcing their fu’-ti'c- 
services on employers — they will even go so far to maJcc one 
group of their own operatives fire on another, in o^Jer to g ',e the 
semblance of a riot and bloodshed,^ No worse soc.,i’ j *5 re cou: J 
be found than these agencies which exploit employer, employee, and 
their own servants alike, and do not disdain political gangsterism. 
There can be little doubt that these parasites would cease to exist 
if employers could see their way to recognising unions. It must 
be remembered, however, that refusal of such recognition was the 
main cause of over 50% t>f the 2,156 strikes reported by the U.S. 
Department of Labor in 1936. Yet the refus<il to recognise a 
properly designated union, and any effort to disband or discourage 
it, were declared illegal by theTl.L.R, Act of 1935. By impli- 
cation, then, the Act also outlawed industrial thuggery and espion- 
age, and the N,L.R, Board has administered the Act in that sense. 
However, the Board cannot be everywhere, and the machinery of 
the law is slow. Laws, moreover, may be repealed, or the funds 
for administering them decimated. Meanwhile, at any rate for 
the time being, public opinion seems to have been effectively 
mobilised against the use of spies and thugs : and if the invigorated 
labour movement can establish itself more firmly during the respite, 
the reintroduction of the old forms of violence and deception may 
ultimately prove impossible, even if the governmental campaign 
against them is cut off.^ The direct result of the Senatorial inquiry 
can be discerned in the closing down of some agencies, and the 
shrinking of others, like the important Railway Audit and In- 
spection ; in the end of espionage within great corporations like 
General Motors ; in a marked increase of the strictness with which 

I On May 15, 1936, the N,t R.B quoted to the Frees from the Allen Decision* 
The stnke-breakers were imported from outside of Philadelphia, many of them not 
knowing the purpose for which they were being hired. For two mghts they slept m the 
plant Two of them begged a policeman to aid their esca^.'* Thu form of victimisation 
of their employees by detective agencies has been outlawed by many States which enjoin 
on the agencies to inform prospective employees how they are to be used 
a At its constitutional convention in October, 1938, the C J O passed a resolution that 
th,e LaFoUette Committee should be made a permanent organ of the Government. 
TheC.I O evidently feels at bottom safer man aroused public opinion than m the hands of 
laws 
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State governments will license agencies to, work within their 
boundaries, and the^arrest of strike-breakers in cities like Phila- 
delphia,^ where it had been unknown before , in the bringing of 
suits against powerful companies like the Weirton and Republic 
Steel Companies ^ (against whom the public prosecutor had never 
^ dared to proceed for law-breaking) by their own employees injured 
by the companies’ thugs during strikes , finally, in minimising the 
violence which local political tyrannies are prepared to use against 
invading unions. The knowledge that the Senatorial Committee 
may be invited to inquire into the practices of a man like Mayor 
Hague of New Jersey heartens the opposition. Far the most 
remarkable effect which the Committee has had in this direction, 
has been the opening up of Bloody Harlan, the county of Kentucky, 
where agents of the Government and of the unions alike had never 
been able to move without meeting their death.® In conjunction 
with the N.L.R.B., which summoned the coal companies to answer 
to charges of discriminating against the United Mine Workers, 
evidence was amassed to serve as a basis for the first legal action 
undertaken by the Federal Government to implement the N.L.R. 
Act with criminal penalities Under the N.L.R. Act itself, only 
civil penalties, such as compulsory rehinng of discharged employees 
and the repayment of back wages, are envisaged. But in Harlan 
the U.S. Attorney invoked an ancient statute, passed in 1870 to 
check the Ku-Klux-Klan, making it a Federal crime for two or 
more to conspire to intimidate citizens in the exercise of their civil 
rights. 

That companies are still attached to espionage, however, and may 
reintroduce the spy as soon as pressure is removed from them, 
seems to be indicated by the action of one of America’s industrial 
leaders, U.S. Steel, which after the passage of the N.L.R. Act 
announced that it had abandoned its employment of sgies, but was 
later discovered by LaFollette to have commissioned one of its 
subsidiaries, H. C. F rick Coke Company, to continue the espionage 
system on its behalf. Whether the mere passage of laws would 
suffice to ward off the spy, it is difficult to know. Many States 

1 E g. during April, 1936 

2 Suits to claim about zi mdlion dollars have been brought against the Republic Steel 
Company as a result of casualties and injuries arismg out of the 1037 stnke, 

3 155 
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have in the past legislated about the licensing and p> of 

detective agencies, but they ha\e been half-heai ted, tecau-c tnc 
theory has been that employment of Mcc anv otner ernplo}- 
mdht, must be left free and the nepf- li ood not interfered 
with. That this analogy is false \\as pointer bv ttic Ind^‘'na[ 
Relations Commission of 191 5, 'which cmph.>isca " u>'* J,*’'- 

cover ” agent is not a regular and normai eripl >v<.o of a cc'.r 
working like any other workman. Encouraged by the passing of 
the NX.R. Act, Pennsylvania in 1935 outlawed once for all the 
employment of private guards by companies, while the Socialist 
Mayor of Milwaukee had passed a city ordinance making the 
employment of strike-breakers impossible. But such legislation 
only affects some of the activities undertaken by the professional 
agencies. More hopeful was a Federal law passed in 1936 to 
prohibit the transport of strike-breakers across State lines. But 
the Act was too weakly dia\^n to stand in a Federal court in 
November, 1937. 

It might be supposed that the N.L.R.B., because it can enforce its 
orders by applying to a court and because'it covered a large part of 
the field into which the LaFoIIette Committee had been inquiring — ^ 
namely, that part where a trade union was specifically involved — 
is in a position to make up for the general lack of legislation and 
administration against bad treatment of employees. It is important 
not only to inquire into the truth of this view, but also to examine in 
general the fortunes of the Board, since its influence on the develop- 
ment of the American labour movement since 1936 has been quite 
as profound as that of LaFollette’s Committee. 

The evidence taken by the Board’s trial examiners in their various 
hearings of cases has confirmed the view that as time has gone on 
the cruder forms of victimisation and discouragement of unions 
displayed iy employers have tended to disappear — this much 
success must already be conceded to the administrative agencies of 
the New Deal despite the brutality which marked the first three 
years of Roosevelt’s office.* The migration of industries from 
unionised areas, or the threat to do this 5 attempts to bribe union 
leaders and a direct approach to union members or their families 

• See pp 154 and 155 for an extreme example of sncli snccess in Harlan. The iron 
mines of the Mesaha Range have been similarly delwercd. 
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in opder hy arguments or threats to dissuade them from joining a 
union ; indirect methods of dissuasion, such as ridiculing union men 
before their fellows, or using the Press for anti-union propaganda; 
other forms of pressure such as sending agents to note who attends 
union meetings, or getting retailers to refuse credit to union 
members — ^all these have been declared unfair practices by the 
"Board and tended to die out. Employees are no longer threatened 
With dismissal for union membership. They are dismissed for 
‘‘ inefficiency,” or transferred to a department which is about to 
be curtailed, and thus involved in wholesale discharges. At the 
same time, the company-dominated union has disappeared. Its 
place has been taken either by an organisation nominally affiliated 
with the A.F. of L. but in practice not engaging in genuine union 
activities, or else by an “ independent ” union which is financed by 
mysterious means and sponsored by local “citizen bodies,” but 
which usually turns out to draw its"" funds from the company in a 
roundabout way and to be sponsored by men influenced or domi- 
nated by the same. In substance, therefore, the company union 
remains, but it has resorted to legal ruses as a disguise. In this 
-way the Hatchet Gang (company thugs) of Weirton, West 
Virginia, that classic of company-terrorised towns, has vanished^ 
together with the company union. The Weirton Employees 
Security League, manned by “ loyal ” workers (probably composed 
of former Hatchet Gangsters or other creatures of the Weirton 
Steel Company), has taken their place, and when exposed by the 
N.L R.B. for what it was, threatened to march in a body on the 
Board’s trial examiner as a demonstration of its satisfaction with the 
company’s policy. This enthusiasm forced the examiner to leave 
Steubenville and carry on the hearings at Pittsburgh. The League 
then burned one member of the Board in effigy. Needless to ^y, 
the Board has not been deceived by these manoeuvres, nor is it 
influenced by affidavits signed by “ loyal ” workers under indirect 
pressure.* The final tactic of the recalcitrant company is to drag 
out the hearings, and drag proceedings from court to court, putting 
off the evil day by use of legalistic manoeuvrings. The slender 
funds of the Board are in this way exhausted, and the services it 

Such as getting race-group leaders to influence their flock — ^Negro ward-politicians, 
m the case of the Lukens Steel Company. See C.J.O. News^ June 14^ 1937 
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ought to be rendering in troubled areas curtailed,^ The Weirton 
Company, for example, has dragged on the hearing of its case for 
over a year. 

When the citizens’ committee, the vigilante gang, or the latv- 
enforcement ojfEcers* themselves undertake to do the company’s 
work of preventing unionisation — whether they are bribed, com- 
pelled by indirect economic pressure, or merely interested for the 
same motives as the company itself m suppressing a local union — 
the Board has not hesitated to issue cease-and-desist orders against 
them. In this way it has been forced to enter the lists beside other 
champions of general civil liberty, for these bodies, outside the 
specific company, which repress unions, are precisely the same 
bodies that act unconstitutionally or invoke lynch law against any 
type of radical or person whose \iews offend them, be he unionist, 
Negro, or Communist. Any reactionary body prepared to break 
the law in violating the N.L.R. Act is bound to come within the 
jurisdiction of the Board ; and the fact that since the wave of red- 
baiting subsided towards 1936, red-baiters have begun to turn their 
attention almost exclusively to unions, in particular the C.LO. 
affiliates, has meant that the Board is operating over practically the 
same field as the LaFoIlette Committee. It has proved impossible 
to isolate the freedom of exercising the right of labour combination 
from other forms of free thought and expression. 

In July, 1938, 400 men, women, and children attending a 
C.LO. meeting m the company town of Elkland, Pennsylvania, 
were surrounded by armed vigilantes and driven out of town. In 
October vigilantes deported the families of 300 strikers from West- 
wood, California For such outrages it has been possible to 
appeal to the Board for administrative action. In December the 
Board ordered the Newberry Lumber and Chemical Company of 
Mareniscof Michigan, to repair a meeting-hall owned by a union 
local and demolished by an armed gang sent there by the company. 
When the Governor of Iowa threatened to use troops to put an 
end to hearings of the Board about a strike m Newton during 
August, 1938, the persistence of the Board in continuing the case 
in Des Moines signified a defeat of those old destroyers of unions — 
bayonets. About the same time the Board’s examiner was refused 

* For July, 1937-38, 2, 38*;, 000 dollars formed the Board’s appropnaUon* 
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premises, even by Federal officers, in New Orleans, where hearings 
were to be held on a^strike ; and records required by the examiner 
in the case were stolen by the police. But despite this uncon- 
stitutional and outrageous interference, the Board persisted, and 
finally held an election to establish the union. These were the 
crude reactions of anti-democratic forces only to be expected in 
backward places where the advent of unions was an unheard-of 
thing, but where an invigorated movement was now beginning to 
penetrate, trusting in the long arm of Washington, which was now 
for the first time specifically empowered to give protection. 

More significant, perhaps, for the future has been the Board’s 
action against more subtle forces tending against labour organisa- 
tion. ^ First place must undoubtedly be given to its services in 
exposing the citizen’s conimittee (or patriotic or vigilante body) 
which gives support to “ independent ” unions of “ loyal ” em- 
ployees. This technique of countering union activity was first 
extensively used in the summer of 1937 to break the steel strike 
then launched by the C.I O., and was carefully organised in order 
to deceive the public into imagining that not the steel companies, 
but the local communities were encouraging a “ back to work ” 
movement of “loyal” employees opposed to the C.I.O. The 
type of evidence, for example, which the Board unearthed at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, was that an official of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation handed 30,000 dollars to the cashier of the local 
bank, who was also chairman of the local Citizens’ National Com- 
mittee formed to combat the strike. At the same time the mayor, 
a man with a shady p^t, acquired the same sum without being able 
to account for its origin, while equipment for additional police was 
purchased by the city government yet no apparent payment Tnarlp 
to the new policemen who undoubtedly used the equipment to 
break up the picket lines of the union. Elsewhere, mere obvious 
connections between citizens’ committees during labour strife 
and the companies concerned have been found, such as a share- 
holder of the company at the head of the committee. Where open 
action of a union, such as striking, is obviously defeated by some 
agency, however unconnected on the surface with the employers 
concerned, the jurisdiction of the Board cannot be denied. But 
when no such obvious hurt is being done a union as breaking a strike, 
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and when at such a time unions file charges against their outspoken 
opponents, there seems no boundary to the Board’s interfereiic|j 
with community life in order to quash unfair practices caused in- 
directly by employers. Thus, during March, 1938, when the 
rubber companies in Akron were quarrelling with the United 
Rubber Workers, the latter filed charges against the companies 
because a Press campaign of intimidation against them was being' 
launched in the local papers. Later, in June, the Steel Workers 
Organising Committee of the C.I O. (S.W.O.C.) charged the 
American Rolling Mill Company with taking part in the municipal 
elections of Ashland, Kentucky, against the union by disseminating 
anti-union propaganda and compelling various civic groups to 
vote agmnst the labour candidate. For the Board to take jurisdic- 
tion in such cases is logical ^ — the ramifications of anti-union activ ity 
permeate the whole life of a community, and the Board should 
follow these ramifications. To do so would undoubtedly be to 
render the country an extraordinary service in striking at the roots of 
that deception and influence the use of which prevents modern com- 
munities, literate but uninformed, from a full exercise of their civil 
rights. It is not likely, however, that the courts would uphold 
the Board in going so far. But, on the other hand, the mere threat 
of bringing the Board into such situations can and does serve as a 
check to democracy’s enemies. 

The correlative of unfair practices outlawed by the decisions of 
the Board is the establishment of positive rights. Freedom of 
thought, speech, and movement have always been taken for granted 
in a democracy like the U.S. A. > but the Board has had to enforce 
the practical concession of these in many areas. More novel has 
been the Board’s championship of a right less commonly recognised 
— championship so far upheld on the whole by the Supreme 
CourtA Employees have a property iitterest in their Jobs parallel 
to the interest of a shareholder. Strikers or union members, 
therefore, may not be discharged as such, not even if it turned out 
that the grievance of the men in striking wiis imaginary. Employers 
who fly by night in order to evade unions must either return and 

1 As It did m ruling that the Harlan Fuel Company must allow free moTement of 
union orgamsers in its village of Yancey See the 3 ftne ff’'orhrs Jmrmif August 1 5, 193S. 

2 Upheld decisively in the Mackay case, decided May, 193S See pp. 363 and 364 
below for the Courts recent change m attitude. 
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offer the same employment, or pay to transport their former em- 
ployees to the new work-place. The Board has maintained, 
furthermore, that part of the employee’s right tq a job is his right 
to collective bargaining. In the case of the Juneau Gold Mining 
Company the Board declared that it ^ 

. “ has no power under the Act to decide upon the subject matter or 
substantive terms of a union agreement . . . the Board may 
decide whether collective bargaining negotiations took place, but 
It may not decide what should or should not have been included in 
the union contract , . 

As objective criteria of bona-fide collective bargaining, the Board 
has advanced the making of counter-proposals by employers, giving 
figures and reasons why the conditions of employment demanded by 
a union cannot be granted, and the presence at negotiations of a 
company representative with full powers who does not waste time 
baiting or cross-examining union representatives. When some 
agreement is come to by both sides, it should be incorporated in a 
written contract. The role of the Board, then, in collective 
bargaining, remains modest, and in no way a substitute for the 

^ weapons of trade union pressure. But it can clear the way for a 
use of these weapons not only by bringing each side to the con- 
ference table in a reasonable frame of mind, but also in determining 
the constituents of each side. 

It is at this point that rupture in the American labour movement 
begins seriously to affect the work of the Board. When rival 
C.I.O. and A.F. of L. unions organising within a single firm 
demand the Board to hold elections to determine the proper repre- 
sentatives of the men, the one requesting an election on a broad 
industrial basis, the other asking for separate elections for different 
groups of workmen, what is the Board to do ? It is ceitain th^t 
at the time of the framing of the N.L^R. Act such a situation was not 
envisaged. Yet, since it has arrived, the Board could not function 
without meeting it. It was certain at the outset that general 
discontent would be eiigendered, for whichever side failed to 
persuade the Board to accept its petition would be alienated. 
Consequently, Lewis and Green sometimes applaud the Board, 
sometimes denounce it. That it had no intention of treading on 
the unsafe ground of inter-union juri^ictional disputes, can be seen 
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from the early decisions of the Board daring 1936, when it refused 
to take any action in cases where two afSliat^ of the A.F. of L, 
were quarrelling for jurisdiction^ In the matter of two Louisville^ 
Kentucky, tobacco companies, the basis of this decision was an- 
nounced in these words : “ It is preferable that the Board should 
not interfere with the internal affairs of labor organizations/’ 
Again, in May, 1938, a trial examiner of the Board refused to 
meddle with the discharge of some CJ.O« members by a barge 
company because the company had been threatened by an A.F. of L. 
union if the C.LO. men were not got rid of. But if an employer 
voluntarily uses an A.F. of L. charter as a means of keeping out 
C.LO. organisations, the Board has to act in order to disestablish 
what amounts to a company union. In the case of the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company of Cleveland, Ohio, where an agree- 
ment had been made with A.F. of L. leaders in order to ward off 
the C.LO. Electrical Workerl, the ruling was that the company 
had thus acted without “ valid basis,” since at the time when the 
agreement was made, there is no showing in the record that . . . 
the employees were informed concerning it or that the agreement 
was then put into effect.” ^ Or again, when two rival unions are - 
organising in the plant, and the employer openly encourages one, 
and later discharges men for membership of the other, the Board 
has no alternative but to order the company to desist, and re-employ 
the men. 

Under such circumstances action by the N.L.R.B., however 
unpopular, seems incontrovertible. But when both unions 
between which a choice had to be made proved bona fide, then the 
matter assumed new difficulties. The Board’s plan of action^ 
was that since ‘‘self-organization among employees is generally 
grounded in a community of interest in their occupations . . /- 
each case must be judged on its merits, in order to discover wher|fc 
that community of interest lay. Seven criteria were worked 
out by reference to which each case might be decided. Definition 
by skill and by the wishes of the men concerned, especially when the 
jurisdictional limits assumed by an established union were taken to 

1 V tde supra^ p* 

2 See C,LO. Nms of July i6j 1938. 

3 See Smitd Anmtd Miport of the N t R.B , pp 122-^0, from wMcK tke quotation to 
follow, and mucla of tHa paragrapE, are taken. 
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incorporate the free will of employees, tended to lead to the Board’s 
designating near-craft A.F. of L. unions as the proper represenu- 
tives of work-people split up into small groups. . Such designation 
seemed to be backing up precisely that policy of the leading A.F. of 
L._ organisations — refusal to organise seriously.various groups which 
^ fell within their charter-jurisdiction— which led to the secession of 
the CJ.O. In the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company case 
the Board decided that the C.I O. United Automobile Workers 
might represent the production workers only, while the electrical 
maintenance department and the power-house employees might 
each go into separate A.F. of L. unions, and the draughtsmen into 
an independent organ. Now, in view of the fact that the plant had 
been an exceptionally difficult one for the near-craft unions to 
organise, so that they had had to call in the help of the C.I.O. in- 
dustrial union, the weakness of a number of separate unions in 
dealing with the management seerned to have been demonstrated, 
hence for the Board to follow out the wishes of employees as sug- 
gested to them by rival union leaders may have been to weaken the 
bargaining power of the whole In fact, Edwin S. Smith, one of 
the three members of the N.L.R B. in Washington, dissented from 
the majority opinion, on the grounds that the N.L.R. Act’s coip- 
mand to follow the wishes of the majority in designating their 
representatives had been violated. His contention was true if the 
total work force of the plant were considered, untrue if each group 
within it were taken separately. The implication was that Smith 
saw no reason to split up the employees in order to discover their 
true communities of interest. When, therefore, these criteria 
were taken in conjunction with another— the history of collective 
bargaining in a given industry or company — the claims of A.F. of 
L. unions naturally tended to attract the Board rather than those 
of the newer and broader C.I.O. and, in general, A.F.^f L. argu- 
ments have been favoured.* When, on the other hand, the 


Despite this fact, however, the A F of L., for reasons given at the end of the pre- 
ceding <^pter, wdl opose the present Board and Act It Teems likely from the almve 
argument that most of the A.F. of L imions decided agamst by the Board have m fact 
enoLh'^‘''^«L^ ^ the C I O union hL been able to build up 

E^e the 7 f attempts of other umons to detach groups- 

f Conductors, who wanted the 

Co,.*™.'., 
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criteria of commonJnterest have been found in the nature of mer - 
work, the functional coherence of various departments in a complex 
unit of production, or a common wage rate c?r manner of payin .: 
wageSj taken together with the extent and manner of organ isatic.n 
of the total business epneerned, the broader industrial type of union 
" has been favoured. A very remarkable decision on these liff^.5 
was handed down in June, 1938, when jurisdiction over 12,860 
longshoremen on the Pacific coast was granted to District No. i 
of the C.I.O. union, whose membership at the time w^as already 
95SS7* A.F. of L. union wanted the election to go port by 

port up the coast, in order that some districts might be retained 
under their control But since Harry Bridges’ Maritime Federa- 
tion of the Pacific had been accustomed to bargaining with em- 
ployers on a coastwise basis, the Board ruled that the whole of the 
Pacific coast should be designated their natural unit for collective 
bargaining. In November a similar ruling was handed down ff>r 
the industry of toy manufacture. Needless to say, the benefits 
of such wide interpretations are not only invaluable to unions in 
meeting the united front of employers organised through their close 
trade associations, but they are invaluable for introducing unions 
into plants and districts where penetration had previously been met 
with stubborn resistance. For the latter reason the C.LO, has 
expressed hopes of winning the right to a nation-wide election for 
all America’s steel plants whereby the effort of organising those 
companies which broke the strike in 1937 may be economised. 

Whether the Board has always wisely combined its seven 
criteria for determining a correct bargaining unit, then, remains open 
to question.* Criticism may also be levelled at the conduct of 
elections to determine who is to represent a given group. One 
accusation comes from the aggrieved A.F. of L. electrical union : 

“ It has permitted the noisiest aggregation of unionists to compel 
elections and to electioneer by mob tactics, misstatements, and in- 
timidation of voters. Here is where the board has fallen down in 

• The question of the N.L R B *s jumdiction m cases where the CJ O and A.F of 
L were m conflict was reviewed hy the Supreme Court m December, 193S The Board 
had ordered the Consolidated Edison Company of New York to cease bargaining with the 
A.F. of L. union The Supreme Court agreed that the Board had the right to order thw 
if it could prove its case, hut, to do so, must institute a better procedure Meanwhile, 
the order to cease exclusive bargaining with the A.F. of L union was upheld- 
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the. administration of the Act. It is not enough to call elections. 
It should see to it that the elections are carried on m the way of 
democracy. . . 

Moreover, the Board has often criticised its own elections by 
later voiding them on the grounds that they were illegally influenced, 
- and there is ample evidence that choosing the time for elections in 
plants is a ticklish affair. At what moment will men vote their 
real views and not reflect the propaganda of the day ? Certainly 
the Board has not solved this problem which has baffled statesmen 
and educationists for many a year. But its intentions to be 
fair cannot be seriously questioned, although they might he more 
easily expressed if the Board had funds with which to police a 
district. Again, the Board cannot be blamed for delays. These 
are due either to lack of funds and small personnel, or to the 
manoeuvres of employers in the cqurts^ — z. fact well recognised by 
unions which often strike in order to force an end of them — or due 
to the courts themselves, which have refused to grant priority of 
hearing to the Board’s cases. Great efforts are made to reduce such 
delays by settling complaints by consent and without the need of 
any formal hearings, a course which will doubtless become in- 
creasingly available as the habit of collective bargaining spreads 
throughout the country. 

On balance, the Board appears to have acted with the greatest 
fairness, given its resources, and largely for that reason to have 
met with considerable success. With very few exceptions,^ the 
procedures it has followed have been approved by the courts. 
Nearly a hundred injunctions brought against the Board have been 
reviewed by the higher courts so far, and not a single one sustained.® 
Since the validation of the N.L.R, Act by the Supreme Court in 
April, 1937, unions on both sides have made increasing use of its 
services, by 1939 filing in all some 12,000 cases, and reiterating 
their confidence in Madden and his colleagues. That the Board 

1 See Electrical Brotberbood!^ S'^oumal, p. 33931 August, 1937* From the same source 
come criticisms of the close connections of trial examiners and the Board^s legal staff 
with the C.I O. Only one or two examples of proved corruption by agents of the Board 
have come to light. 

2 Ftde supra, p 273, for one example 

3 Even iLF. of L. leaders, who mate hitter comments on the NX.R.B , have praised 
Its fairness in th^ir time- Vtie supra, p 146 
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has at any rate beenjudicions in steering its course amid the quick- 
sands of inter-union hostilities appears from the record of those ca^s 
where A.F. of L, and C LO. affiliates came^irectly into confiia. 
Of the forty-one such cases up to June 30, 1938, the A,F, of L/s 
contention was adopted in twenty-one, the C LO/s in sixteen, 
part of each in four more. Most of the cases so far settled have 
involved the restoration to employment of men discharged for unioii 
activity. The black-list being thus outlawed, unions of all sorts 
experienced a rush of applicants to join them as soon as the N.L.R, 
Act was validated. More than 10,000 workers have been placed 
back into their jobs by the Board, many being union leaders. 
Here, then, organisers have a trump card to play against the anti- 
union arguments of their opponents. By the end of 1938 the 
mere threat of applying to the Board was inducing many employers 
to sign collective contracts The benefit its activities have con- 
ferred on Americans labour mlbvement has been profound. The 
rank and file recognise this by striking to force their employers to 
use the Board’s services. Yet, the Board will not perform the 
union’s task for it, since it will refuse to hold elections where there 
is no evidence of genuine organisation. Nor can it enforce a ^ 
collective contract. The N,L.R.B , therefore, is an agency work- 
ing side by side with strong unions, but no substitute either for the 
organising strike or the picket line. 

The N.L.R, Act, recognising that nine-tenths of American 
industry had yet to learn the habit of collective bargaining, was 
drawn in a very mild spirit, imposing no penalties on employers who 
were convicted of unfair labour practice, and aiming to promote 
co-operation between masters and men. The Board has ad- 
ministered the Act m this sense, and regarded its first function * 
as that of swift and informal conciliation and mediation. During 
the first ^28 months of operation it averted 505 strikes 
threatening to involve over 1 27,000 workers 5 settled 1,060 of the 
1,372 unavoidable strikes which came within its jurisdiction ; 
settled 55% of its cases by promoting mi^tual agreement, and had 
withdrawn or dismissed 40% more. Only 5% of all cases, there- 
fore, reached formal hearing, and out of 1 1,190 cases finally closed 
only 250 required the issuance of formal cease-and-desist orders. 

* Fide pp 146 aad 150, for the funcUonitig: of the Board, 
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In other words, all but a very small minont}r of employers have 
tried to co-operate with the new law, a remarkable tribute to the 
work of unions and^governmental agencies in a field where the 
processes of peaceful industrial relations were -little understood. 
Many leading corporations, like U S Steel a^id General Electric, 
decided that the time had come to accept a change in the public 
Inind and to outgrow their cruder methods They consequently 
disbanded their company unions, and have signed contracts with 
C.LO. unions. 

An important minority of resolute employers, on the other hand, 
led by Henry Ford, Rand, who manufactures Remington type- 
writers and other office machinery, and Girdler of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, have made up their minds to defeat th^ Board 
and have nothing to do with unions. The first blow to their hopes 
was when the Supreme Court, contrary to all expectation, validated | 
the Act and went further in re-defining the scope of inter-State* 
commerce than ever before.* As a result, an extremely wide 
range of enterprises, including insurance companies, banks, and 
public utilities which serve only one State but draw their materials 
Troni across the border, were brought within the action of the 
National Labor Relations Act, while State Acts passed as com- 
plements to the Federal Act began to cover the remaining firnis 
within their territory. It remained only for the recalcitrant 
companies, then, to drag out their cases in the courts so that the 
evil day might be put off, hoping that in 1939 Congress would 
either repeal the N.L.R. Act, or amend it into impotence, or 
cut down the appropriations of the Board so that its activities are 
hamstrung. The A.F. of L. announces that it will support these 
efforts. Meanwhile, the national Press resounds with propaganda 
against the Board to prepare the public mind for its demise. The 
advent of the sit-down strike in 1937, and the close on 5,000 strikes 
of that year, are quoted as evidence that the Board stirs up trouble 
in industry. Independent ” unions, and local authorities 
frightened by threats of ^pianufacturers that they will leave town, 
add their voices, while senators and congressmen in Washington 
accuse the Board of being an adjunct of the C.LO. and the Com- 
munist Party. F. H, Wood — Rand’s, and later Ford’s, attorney — 

See the Supreme Court’s decision in the four cases of April 13, 1937. 
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has been directing much of this propaganda^ and the ncv.'^paper? 
have very readily lent their ear because the<Board lias -ctuved to 
leaj^e them in a charmed circle outside the law has 
many to bargain collectively with the Newspapt •'men's Gu Id. 
In this way the Board, putting an end to bad emp!<>^ practices 
of newspapers,^ ** interferes with the freedom of the Press." So* 
the public is informed in headlines. On one occasion, Madden, 
Chairman of the Board, had to point out m public that most 
criticism of the Board is from editors who do not read its cases.’" 
Their information comes, of course, from corporation lawyers and 
employers" associations impelled by a small minority of stubborn 
employers, whose power, however, to influence the public mind 
through the Press is great The adi^ent of the sit-down strike also 
gave an excuse for saying that the American unions were irrespon- 
sible, and should be incorporated so as to be answerable to the law, 
for their actions. But since unions are already fully answerable 
at every step under existing law, the argument for incorporation is 
mere cloak to a malignant intention of passing some law which 
should interfere with the right to strike and picket, and force unions 
to publish a list of their members which would serve as a convenient 
black-list throughout the country. There was much talk during 
the autumn of 1937 about the need to pass some law in America 
corresponding to British combination law,^ the impression being 
that the 19^ Trades Disputes Act had paralysed the British unions 
and, if transported across the Atlantic, might have the same effect 
on the American. This illusion was dispelled when Roosevelt 
appointed a mixed commission of business men and labour leaders 
to investigate British law on the spot during the summer of 1938. 
The Report of this Commission must have been an unpleasant 
surprise to Tom Girdler and his friends, for they were told 
British, business men toot collective bargaining in industry for 
granted. It is still possible, however, that should it prove too 
unpopular to ruin the N.L.R Act, the tactic of taking the unions 
out of the hands of the Board by thrusting them, under new 
legislation, into the ordinary courts, where judgment is usually 

1 Especiallj bad metbods of hirmg and finng reporters and Jonmalists without reference 

to semonty , 

2 LaFgllette’s Committee revealed that this talk emanated from Girdfcr, vxa tne 
N.A.M. See C*LO, Mms of August 6, 1938. 
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more" partial to the employer, may yet be follov<?ed. Already, both 
Ford and Rand have<-been able, by choosing their courts carefully, 
to .obtain acquittals from judges for anti-labour practices, such^as 
assaulting union organisers, despite overwhelming evidence of their 
guilt presented from N.L.R.B. hearings. The future of the Board, 
then, remains obscure. 

Any piece of administrative machinery like the N.L R.B. must 
depend for its fate ultimately on the attitude taken towards it by 
the courts. When Roosevelt entered upon his second term of 
office, the Supreme Court had already pronounced a verdict of 
death upon the N.R.A., upon the two major measures framed to 
help the farmers,^ and upon two pro-labour Acts.^ It looked as if 
the New Deal was about to founder upon the same rock as many a 
previous liberal programme. Towards the end of the anti-red 
and anti-union hysteria of the post-War era, the Supreme Court 
handed down a number of decisions which virtually crippled union 
activity in certain directions. It was feared by the Executive of 
the AF. of L. in session at Miami in January, 1936, that the 
similar hysteria of Roosevelt’s first administration was about to 
be followed by a similar broadside from the Court. That the 
Court’s attitude towards the New Deal was dictated by its own 
prejudices rather than by the nature of Roosevelt’s measures seemed 
clear from the narrow interpretation put upon the scope of Inter- 
State commerce for the purpose of invalidating the N.R.A. when 
the Court might have clung to the alternative tendency, inaugurated 
in the day of Justices Holmes and Taft,® of defining it more broadly. 
The feeling, not only throughout the ranks of organised labour, but 
also among farmers and all those who believed in the New Deal, 
ran dangerously high against the Court, and it seemed inevitable, 
since Roosevelt had had no opportunity of appointing any new 
justices to the supreme Bench on the retirement of dthers, that 
the licence of the “ Nine Old Men ” should in some way be 
curbed. 

I The AAA. and the Farm Mortgage Act. Vtde supra^ p. 95. 

z GufEey Coal Act and Railways Pension Act 

3 Thus, starting with the Swift case in 1905, the Supreme Court had accepted Federal 
regulation of the meat-packmg mdustry and the grain exchanges The Court had 
fluctuated all the way from mterpretmg mter-State commerce as a matter of physical 
transportation of a product to equating it with anything essential to the worbng of the 
national economy 
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In November, 1^36, Roosevelt returned to power with an un- 
precedented majority. That the country vias behind him even 
more unanimously than in 1933 needed no further demonstration. 
At the beginning of 1937, then, the President announced that he 
required two major pieces of legislation. The first was the long- 
overdue reorganisation of the Civil Service, a measure to which 
even Hoover had been committed and the national Press had given 
approval when a body of experts, set up by Roosevelt to examine 
the project, had reported some months before. The second was 
to eliminate the opposition of the courts, not in any of the drastic 
ways that had been widely advocated — amendment of the Con- 
stitution or giving the right to override the Supreme Court to 
Congress — ^but by inviting judges over seventy to retire or by 
appointing one additional young judge for every judge over seventy 
who refused. At that time six of the judges of the supreme Bench 
were over seventy, and in other superior Federal courts, like that 
of the Third Circuit Court of Appeals, the average age of the 
justices was over seventy-seven. The President, then, aimed at 
no radical change in the powers of the courts, but only at keeping 
the opinion of their personnel more in line with the times, and 
securing for himself the opportunity, enjoyed by most presidents but 
so far denied to him by mere bad luck, of making some appointments 
to the Supreme Court which would tip the balance in favour of the 
New Deal legislation. In this way Roosevelt interpreted what was 
indisputably a wholly popular mandate in the most conciliatory 
manner. But, as if to prove how little the votes of the people 
count when they are opposed resolutely by the wielders of economic 
power, such an opposition was raised on the palpably false cry that 
the President was striking at that foundation-stone of American 
liberties, the Constitution, that both the President’s Civil Service 
Bill and the Court Reform Bill were defeated after a stubborn 
battle between President and Congress which for the first six 
months of the year held up all legislation. A special session was 
called for the months of November ai?d December, 1937, and 
another effort was made to pass the Civil Service Bill and other 
important measures, but in vain. The President had lost control 
of his own party, and Congress had bowed to the will of the con- 
servatives without any concern whatever for the popular vote. A 
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more portentous spectacle in a great' demoiracy it is hard to 
imagine. 

.However, although business has made no formal concession ^nd 
in no way given up its old bulwark against progressive legislation — 
the. courts — ^the President’s anti-Supreme tourt campaign of 
,1937 has had a profound effect upon that august body for the time 
being. Two of the most reactionary of the judges retired volun- 
tarily, and Roosevelt took his revenge on Congress by appointing 
in August, 1937, Senator Black, a leader of the left, to the Court. 
The later appointnient of S F. Reed, U.S. Attorney General, to 
fill the second vacancy, was more conciliatory, since Reed is 
decidedly more moderate in his liberalism than Black. In 
elevating Governor Allred of Texas, a man of thirty-nine, during 
August, 1938, to a vacancy on a Federal district court, Roosevelt 
showed that he was intent on his pl^an for injecting younger blood 
into the justiciary. 

These appointments, together with the Congressional struggle 
of 1937, have caused the Court to execute a remarkable volte face^ 
and to hand down a series of unprecedentedly progressive decisions 
which until 1939 at all points validated New Deal measures and 
philosophy. In June, 1936, the Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Act for women was declared unconstitutional. In March, 1937, 
Washington’s similar law was upheld. Civil liberties have been 
strengthened by invalidation of three oppressive State measures,^ 
and by the denial that Communism as such is a deportable offence.^ 
State universities must now accept Negroes on equal terms with 
white students, even in the South.^ The Railway Labor Act, 
the T.V.A , the Securities Exchange Commission, the building 
of publicly owned power-lines, and a number of measures designed to 
extend the Federal taxing power and stop loopholes against the 
evasion of income tax, have all been upheld by the Court in the twelve 
months or so following March, 1937. It has already been said 
that certainly until 1939 the N.L.R Act and the rulings of the 
Board have been similarly validated — ^a good fortune which has 

I The Oregon anti-syndicalist law, a Georgia anti-conspiracy law , a Georgia ordin- 
ance against distnbutmg hand-bills 

z April, 1938, decision by the Federal Circuit Court of New Orleans, and sure of 
validation in Washington 

3 December, 1938, Supreme Court. 
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been shared by thosd State labour codes passed to supplement the 
national Wagner Act. 

In one respect only, but that an important one, has the Supreme 
Court opened up a path which might be followed when the right 
moment arrives and Bring disaster upon the administrative agencies 
of the New Deal or of any future government distasteful to the 
Court In 1921 the Packers and Stockyards Act empowered the 
Secretary of Agriculture to hold hearings and prescribe “just and 
reasonable” commissions for dealings in livestock. Complaints 
against the rates prescribed by Secretary Wallace in 1933 for the 
Kansas City yards came before the Court in June, 1938, and a 
verdict »was given against the Secretary because he had not per- 
sonally heard or read any of the evidence arising from the hearings. 
Here, then, seems a path which, if followed, might strike at the 
functioning of any quasi-judicial administrative agency with power 
delegated from Washington. Furthermore, in the Consolidated 
Edison decision handed down in December, 1938, the Court held 
that the N.L R.B must base its rulings on “ substantial evidence.” 
Now, who is to decide what evidence is substantial but the courts ? 
Not only the procedure, but the findings of governmental agencies 
nmy, therefore, be reviewed by courts. The whole bureaucratic 
machine without which economic policies, necessitated by con- 
temporary developments in the U.S.A., cannot be executed, may 
in this way be tied hand and foot by litigation accepted or fostered 
by the courts Reactionary economic magnates may thus be 
enabled to defeat the efforts of popular governments to control 
them. That they have this plan in mind seems clear from the 
proposals of the Republicans at the Constitutional Convention 
held in New York State m the autumn of 1938 in order to revise 
the constitutional document of that State. The Republicans 
succeeded in inserting in the referenda later to be put to the vote 
throughout the State, the proposal that the fact-finding"^ all 
governmental boards should be subject to judicial review.^ It was 
precisely on this issue that the Supreme Cburt of Pennsylvania, in 
July, 1938, invalidated the law limiting hours of work throughout 
the State to forty-four a week — “ illegal powers ” had been 
“ delegated to State agencies.” 

* The proposal was happily rejected at the polls 
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Roosevelt’s chastening of the Supreme Court, then, has in no 
sense solved the problem of the judiciary as a constant drag on 
efficient or just government. Unless definite boundaries are set to 
judicial action, it is impossible for any government to know when 
the Supreme Court may signal a change in the trend of legal de- 
cisions 5 nor can there be any guarantee against simultaneous 
contradictions among the courts themselves,^ leading to serious 
regional lags in the working out of policy. It seems highly probable 
that, relatively liberal as the view of the Supreme Court is today, 
it would not tolerate a genuine programme of positive economic 
development or planning, centralised on Washington. Justice 
Black is the only man on the Bench who has shown the wiH to cut 
at the base of all that legalistic growth which has been allowed to 
luxuriate around the Constitution and its amendments, under the 
sedulous cultivation of company atjiorneys, and which has twisted 
them out of the true intention of their creators so as to exempt 
business from proper popular control. Justice Black alone has 
said the simple truth, that the Fourteenth Amendment providing 
that “ no State shall deprive any person of life, libeity, or property 
without due process of law . . .” did not intend to include business 
undertakings as “ persons.” The use of this Amendment, there- 
fore, on which companies rely when they challenge official regula- 
tion in the courts, has been granted only by way of a judicial con- 
spiracy to rob the legislative of power, and to permit business to 
evade the law in the name of the Constitution Until a bench full 
of Blacks overhauls the whole of American judge-made law, a 
Damocles’ sword must continue to hang over the heads of Congress 
and the President.^ 

It has been through the agency of the LaFollette Committee 

1 During 1938 eg the US Circuit Court of Appeals m Philadelphia delivered 
seventeen deasions m contradiction to those of the Supreme Court, which the latter 
had tc^verse Meanwhile, a State judge in Iowa was imposing fines of 500 dollars and 
gaol sentences up to six months on strikers — ^in direct violation of the policy of the N L R 
Act 

2 According to the Report of ^e Civil Liberties Umon, the year 1937-38 has shown an 
all-round improvement in judicial decisions, corresponding to the change of heart on the 
supreme Bench On the whole, State programmes supplementing the legislation of 
Roosevelt for Federal spheres have been upheld by State courts The securing of an 
injunction against the suppression of civil liberties in New Jersey was a triumph for 
progressivism, and may be followed in other areas Picketing and the secondary boycott 
have always been vexed questions m the courts On the whole, the courts seem to have 
favoured the imions of latter years, except on the west coast, in this respect. 
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and the N.L.R.B., backed Up by courts transformed under Roose- 
velt’s interpretation of the mandate of 1936, tlmt the labour move”- 
ment has drawn the majority of support from a New Deal Govern- 
ment. During the great strikes of 1937 by which the C 1 . 0 / 
forced its way into the steel and automobile industries, the Presi- 
dent was publicly rebuked by Lewis for blowing hot and cold at 
moments when his personal support was sorely needed. During 
the steel strike in June, Roosevelt’s attitude was an impartial 

Plague on both your houses,” while next month the Secretary 
of Labor, making the first official pronouncement from Washington 
on the subject of the sit-down strike which was then causing 
some tmfavourable reactions from middle-class spokesmen, de- 
clared that it was ‘‘ full of hazards ” and should be avoided How- 
ever, it is possible that their aloofness in Washington to union 
activity in the industrial field was only the correlative of the C.I O.’s 
attitude to the political arena, which was relatively neglected during 
those months when every resource had to be devoted to the conduct 
of critical strikes. Washington is bound, after all, to bend before 
whatever pressure is applied at the moment. During 1938 the 
C I.O. turned its attention more seriously to political pressure, and 
the President warmed noticeably towards the unions, sending a 
message in May to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Con- 
vention which pledged support to the cause of labour, and during 
the autumn refusing very firmly the united application of the rail- 
way companies to lower their wage structure and thus strike at the 
level of wages throughout all industry. On the whole, despite 
the orders of the A.F of L. officialdom,* urban workers supported 
Roosevelt’s candidates during the 1938 Congressional elections 
and would have nothing to do with the third-party movement 
launched by Phil LaF ollette, Governor of Wisconsin, at the time 
when Roosevelt seemed finally to have lost control of the Democratic 
Party. 

Just as the attitude of business during the N.R.A. forced Roose- 
velt to abandon his theory of co-operation (Jiinng his first administra- 
tion, so during the years 1937 ^93^ has been forced towards 

the left by powerful interests working through a hostile Congress. 
Measures springing out of the New Deal philosophy have come 

* V%ie supra^ pp 238-39 
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more and more obviously to be supported only by a handful of 
progressives reflectmg the votes of labour, and opposed by the 
national Press, economic magnates from both South and North, 
and consequently by the great majority of both parties m Congress. 
Roosevelt’s programme of 1937 provoked a division of opinion far 
from the usual regional lines. In the Senate, for example. Black 
of Alabama, Pepper of Florida, and m the House Maverick of 
Texas were opposed to Garner of Texas, Robinson of Arkansas, 
and a host of northern Senators when it came to dividing on the 
court reform Bill. Similarly over the Hours and Wages Bill, 
a measure designed without reference to that wage differential 
between South and North which has encouraged a soi^thward 
migration of industry to areas of low wages and bad conditions, 
but framed rather to set a national maximum to hours of work 
and a minimum to wages ; here th^ opposition forces were arrayed 
from Republicans, southern Democrats, New York Tammany 
Democrats, and the A.F of L. officials The Bill was finally 
forced through Congress in the summer of 1938 by heavy pressure 
from the President, whose candidates were being elected in various 
primaries, and whose prestige was consequently rising so notice- 
ably that rebellious members of the Democratic Party were taking 
fright at this demonstration of the hostility of public opinion towards 
them , and by equally heavy pressure from combined C.I.O. and 
A.F. of L , backed up by deputations of southern textile workers to 
Washington. 

The spectacle of an irresponsible Congress able for a whole year 
to halt the legislative machine while it blocked the programme of a 
president elected by such an overwhelming majority, seems to have 
convinced Roosevelt once for all that he should no longer pose as 
leader of the Democratic Party as such, but should cut across the 
old jg^ty divisions and make it clear to the country that the genuine 
issue in American politics was now the New Deal — those for or 
against Those Democrats whom the President chose to support 
during his tour across the continent at the end of the summer of 
1937 5 his speech at Gainsville, Georgia, on March 23, 1938, in 
which he denounced the unduly low wage structure of the South, 
the backward social conditions, and the reactionary landowners 
who have always, none the less, formed the backbone of his own 
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party, finally, the discriminating support, during the primary 
elections of 1938, given by the Washington administration only 
to those who had shown a genuine sympatl^ with New Deal 
measures — all these were an education to the public and a clarifica** 
tion of the underlying issue on which they would have to vote. It 
is difficult to praise the Administration too much for this courageous, 
and unprecedented, policy. It may bring a split in the Democratic 
Party in 1 940 and a temporary defeat for the New Deal philosophy ; 
but without some such cutting away of the undergrowth of tradi- 
tional sentiment and irrelevant local issues the electorate will be 
endlessly misled by those whose interest it is to confuse the public 
mind about their real intentions 

The'lresult of the campaign against the Supreme Court was an 
important, if costly and only temporary, victory for Roosevelt 
against the enemies of the New Deal. He has furthermore used 
the traditional weapon of the a».ti-trust laws to strike at the roots 
of their power — during his second administration the aluminum 
trust, the telegraph and telephone companies, sixteen oil companies, 
three automobile manufacturers, and eight large film producers 
have been prosecuted by the Department of Justice for monopolistic 
practices. As a political manoeuvre this prosecution may be useful 
in carrying the work of educating public opinion a stage further 5 
but whether its economic results are likely to be any more com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of public money which they in- 
volve than similar attempts on the part of previous governments, 
it is far more open to question. For the rest, Roosevelt’s attempt 
to pass a strong measure able to put an end to the annual tragedy of 
lynching was frustrated by a disgraceful combination of northern 
Republicans and southern Democrats which ended by instituting a 
filibuster.^ The Department of Agriculture succeeded in passing 
an Act designed to tighten up their control over the prices of 
agricultural products, thus obtaining a high degree of contused 
control which, if suggested for industry, would have caused a 
revolution. But the markets for American foodstuffs remain so 
bad that the farmer has nobody to look to for a reasonable income 

* A filibuster — t e , interrrunably talking so that a measure can never be passed — ^is 
impossible if a two-thirds vote can be got in favour of appljmg a closure to the debate 
The southern defenders of lynching relied therefore on support from northern manu- 
facturers to make a closure impossible 
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but Washington, and the fear of the rural vote silences reactionary 
politicians. However, during the bumper harvest of 1938 it 
proved so difficult to maintain prices for the continent that rural 
discontent transferred a large number of votes from the Democrats 
to the Republicans, in an act of blind revengp, during the elections 
of the autumn. No revision of the Social Security Act could be 
passed, despite the pressing need for it. 

Finally, the legislative programme of the biennium included a 
further five measures of direct interest to the organised labour move- 
ment. Of these one was defeated, and by a means as disgraceful and 
anti-democratic as the filibuster. The Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives, consisting of five southern Democrats in combina- 
tion with four Republicans opposing five northern, progressive 
Democrats, has the function of arranging the order in which legis- 
lation shall come on to the floor for discussion When it came to a 
Bill introduced by Senator Wagner<md passed already by the Senate, 
for closing all bidding on government contracts to firms which had 
been found guilty by the N L.R B. of unfair labour practices — an 
obvious manner of backing up the action of the Board — the House 
Committee refused to release it for discussion, and there was no 
time to take a vote of the whole House forcing the Committee to 
put an end to this outrage The remaining four measures which 
interested the unions were all passed through their pressure, one — 
the Hours and Wages Bill — being similarly held up by the Rules 
Committee of the House and having to be finally forced out by a 
vote of the House. The other three consisted of re-passing the 
Guffey Coal Act ^ in a revised form ; of liberalising the grants in 
aid available from Washington towards building low-cost houses, 
an Act which for the first time brought a popular housing pro- 
gramme within sight ; and the Mercantile Marine Act. The 
latter, designed to deal with the bankrupt situation of many 
shipe^g companies, was an important victory for the maritime 
unions During the hearings for the Bill, the shipowners, speaking 
through the mouth of Senator Copeland of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, and Ryan,' conservative A.F. of L. leader ^ of the 
eastern longshoremen, did their best to maintain that the C.I.O. 
sailors’ union was full of dangerous and brutal saboteurs, and that 

I Fide supra, p 103. 2 Ftde supra, p 240. 
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its power should be^ broken hy taking the hiring-halls out of its 
hands and putting them into the Government’s. Strikes were to 
be suppressed hy compulsory mediation. Fridges, the C.I O' 
maMtime leader on the Pacific coast, was denied a hearing m 
Washington ; but the Secretary of Labor came to the rescue, 
together with Senator Thomas of the Senate Labor Committee, 
LaFoIIette’s colleague,^ and the Bill as passed into law guaranteed 
the unions their right to strike, their hiring-halls, and the freedom to 
avail themselves at their own will of a special mediation board. 
A provision for the buying of ships from foreign shipyards was also 
eliminated, m favour of the unionised yards of the U.S A.^ 


Section III. Counter-Attack from the Right 

The allies that weie to be fijund in Washington for the labour 
movement and for popular forms of free expression in general, 
have now been outlined. It has also been shown that the majority 
of employers, when challenged by unions, have fallen into line, 
while some cities, tired of industrial conflict, have voluntarily 
set up mediating boards constituted half of industrialists, half of 
union leaders. The best known of these, in Toledo, Ohio, 
succeeded in settling disputes involving 23,372 workers during the 
first two and a half years of its functioning. But elsewhere there 
are business leaders who are prepared to spend their last dollar in 
defeating working-class aspirations,^ led by the determined trio of 
Ford, Rand, and Girdler.^ These men have outgrown the crude 
tactics of the Liberty League and the Republican Party, which 
came to grief in 1936,^ and have gone far towards evolving a 
strategy which may easily emerge triumphant. If so, owners of 

1 Fidesupra^-p 259 

2 R W Bruere, a well-known lecturer on social topics and a welfare worker, was 
appointed chairman of the mediation board One provision in the Act may prc^jj»e<detn- 
mental to the unions — the setting up of training schemes for sailors under the auspices of 
the coast-guard service. It is probable that anti-umon ideas will be instilled into the heads 
of men durmg their months of such trainmg, and an e:Jort to mihtanse them be made. 
The mam object of the Act was to secure a mercantile marme fit for use by the navy during 
a war 

3 The Dollar Lme is a literal example of this truth It spent so much on fighting the 
C I O. on the Pacific coast'in i937jthat its balance sheet was m too bad a shape to quahfj 
for a government subsidy m August, 1937. 

4 Ftde supra, pp 2760, 5 Vide supra, pp. 
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property* and business enterprises in general^ now tolerating the 
unions empowered by the New Deal, will easily be swung behind 
the reactionaries. Defeat both for the forces of organised labour 
and for the New Deal should then be expected on political ^nd 
economic fronts. 

The form taken by this new type of reaction might be character- 
ised as the systematic organisation of delay and deception One 
example of delay has already been mentioned in the experience of 
the N.L.R.B. The latter has encountered its share of deception, 
too, usually intended for the benefit of the public and the courts so 
that they may be turned against the Board. Banks, for instance, 
began by claiming that they were ‘‘ essentially an instrument of 
government ” ^ and therefore exempt from the Board’s jurisaiction. 
Attempts were made by the defence, during the spectaculai Harlan 
trial, ^ to delay the case by pretending that a parade of the United 
Mine Workers near by was intended “ to inflame feeling ” and 
“ obstruct justice ” Working through the machinery of the law 
is natural when the object of a reactionary organisation is to put 
off the application of a statute they dislike. Legal men, for example, 
to whom piessure from employers has been applied, will often 
refuse to “ notarise ” a complaint for a trade union , lawyers who 
undertake to act for unions in court are threatened with disbarment. 
Another form taken by the same tactic is to invoke some disused 
statute, passed for an entirely different purpose, against union 
activity — one passed during war-time, e g,y against conspiracy or 
syndicalism.® Sometimes a city will even pass an ordinance pro- 
hibiting labour organisation, or a State a law."^ Since the use of 
these statutes is sure to be condemned by the higher courts, their 
only purpose is to waste the funds of unions fighting them from 
Bench to Bench and to put off the evil day when rights must be 
granted Should a union be on strike, an old and invalid statute 
may^^efully be made to give a cloak of legality to the carrying out 

1 Declared by the Bank of Yorktown, New York, m November, 1937 

2 Vide supra, pp 154 and 155 

3 A law of 1842 agamst conspiracy was invoked against CIO organisers in Lewiston, 
Maine, m April, 1937 Durmg the next month the Supreme Court ruled a similar use 
of the Oregon syndicalism law illegal and mvalidated it Yet, in July, 1938, the syndical- 
ism law of Iowa was used agamst the CIO 

4. E g m Tupelo, Mississippi, and Birmmgham, Alabama, in 1937 Vide supra, p 242, 
for the new Oregon law 
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of widespread arrests by the police, rallying public opinion behind 
the employer who can count on a sympathetic^? ress, and breaking 
the strike so as ‘ta cripple the union local for the time being.^ 

These same characteristics of evasion and propaganda have 
since 1936 been generalised nationally and on a grand scale. The 
plan was that anti-labour bodies can become far more effective if 
they keep in the background, and use senators or congressmen, 
especially if they are in Roosevelt’s own party, as their spokesmen. 
In this way, propaganda appears to emanate not from some interested 
body like the Liberty League, composed blatantly of rich men, but 
from impartial representatives of the electorate. The use of Ryan 
and Copeland by the shipowners ^ during the hearings on the 
Maritime Commission was a piece of this strategy. It was further 
developed when, at the end of the Congressional session of 1938, 
a Committee was set up, under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Dies, with the object of investi^ting “ un-American activities ” — 
that is, the inroads now being made into the U.S.A. by Fascist 
propaganda and organisations from Europe. As soon as the 
Committee began to work, however, it became plain that it regarded 
its task as an antidote to the LaFollette Committee. If LaFol- 
lette had collected evidence of the unfair and brutal practices of 
employers, then Dies would elicit evidence of the Communism of 
labour leaders and New Dealers, The chief difference between 
the work of the two Committees was that whereas LaF ollette care- 
fully substantiated the truth of the evidence he committed to the 
record. Dies attempted no such thing, but made himself a sounding- 
board for the country’s leading red-baiters, who came up to Washing- 
ton with the most reckless and often ridiculous stones. However, 
Dies constituted himself a useful electioneering agent for the 


1 The simplest, and only sure, way to put an end to these practices is for organised 
labour m a locality to win control over the local law-enforcement agencies by usii^their 
votes at the polls Thus, Mayor Shaw, of Los Angeles, elected by labour votes, \iftoed, in 
January, 1938, an anti-picketing ordinance passed by the City Council In June the 
City Attorney of Shelton, Connecticut, ruled illegal an ordinance prohibiting the distri- 
bution of handbills In January, 1938, Police CommissidHer Valentine of Nei\ York laid 
down rules by which junior police officers would be restrained Irom arrestmg pickets en 
massej as they usually do at the behest of the aggrieved employer But when, in 1937, the 
Governors of Connecticut, New Jersey, and Texas publicly announced that sit-down 
strikes would not be tolerated in their States, they invited employers to neglect no device 
that might be used again&t unions 

2 Vide supra y p 286 
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Republican Party during the Federal elections of the autumn, i 
and added a new rpfinement to the old American custom of red- 
baiting. That this should have been executed with public money 
in the national Capitol shows the power, shrewdness, and contempt 
for democratic institutions which must be expected of the forces of 
reaction in America. It will be shown below how successfully 
this new strategy of the Republicans has been used to attack the 
New Deal since 1936 on a very broad front 

None of this would be possible without the certainty that for the 
most part the organs of public opinion can be relied on to favour 
and publish whatever pleases the leaders of business. Before I 935 > 

“ it was not in the tradition of American reporting to inform their 
readers about the issues of a labor dispute. . . . Such basic inquiry 
was left to small circulation weeklies. The great mass of the 
public drew its opinion on strikes irom scare headlines and blow- 
to-blow descriptions of strike violence.” ^ 

However, since the C.I.O. became front-page news and began to 
invade the ancient haunts of the open shop, both the N.L R.B. 
and the C.I O. itself have begun to take the Press seriously and 
hand out their version of events prepared in such a way that the 
reporter who came to write up a sensation has left with a clear 
analysis of the struggle as labour sees it. These efforts towards a 
better reporting of labour news have been backed up by the nature 
of the news itself— -so spectacular of recent years that editors have 
begun for the first time to assign their best staff to concentrate on 
industrial relations. 

“ Many of these [trained men] have been led to probe below the 
exterior dramatics of strike stories into conscientious study of the 
complicated social dilemma involved in every labor dispute, however 

1 John Frey of the A F of L Executive was allowed to play the mam part m daubmg 
the C I O with red His evidence was so shoddy that some of the names he accused turned 
out to be local officials of the^A F of L , and in no way connected with the CIO 

Suspiaon of Commumsm ” w^s taken as evidence of it throughout The NLRB was 
also convicted of Commumsm because many of its decisions upheld the CIO But 
perhaps the lowest depths touched by the Committee were when a judge, financially 
interested in the automobile companies, complamed that Governor Murphy of Michigan, 
who had done so much to settle trouble in his State, had actually encouraged sit-down 
strikes— a tactic identified by Frey with Moscow The national Press made much of the 
Dies findmgs, and may have helped to defeat Murphy in the election 

2 P 50, Second Annual Report of theN LRB 
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small. More so than at ^ny other period^ .Sunday editions* are 
carrying thoughtful reviews of the current labor situation.’’ ^ 

Add to this the establishment of a strong newspapermen’s union 
with wide social and political sympathies, and it becomes evident 
that the forces of organised labour now stand a better chance than 
ever before of building up an opinion throughout the middle classes 
favourable to their cause. 

But there is another side to the picture. Fifty years ago an 
enterprising man could go into a country town m the U S.A. and 
set up a newspaper on his own at a cost of lod, per head of the 
population to be served. Today it would cost him over since 
he would have to invest in type-setting machines, press, stereotyping 
equipment, and enough working capital to go into competition with 
an established rival which had already acquired considerable funds 
and powers of financial resistance. Technological economies 
made possible by new machinery, a larger staff, and an entirely new 
and enlarged market — namely, the demand of commercial adver- 
tisers for newspaper space — have converted the daily or the weekly 
in the U.S.A. from an organ fearlessly expressing the opinion of a 
small, independent owner to a large business enterprise dependent 
on regular income from its advertisers. These latter are composed 
partly of local enterprises who might withdraw their custom if the 
paper refused to print the propaganda and stories circulated by 
them in times of labour trouble, or if it found space for correspond- 
ing emanations from the other side. But increasingly the advertis- 
ing copy for the whole country is derived from nation-wide agencies 
which prove not only the source of strong pressure on editorial 
policy in times of crisis, but exercise a day-to-day influence the more 
sinister because it works quietly. It is precisely these same agencies 
that handle the publicity for the Republican Party, for bodies like 
the Dies Committee, and manage their public relations for powerful 
companies such as Ford’s, Rand’s, and Girdler’s to the extent of 
directing political campaigns like that on Pacific Coast, which 
in 1938 got enacted the Oregon anti-labour measure.^ The suc- 

1 P 50, Second Annual Report of the N L R B 

2 Vide supra^ p 242. See the CIO News of October i, 1938, p 8 for the passage of an 
anti-picketing ordinance in Los Angeles after a special campaign, financed by a committee 
of business men, and managed by advertisers Such ordinances, of course, are direct contra- 
ventions of the N.L R Act See Natton^ September 3, 1938, for the Chattanooga Free Press 
bought by the advertising revenue offered by the Commonwealth and Southern utility coy . 
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cess of such campaigns, managed by publicity experts and financed 
by powerful companies, has been proved over and over again in the 
field of public utility enterprises where private coifiptoies have 
time to time to withstand the advocates of public service.^ 1 he 
larger and more influential the newspaper, the less it can risk the 

displeasure of the advertising agency. _ 

From the side of the customer, then, a steady bias is exerted on 
the expression of opinion and events which reaches the eye of the 
average reader. No less important is the revolution which has 
been worked in the personal attitude of the editor to his organ. 
He no longer feels a professional pride or recognises a professional 
code ; he is now forced by the nature of his balance sheet t<^ake a 
commercial view which equates him with the manager of any 
business enterprise. From the days when the N.R A. tried to 
impose an effective code on the newspapers, and thereby to reduce 
the child-labour of their circulation departments, they have taken 
an almost uniform attitude of hostility towards the New Deal. 
They expected preferential treatment, and accuse the Government 
of striking at the freedom of the Press ; and since 1936, when the 
Newspapermen’s Guild began to demand collective contracts frorn 
editors, they have formed a united front behind the Scripps— Howard 
publications and levelled the same unjust accusations against the 
union as against the Government. Although therefore the 
American Press remains one of the freest in the world, its unavoid- 
able commercialism has betrayed it into some unworthy acts. The 
hysteria displayed during the election of Roosevelt in 1936 ha,s 
been continued in opposition to his policies. The President’s Bill 
to reorganise the civil service, for example, was never alluded to in 
the Chicago Daily News except under the title of “ the dictator 
bill ” That the Press which had praised the report on which the 
Bill was based when it had been issued some months previously, 
should choose to fight the President for more than a year on one of 
the falsest issues ever raised in American politics ^that a harmless 
and much-needed reorganisation of governmental bureaus was an 
infringement of the Constitution and of American liberties is an 
unforgettable proof of its stupid subservience to anti-administration 

interests. i • i 

Less spectacular but no less important has been the similar be- 
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haviour of the Pres® about local issues. Many of the facts .un- 
earthed by the LaFollette Committee, such as the numbers killed 
in Chicago, Massillon, and elsewhere by Girdler and his associates 
duAng the steel strike of 1937, met a conspiracy of silence on the 
part of the Press. When the League of Women Shoppers, a pro- 
labour body, set up a new branch m Chicago during December, 

1937, they were unable to procure the insertion of advertisements ' 
or reports in the organs of that city. Elsewhere, when some editor 
shows unusual independence, so eager are companies during labour 
struggles to prevent public opinion from being informed not only 
of the true facts of the situation, but even of what is going on, that 
they^ill seek injunctions to keep out reporters or close the columns 
of newspapers. On the other hand, by more positive action the 
Press continually misleads the public in no uncertain manner. 
During the strike of the teamsters in New Orleans in August, 

1938, the employers and the chief of the local police saw to it that 
the struggle should be uniformly reported as a dispute between two 
unions.” Most significant of all is the power wielded by the Press 
to persuade the middle classes that various bodies with the names of 
civic organisations, but virtually the hirelings of anti-union com- 
panies, are bona fide representatives of the public. This method 
is by far the most persuasive so far found by employers to disarm the 
public opinion which may be sympathetic at least to fair play in labour 
relations. No doubt many voters in Oregon were influenced to 
favour the anti-union measure referred to above by reading in their 
newspapers day after day that the farmers of the State were praying 
that it might pass. Questionnaires circulated by the local Grange,* 
however, revealed a very different state of opinion among the 
agricultural population. During July, 1937, thirty newspapers 
in twenty-two cities published a full-page communication from a 
Citizens National Committee urging the ‘‘ right to work ” of 
employees discontented with strikes, in opposition to the ‘‘ pght to 
a job ” claimed by unions and upheld by the N.L.R.B. Here was 
a subtle method by which business hoppd to build up a public 
opinion favourable to the strike-breaker. On the Pacific coast the 
Chambers of Commerce have recently taken to hiding behind 
skirts, and organisations like Women of the Pacific find wide 

* The Gran^^e is an organisation of small farmers See Nation, October 29, 1938, 
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publicity for the views of the Chambers ^Similarly, in New 
Jersey the S O.S. (Save Our American System), described by the 
New York Times as an organization of non-partisan women,’’ 
“ fights ” the New DealA 

Until about the time of the steel strike which took place duiing 
the* summer of 1937, the C 1.0 had a surprisingly favourable 
Press. But since then they have tended to receive much the same 
welcome as the New Deal. It is significant that the steel strike 
was largely won for the employers by manipulation of public 
opinion, and was directed by Girdler, one of the small band of die- 
hards The tone of the Press since then tends to show that the 
Girdlerites have grown in influence among American employers, 
and have certainly won over the majority of the Press Publicity 
methods must therefore be expected to figure increasingly as a 
weapon in labour struggles The bitterness of delegate after dele- 
gate at the C 1 . 0 . Convention of I938 when the Press came up 
for mention was most marked , and since the unionist, and indeed the 
New Dealer, can expect little fair play from the ordinary commercial 
Press, his only hope is to build up a national newspaper of his own. 
The Administration can help in this as in other matters. During 
the autumn of 1937 William Randolph Hearst, most powerful and 
most unscrupulous of all America’s lords of the Press, was unable 
to secure the necessary approval of the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission for a new issue of securities. This blow will in all prob- 
ability put an end to Hearst’s management of the great chain of 
dailies which were already suffering from a declining circulation, 
thereby terminating a notable source of red-baiting and anti- 
labour propaganda.^ 

1 See New Tork Ttmes, “ special” from Plainfield, New Jersey, dated June i8, 1938 

2 There are some 685 radio stations in the USA, but three networks play a pre- 
ponderatmg part in influencing the radio-listener, because their stations alone are power- 
ful Of these the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System ap* closely connected through the personnel of their directors, and the first is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of America Their commercial con- 
nections are therefore obvious See an article in Nation of April 17, 1937, by Ruth 
Bnndze The Report of the Amer-^can Cviil Liberties Union for 1938, p 55, reports that 

the networks do not sell time to labor unions in order not to be drawn into industrial 
strife, nor do they, it is true, sell time to employers’ associations But the inequity is 
plain, for employers are able to get across their propaganda on commercial programs ” 
Such IS the comment of a reliable and impartial body Unions, howeter, tend more and 
more to broadcast from small stations, especially to direct strikes They occasionally 
own their own stations. 
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If obfuscation of issues through a dominated Press is one method, 
the employer can count on others, especially at moments of crisis, 
to influence public opinion in his favour in a given area. The 
whale strategy was worked out by Rand in detail for application 
during a strike, and communicated during 1936 to employers 
throughout the country by the agency of the National Associatibn 
of Manufacturers (N.A.M.) A summary of the nine points of 
the Mohawk Valley Formula,” as it is called from the location of 
one of Rand’s plants, runs as follows : 

(1) When a strike is threatening, leaders should be discredited in 
the eyes of their union membership and the local public by dubbing 
thenT®** agitators,” holding a fake election of employees in the plant 
and announcing that only a minority is favourable towards striking, 
and using the Press, advertisements, and social workers or parsons 
to disseminate the employer’s ^lews and confuse the issue, hiding 
the fact that collective bargaining is being refused. At the same 
time, all forms of economic pressure must be exerted on the local 
community, by threatening to move the plant, thus causing 
unemployment, loss of trade, and reduction in land and other 
investment values, A Citizens’ Committee must be formed to 
spread the employer’s opinions as if coming from the community. 

(2) When the strike is called, use all organs of publicity to 
emphasise that law and order are at stake. Draw up the local 
police as if against expected violence from the strikers, in order to 
encourage local hysteria 

(3) Let the Citizens’ Committee call mass meetings to con- 
solidate opinion against the strikers The local authorities will 
thus be encouraged to give unhampered aid to vigilante activities. 

(4) Form laiger armed forces with State police and imported 
thugs These can be used to intimidate the strikers and spread the 
atmosphere of hysteria. 

(5) Create a dummy oiganisation, ostensibly formed of eniployees 
of the plant who wish to return to work Let it visit the homes of 
strikeis and other employees, both to breaS their morale and collect 
information about the genuine union and its plans. Such a body 
will serve also to disseminate the impression among the middle classes 
that the majority of the community is against the strike, and later 
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can.act as strike-breakers to displace union men. The “ back-to- 
work ” movement should appear to conduct its own publicity 
campaign. • . 

(6) Fix a date for^reopening the plant by request from the s^me 
body, and make the occasion one for an overwhelming display of 
armed forces. The number of genuine employees ready to return 
to work is thus discovered, the morale of others weakened, and even 
if the reopening proves to be a failure, properly managed newsreels 
and publicity can convey an opposite impression to the public and 
strengthen the prestige of the company. 

(7) The opening ceremony should be well staged, with crowds 
and speeches. The local middle classes should be praised, so ^ that 
they will be flattered into redoubling efforts to persuade strikers to 
return. 

(8) Press on the demoralisation of the strikers, and if necessary 
turn the whole community into an armed camp, getting martial 
law declared and cutting it off from the outside world from which 
may come influences to strengthen the strikers and defeat the 
publicity campaign. 

(9) By this time, the strikers should be demoralised, and only a 
small minority left outside the gates of the plant. This stage in the 
drama will prove that the propaganda accusing the strikers of being 
a minority movement has apparently been true.* 

Rand himself successfully applied his formula in the spring of 
1936, when a strike was brewing in the six plants of the Remington- 
Rand Company, First, the community of Ilion, New York, 
heard rumours that the Rand factory was about to move to Elmira, 
but nobody was able to obtain definite information on this crucial 
subject, despite the fact that two months previously notice of the 
purchase of a factory in Elmira had been reported to the Securities 
Exchange Commission. Rand consistently refused to negotiate 
with the union, and only issued percentage votes of those who had 
taken part in a poll about striking, conducted under threats by the 
plant managers. The business men and their dependants of Ilion, 
a town which, together with the neighbouring villages of Herkimer, 

* Release to the Press, dated March 15, 1937, by the N L R B gives a full text of the 
now notonous Pormula, and describes the stnke 
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Mohawk, and Frankfort depends mainly for employment on. the 
Remington Rand works and that of the allied Remington Arms, 
were easily per-suaded by Rand’s tactics, notabfy a sign, ‘‘ for sale,” 
on*the factory, to fall m with his wishes anc? welcome the arrival 
of armed guards from outside detective agencies. The Governor 
of the State refused the use of State police, but the local sheriff 
consented to the enrolment of deputies and purchase of gas and ' 
ammunition, while the Mayor of I lion was forced against his will, 
by threats of ruin from the local business men, to hand over the 
police and the town to Rand’s orders. The community was 
finally turned into a military encampment, and the union was 
info^ed by the chief of police that the lieutenant-governor of the 
State had ordered it so. All went according to the plans of the 
Formula. So, too, in Rand’s other factories with but slight 
variations — at Tonawanda, New York, for example, strike- 
breakers were used to create ^tnock not among themselves so that 
a film could be taken and exhibited as “ strikers using sticks and 
throwing stones.” 

Rand broke the strike despite the patient resistance of the union 
m which five-sixths of his employees were already enrolled. His 
Press campaign of obfuscation was particularly effective — daily the 
newspapers told that the strike had been settled, and daily the local 
organs in each strike-bound community threatened the removal 
of the factory, while the national Press was informed that Rand 
had unintentionally omitted to mention that only a third of each 
plant was about to be closed. The same formula was applied with 
success by Girdler in the 1937 strike of the C.LO.,* and has 
almost become a commonplace whenever labour discontent breaks 
into the open and meets resistance. 

Many of the larger American corporations, like the U.S. Steel 
and General Electric, once violently open-shop, have apparently 
become reconciled to a new age when unionism must be Regarded 
as legal and acceptable. But a small number of Middle-Western 
employers, self-made men of the most^ resolute type, evidently 
believe that the maintenance of mass-purchasing power by the 

* The LaFollette Committee established a concert of policy between the five companies 
concerned Girdler is also influential in Akron, seat of rubber manufacture and of bitter 
enmity against unions. 
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unions, the co-operation of a contented body of employees, and a 
good reputation for fair dealing among the public are not worth 
so much as the prestige that can be gained from refusing all dealings 
with unions, and theiultimate hope of converting the Federal and 
State governments to a policy of industrial l£it^ssr~fciiT£, It is not 
that these men save much on their wages bill . Henry Ford, for 
•■example, has always claimed to pay his men better than any other 
American employer. Elsewhere, when an industry is about 5®% 
unionised, the open-shop remainder has more or less to follow 
closely the developments in wages policy of the unionised fraction, 
in order to stave off the entry of the union organiser. For many 
decades, for instance, the printing industry has been, apart from 
newspaper work, about 6o% unionised, while 4 ®% belonged to a 
strongly open-shop employers’ association The enterprises of 
the latter had, befoie the N.R A , kept their terms of employment 
at about four hours a week longer^ and the pay of their skilled 
labour at about 5% less, than the rest. What the unions have 
always wanted first from such employers associations is recognition^ 
and then the right to improve their working conditions, or at any 
rate to negotiate about grievances with the management. It is 
^ the coming to terms on an equality with their employees which 
irks men like Rand and Girdler,^ since in the conditions of highly 
monopolistic competition obtaining in their trades, a possible small 
raising of average unit costs by unions would make^little difference 
to their profits.^ 

Unfortunately, however, the non-economic motives of these few 
die-hards create an unduly wide effect, because there are well- 
marked channels through which they can influence the rest of 
employers. The N.A.M., for example, contains some 10,000 
member companies, whose policy was discovered by the LaFollette 
Committee to be influenced through the N. A M itself by a minority 
of some^ 207 corporations. These latter are directed by offlcers 
whose aggregate salaries for 1936 amounted to 88,750,000 dollars, 
and who purchased 60 %^of all the tear gas sold to industrial con- 

I Vide supra^ pp 37 and 38 for the endennc nature of this attitude in the USA It 
is ainn to the attitude of the owning classes of the South. 

z Unions frequently, of course, reduce costs by eliminating stoppages and the expeiwe 
of industrial trouble, espionage, etc, and by ensuring the willing co-operation of the 
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cerns between the years 1933 and 19385 and managed, among 
others, fifty-five companies which between them paid 2J million 
dollars during these same years for the services of spies and thugs 
Dofiiinated by such men, the N.A.M. in 1^36 sent out an In- 
dustrial Press ServiceTeaching 5,300 newspapers weekly, a cartoon 
service reaching 2,000, a comic cartoon read by 2 million readers, 
daily articles by economists putting the point of view of business 
and read by 4,500 thousand readers (“ You and Your Nation’s 
Affairs”), a monthly factual bulletin, national advertisements 
about the ‘‘ American System,” weekly broadcasts, moving pictures, 
speakers for public meetings, pamphlets, etc. The influence over 
Congress of the lobby maintained by the N.A.M. in Washington 
has been profound throughout American history. The possibility 
of perpetuating the open-shop system, the use of the injunc- 
tion against unions, and the black list, have been due to this 
lobby, and it functioned against Roosevelt during his second 
administration. 

Connected with the N.A.M. and largely following its lead, are a 
manifold host of employers’ associations, some national, some State- 
wide, some confined to individual cities. It was true to say in 
1932 that while industrial labour in the U.S A. was about 10% 
organised into unions, employers were about 90 % organised into 
associations and correspondingly prepared to act together and draw 
widespread help in their resistance to collective action by labour. 
How closely the network of these associations is bound together 
has already been indicated from the rubber companies of Akron ^ 
It was undoubtedly through the medium of these associations that 
the open-shop drive, inaugurated about the beginning of the century 
by the U.S. Steel Corporation, was spread so effectively through 
American industry. Since U S Steel has so long been dominant 
m the N.A.M., it was not surprising that the various associations 
in the metal trades ^ have displayed the most outstanding determina- 
tion to stamp out the union, mainly by use of the black list and 
organised violence. This network of eipployers’ groups remains 
today for the die-hard associates of Girdler to use for their own 

1 Vtde suprdj p 260 

2 The mam ones were the National Founders’ Association, the National Erectors* 
Association, the National Stove Manufacturers’ Association, and the National Metal 
Trades Association. 
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purposes. The same group has already been mentioned as dominant 
in the Convention of the Republican Party in 1936 ^ 

The LaFollette Committee established the existence of a Special 
Conference Commitiree composed of executives of the Ameritan 
Telephone and Telegraph, Bethlehem Sted, DuPont, General 
Electric, General Motors, Goodyear Rubber, International Har- 
vester, Irving Trust, Standard Oil of New Jersey, U S. Rubber, 
U.S Steel, and Westinghouse Electric companies, which used to 
meet in regular consultation during 1933 and 1934 in order to 
carry through a plan for forestalling the unionisation of American 
industry by forcing employees into company unions.” ^ As the 
wealth of the country ^ and control over its economic life bej;ome 
increasingly concentrated, it is made the easier for the heads of the 
leading corporations to concert a policy and force it upon other 
employers and on all their dependants who have not been 
attracted into an opposite camp. ^ Such dependants range from 
communities whose employment and trade are given by their 
companies or those of their friends and followers, to all the mem- 
bers of that huge middle class which is confused and frightened 
by modern social and economic developments ^ Much pressure 
can be applied through purely social channels — the threat of sending 
dissident members to Coventry in the Country Club or their 
children to Coventry in the private school. Such methods can be 
employed with greater effect as an “upper class” of exclusive families 
begins to form, into whose circles it is the ambition of others to nse.^ 
That control over middle-class opinion through the Press and 
other agencies should be used by combinations of employers to 
suppress the activity of unions and the exercise of civil rights, is 
no new thing in the U.S.A. But the fact that this control has 
since 1932 met with serious opposition for the first time, has been 
taken by some to argue that methods, so far used for the most part 
only sppradically and in times of crisis, will henceforth be con- 
solidated into a close and permanent policy. In other words, it is held 

I Ftde supra, p 88 

z V tde supra, pp 174 ff for the success of the company union 
3 Vide supra, p 199. 4 V%de supra, pp 81 and 82 

5 Membership of the Country Club represents the pmnacle of social ambition in most 
American communities Henry Ford used to be cold-shouldered in his Club for paying 
too high wages 
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that the employers’ associatijons will build up a mentality and organ- 
isation throughout the country on the model of European Fascism 

The first step in this direction would naturally be to put on a 
permanent footing the bogus union and the^^ bogus citizen com- 
mittee, m order to inake the activity of genuine unions difficult 
Accordingly, towards the end of July, 1937^ was announced fhe 
formation of an Independent Federation of Independent Unons, 
which was expected to attain a membership of a million by the 
end of the year. Nothing more was heard of it, however, so that 
in the following March two new bodies appeared — the National 
Federated Independent Union, and the National Federation of 
Lahpn Los Angeles also possesses its own League of Independent 
Unions, organised with the help of company unions that had been 
granted A F. of L. charters. On the other hand, the back-to- 
work organisation, which was created in Johnstown during the 
bitter steel strike, decided to blossom out into a permanent National 
Citizens’ Committee for the perpetuation and encouragement of 
vigilantism and lynch law. Finally, at the end of 1938 the 
Associated Farmers of California, an organisation which, despite 
its name, represents commercial interests and city bankers, an- 
nounced that it would soon found a national society to which all 
farmers would be encouraged to belong,^ No doubt the founders 
of these latter groups intended to use them not only against the 
unions, but also against the Government, as similar ad hoc groups 
have already been used by the public utility companies to spread 
feeling against the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Govern- 
ment’s Rural Electrification Administration. With the La- 
Follette Committee and the N.L R.B. still making active inquiries 
and exposes^ however, the above developments have stood little 
chance, and they will continue to stand little so long as the truth 
can be put before the people,^ 

But It cannot be denied that some important elements are present 

1 Vtie supra, p 58 

2 Tlie reports m the New Tork ^mes dunng the defeat of a C I O union at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, by a “voluntary gathering of indign^t Mennonite farmers,” made it 
fairly clear that these “ farmers,” who appeared ready armed and dispersed so rapidly 
that they could not be identified afterwards, must have had practice m dealing with 
strikers before See the issue of April 1 1 , 1 937 It has become generally known, also, that 
many of the “ civic leaders and groups ” m whose name back-to-work movements and 
publicity are launched by companies during strikes, are largely fictitious or innocent of 
the use of their names for such a purpose 
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in the USA. today which were at the root of Fascism in Europe, 
and that they are awaiting their opportunity. Nazi organisations 
have sprung up among the American-German population, declar- 
ing the C.LO. to hi Communistic and forbidding their members 
to join unions, and doing their best to stir up anti-Jewish feeling. 
They have not infrequently broken the law, nor have they hesitated 
to make brutal physical attacks on their opponents.^ That the 
campaign to connect the C I.O with Communism and the Jews 
has had some response, and may have more yet, was shown by 
speeches and publications during the elections of 1938 ^ As soon 
as the unions began to penetrate into the South on the validation of 
the N L R. Act, they were declared un-Christian from innupier- 
able pulpits Even attempts to implement pro-labour laws, such 
as minimum-wage legislation in Oklahoma City, have been con- 
demned as Communistic and sinful by parsons directed by local 
business. In California’s agricultural districts Italian Fascists have 
been known to organise attacks on strikers, while the Silver Shirts, 
also emanating from the Pacific coast and closely imitating the 
habits of Fascist!, claim to have received subscriptions from many 
manufacturers, including Girdler, and are linked up with the Nazi 
organisations. During the steel strike of 1937 a number of men, 
women, and children, parading quite harmlessly m South Chicago 
near a plant of Girdler’s company, were shot and killed by police, 
evidently by request of that steelmaster who sent a telegram of 
congratulations to the Mayor on the exploit. A film taken of the 
proceedings by one of the large newsreel companies was suppressed, 
and a jury packed with ex-service men acquitted the police on 
grounds of “ justifiable homicide.” Speaking of the Silver Shirts 
and other permanent vigilante organisations like the Ku Klux 
Klan, an expert source stated in 1934 * “ They make their appeal 
primarily to the man out of work and especially to the ex-service 
man.” Since the debut of the C.LO , the Klan has been reviving 

I Charles Weiss, a cripple and editor of an anti-Nazi magazine, was beaten by Nazis 
durmg 1938, and statutes of New York were otherwise violated by them See Natto?i 
of April 30, 1938 and July 23 New York State instituted a legislative inquiry into the 
matter 

z The following song was heard in the U S A at that tune* 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho ! We’ve joined the CIO 

We’ve paid our dues to the goddam Jews, Heigh-ho, heigh-ho ’ ” 

3 Report of the Caltforma Department of the Disabled American Veterans^ quoted in the 
'Naum of May 21, 1938, p 587 
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its outrages against junion organisers and their sympathisers in. the 
South, while a branch of the Klan, known as the Black Legion, 
exists in Michigan, and worked to defeat the iPTew Deal Governor 
dufing the elections of 1938 ^ / 

In short, the nuclei of organised Fascism exist in the U.S. A. and 
are not inactive. That soil of permanent unemployment and a 
confused middle class which has both inherited a tradition of violence 
and learned to indulge it during the War and afterwards — the soil 
from which Mussolini and Hitler sprang — exists and will remain 
in the U.S. A. The transition from frontier violence to organised 
repression, especially since the proportion of the American popula- 
tion.^used to living by illegal and violent means far outweighs the 
proportions of pre-Fascist Italy and Germany, would seem perilously 
easy. Already something of a regional Fascism, with corrupt 
police and subservient courts, exists under the regimes of men like 
Mayor Hague of New Jersey wad in many a territory of the South. 
It is easy to imagine a Republican government after 1 940 cutting 
down the activities of those New Deal agencies which have em 
powered the unions, undercutting union rates in government 
contracts let out to firms now unionised, setting up official agencies 
ia various trades, and insisting that the employees then become 
civil servants and consequently unable to bargain collectively 
or strike,^ and having quietly undermined the labour movement, 
support an open-shop drive on the part of employers and vigilantes, 
and effect a general suppression of liberties. 

It is impossible to deny that these apprehensions are well founded. 
However, unless the movement of affairs outside the U.S.A. 
interferes unduly with the natural evolution of internal forces, it 
would be quite sufficient, for the purpose of suppressing organised 
labour, merely to set the clock back to 1930 ; if unions can be 
eliminated by sporadic use of force, why institute anything as elabor- 

1 There was a scandal when, in 1936, the murder of an unemployed man in^Michigan 
was traced to the Black Legion, and the orgamsation was connected with the great 
automobile companies durmg the investigations which followed The drab life of men 
worn out durmg their working hours by the excessive speed-up of these compames, to- 
gether with the evil politics of the bacl^ard State, reproduced the conditions which in 
the South have nourished the Klan. A large proportion of workers in the Detroit area, 
moreover, are migrants from the South. 

2 As the unions now accuse the Maritime Commission of attempting — ^it is said to 
take over umomsed ships and hand them back to private owners un-umonised. 
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ate^ as European Fascism in a country whose traditions of de- 
centralisation and regionalism are so strongly averse to it ? What 
might none the less*^ push the forces of American reaction to these 
extremes, however :^aturally repugnant, would -^be a labour m6ve- 
ment strong and militant enough to enforce changes in the direction 
of Socialism. But there is no immediate likelihood of such develop- 
ments, and in the meanwhile it is open to the forces of labour to 
remove the conditions of Fascism before they can be put to any 
sinister use. Unemployment is a problem that can only be solved 
by political action, and must therefore await the birth in the U.S A. 
of strong labour action at the polls. But there is nothing to 
hinder the unions from converting the leaderless confusion of the 
middle classes into active sympathy with a labour movement. 

It has already been shown that America’s economic collapse 
after 1929 affected the outlook of the middle classes much as it did 
that of the labouring masses, by in^jeresting them for the first time 
in collective economic action.^ At the same time, absence of 
traditional class stratification leaves the white-collar employee and 
his family far more open to appeals from organised labour than 
could possibly be expected anywhere m Europe. That the uni- 
versities began to interest themselves in the labour movement has 
already been mentioned,^ and there is plenty of evidence to show 
that during the last few years the white-collar worker has not been 
rallied to the leadership of business once more,^ but has rather 
broken farther away from traditional attitudes of individualism 
Strikes which have ^ected personally the middle-class public, have 
tended to meet with unexampled sympathy The strike in 1936 
of the New York elevator operators, causing great inconvenience 
to the public, none the less enlisted so much popular feeling that in 
many places tenants of flats formed organisations to help the strikers, 
refused to pay rent, and forced strike-breakers to decamp, so that a 

I rtde^'supra, pp 8i and 82. 2 Vtde supra, p 85 

3 The campaign of business leaders, headed by Wall Street, agamst Roosevelt as soon 
as the business depression made itself felt in 1937, followed by the scandal connected with 
Richard Whitney on the Stock Exchange itself, has (to quote the Ftnancial Times of April 
7 j 193^) “ severely shaken the confidence of the American public . one New York 
firm of brokers has had the undigmfied experience of some 300 clients withdrawing their 
securities from its keeping ” Unable to offer any constructive suggestions to cure un- 
employment or depressions, and evidently unrepentant of “ unethical practices, the 
leaders of busmess have had small chance to recover public leadership 
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strike which had begun with almost no union organisation ended 
by extracting signed contracts from about 500 landlords in the teeth 
of an association which spared no expense arsd^^ determination to 
stairip out the strike. The Newspaper Guil^^j again, has fought 
many a strike against stubborn newspaper ovC¥lers5 not infrequently 
Hearst himself, and much interfered with newspaper circulations. 
But the Guild’s success m enlisting not only the help of C.LO. and 
A.F. of L. unions m the picket line and in boycotting the organs of 
stiff-necked employers, but also in persuading certain local adver- 
tisers not to patronise such organs, and in keeping the sympathy of 
a public robbed of its meal-time reading, has been outstanding. 
Here is a remarkable instance of a white-collar and semi-professional 
bod| of men taking enthusiastically and effectively to labour-union 
action The decline m Hearst’s circulation is m itself a sign that 
old-fashioned anti-labour rant has become nauseating to the 
public.*^ ^ ^ 

Towards the end of 1937 an interesting debate took place in the 
annual convention of the National Society of Professional Engineers. 
One group urged that the N.L R. Act should be amended to 
exempt professional men from being represented by any non-pro- 
fessional organisation (Le.^ trade union) for purposes of collective 
bargaining, and contended that they should not class themselves 
with a “ trades’ organisation ” by functioning as a genuine union. 
Another group, however, declared that engineers had in many 
parts obtained, through unions, contracts which improved their 
conditions of employment by companies, raised their wages, and 
lowered their hours of work. Here is the dilemma that has faced 
every category of professional or semi-professional worker in the 
U.S A. Shall he cling to a status which refuses to identify itself 
with the factory-worker, or shall he recognise that his employment 
and income are coming increasingly to depend on the same forces 
and persons as the manual worker’s ? In a surprising number of 
directions the decision in America has been to follow the* path of 
realism. The C.LO. has a union for architects and engineers 
whose organisers, in the shipyards^ experience no different 
treatment at the hands of employers and police because they do not 
work with their hands from that commonly met with by any 
* Vide supra^ p 294. 
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metal-trades union ^ Hollywood, famed for its extreme individual- 
ism and exceptional inequalities of income, has built up in the last 
three years among screen actors one of America’s strongest unions, 
won a closed shop, 's^nd gone a long way towards improving ^he 
deplorable conditions of employment which used to haunt 95% 
of ^he artists. This achievement has only been accomplished by 
the highly paid stars’ throwing in their lot with the poorest supers , 
and today the sense of solidarity with the working-class move- 
ment as a whole which is displayed by members of the Screen Actors’ 
Guild is remarkable. They are very often to be found, for 
example, in the picket lines belonging to all sorts of unions in Los 
Angeles The Newspapermen’s Guild, also, has gone from strength 
to strength, having raised its membership from 11,000 to 16,000 
during the year June 1937-38, and obtained seventy-sevexv^’gned 
contracts. Even the conservative and aristocratic profession of 
the law has broken away from the ^control of the Bar associations 
and their close identification with business policy and dominance by 
the successful corporation lawyer.^ In February of 1937 the 
National Lawyers’ Guild held its first convention, composed of 
men who resented the onslaught of the Bar associations and the 
Liberty League on the N.L.R. Act, and who recognised the rights 
of a labour movement and the obligations of the legal profession 
towards it. During a year the Guild augmented its numbers to 
1,400, and chose the well-known Justice Pecora of New York as 
its president. While the American Bar Association was, during 
October 1937, scandalously condemning the nomination of Senator 
Black to the Supreme Court because conservatives feared his 
liberalism, the Guild was re-drafting weak labour laws, and planning 
how to outlaw the industrial spy and the professional strike-breaker. 

As it began to establish itself, the C.I O. showed increasing 
concern for the need to win over to sympathy with the ideals of a 
labour movement not only the middle classes, but also the farmers, 
a group-which can normally be persuaded without much difficulty 
that its interests are injured by trade-union action. At its conven- 
tion in the autumn of X 93 ^ C.I.O. went out of its way to 

^ I Indeed, during June, 1938, tibe technicians’ union organisers were being arrested for 
distributing union handbills 

2 Vtde supra^ pp traditional character of the legal profession Vtde 

supra also, p 28S, for the attacks of the Bar on pro-labour lawyers 
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emphasise that industrial j^eace and the keeping of collective con- 
tracts were its ambition, and that where employers had granted such 
contracts, they had been loyally kept. It undertook to work for 
an- extension of the Social Security Act to v^hite-collar workers in 
offices and equally to farmers. Already the agitation set afoot by 
C.LO unions to organise and win support for local schemed of 
cheap housing has attracted many middle-class groups to co-operate.^ 
Here and there bodies have begun to make their appearance pledged 
to protect civil liberties militantly, and composed of trade unionists, 
churchmen, and well-to-do liberals ^ or university people. Even 
the ex-service men’s organisations, which have in the past proved 
strike-breakers par excellencey began to revise their tactics when, 
towards the end of 1936, the national commander of the influential 
AmciTcan Legion declared that any continuance of these old habits 
will “ not only do immeasurable harm to the Legion but will under- 
mine the faith of the people 4n the Legion and in our democratic 
form of government.” ^ 

Recent events have shown that it may not be easy to stampede 
the American public as a whole into sacrificing its democratic 
liberties. If a law was passed in November, 1 938, severely hamper- 
ing union freedom m Oregon,® similar measures were defeated in 
California and Washington States. On many occasions applica- 
tion of the Mohawk Valley Formula has gone astray, either because 
the N.L.R.B. has stepped in to protect the union ^ or because local 
feeling could be mobilised in favour of the workers.^ The 
reports of the American Civil Liberties Union have since 1935 
shown a steady improvement in affairs, particularly in the direction 
of fewer arrested strikers, fewer anti-picketing decisions from the 


1 Such as the National Citizens* Committee for Cml Rights in the Automobile 
Industry, Detroit, February, 1937, the California Committee of 100 for Political 
Unity, November, 1937, the American Association of Economic Freedom, December, 
1937 

2 Article m the Nattonal Legionnaire of November, 1936 ^ 

3 The law prohibits strikes or picketing except when a umon has a majority of a com- 
pany's employees in a direct dispute over wages, hours, and working conditions , it 
enforces publication of umon funds. The organising of ^ew umons is thus much hampered, 
and all umon activity held up Vide supra^ p 242 

4 E,g the Board held an election to clear up the situation m Westwood, Califorma, 
where strikers had been driven out of the town by vigilantes 

5 The success of the Umted Rubber Workers* strike m Akron at the beginning of 1936 
was largely due to the formation by the employers of a Law and Order League, exposed by 
two local newspapers. 
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courts, and an almost complete disappearance o£the injunction as a 
weapon against unions. Since the short-lived violence of the 1937 
steel strike, nearly all injuries during labour conflicts have occurred 
in unusually backward or isolated communities, and on the wh«le 
the conduct of industrial relations has run smoothly.* 


Section IV. The New Labour Movement 
The forces both for and against a labour movement in the U S. A 
have now been analysed. What use has been made of them and of 
the sentiment in favour of organisation during the last two years, 
and how do matters stand today? In Sections II and Ill^of 
Chapter 4. it was shown how the main initiative in exploiting new 
opportunities has of recent years passed to the C.I.O , and attention 
will be concentrated on that group of unions in what follows F or 

all that, however, it must be realisedrthat the A.F. of L. group has 
made full use of a favourable Government and a favourable popular 
sentiment to strengthen its own ranks, which, moreover, have also 
been thrown open to the semi-skilled. But the fact that the 
A F. of L has confined itself in the mam to traditional organising 
strategy, and has not, like the C.I.O., developed on a large scale a 
technique of handling unskilled masses militantly from the centre, 
and the fact that, apart from combating the C.I.O., job control, 
irrespective of the fhrther ramifications of a labour movement, still 
appears to be the main concern of the Executive Council of the 
Federation — such considerations suggest that the older group has 
been rather the passive beneficiary of a situation in which the 
Government and the C.I.O. have been the active partners than a 
candidate for leadership either in the present or the future. 

During the years of heroic campaigning, 1936 and 1937, the 
C.I O. displayed a structure even more decentralised than that of 
the A.F,, of L. It appeared to be a federation of absolutely inde- 
pendent unions which had for the time being set up a temporary 
Committee. New loca^, unions, organised either by the Com- 
mittee’s staff or by staffs of the independent affiliates, were related 

* Between June, 1937, and June, 1938, according to the Report of the Civil Liberties 
Union, twenty-four strikers were killed, 4.90 injured A poll taken by the American 
Institute of Pubhc Opinion in August, 1937, showed 76% opposed to vigilante and 

Citizen groups " action during labour trouble. 
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to the C.LO. just like “ federal unions to the A.F. of L. Execu- 
tiveA The Committee’s financing, howevcj^ is the first sign that 
formal decentralisation belied what was m substance a body 
voluntarily subordinating itself to a strong rentre of direction and 
control. The Committee, as distinguished from its affiliated 
unions, possessed a corps of over 450 professional organisers,^ and, 
m addition to paying all their salaries, it found the means to conduct* 
large-scale strikes among many thousands of men and women in 
the rubber, automobile, steel, silk, shipping, and fur industries. 
Just as the coal-miners’ union, with its close on half a million 
members, was the leading spirit in forming the C.LO. with the 
imin object of opening American metallurgy and its allied industries 
to unionism, and thereby protecting the flanks of the miners them- 
selves, so John Lewis, their president, and his men have been the 
main financiers of the C.LO. They are able to assume this burden 
both because of their numbers and because their organisation, 
always strong, was assured of a period of peaceful collective bar- 
gaining under the Rooseveltian legislation for the coal industry. 
No detailed accounts have yet been published, but out of the 
Committee’s total receipts ^ for three years of some 3 J million 
dollars, over 2 millions were represented by loans from the United 
Mine Workers. Their advances during the second half of 1 937 — 
during the period of the disastrous steel strike— exceeded the total 
of dues collected by the union during those months, but since then 
the expenses of the Committee have been reduced during the lull 
in organising activity, while the newer unions have been augment- 
ing their own resources, so that loans have been rendered no longer 
necessary. Much of the success of the C.I O. has been due to its 
readiness to take risks and see a reduction in its aggregate income 
in the short run, contrary to the usual practice among “ business ” 

1 Vtde supra j pp 180 and 191 

2 Even during the months of business depression durmg the winter of *937 onwards 
the CIO retained ovet 200 full-time organisers, more than the A F of L as such ever 
possessed except durmg its 1937 campaign agamst the CIO. 

3 This figure comes out of a report delivered to Ae November, 1938, Convention of 
CIO delegates Receipts exceeded expenditure for the preceding three years by 29,4.30 
dollars 

4 A special levy of 2 dollars per head in March, and of one m December, 193S, was held 
in the miners^ umon As early as the period December, 1937, to April, 1938, all but 
five of the thirty-mne national and international unions affiliated with the CIO were 
working without subsidy from the central treasury. 
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unions, which aim first at increasing thek dues-paying membership 
and their treasuries. ^By its ability to draw on generous loans and 
expenditures from its original eight unions, the Committee has been 
able to extend the benefits of unionisation to the" eager, but coin- 
paratively poor, masses of the semi- and non-skilled without in- 
sisting on the fatal policy of making the new unions pay as they go 
'during the early days of disproportionately high expense. Armed 
with adequate funds, over which it had full disposition,* the Com- 
mittee has been able to carry through powerful campaigns on a 
wide front, sufficient for the first time to challenge the open shop 
1 n its strongest entrenchments. 

Another sign that, in contrast to the A.F. of L., the newer 
group is armed with an effective central intelligence and wi H^^Ca n 
be found in the powers of inquiry and interference which the 
Committee has been able to exercise when trouble has beset any of 
its constituent organisations. So farYio instance has come to light 
of jurisdictional disputes poisoning the relations between C 1.0. 
constituents or hindering their activities. Most of the difficulties 
that have come to the surface have been within a union itself, and 
^have sprung from inexperience in matters of compromise among 
young men who have shown brilliance and resolution in organising' 
and leading their fellows, but lack training in nursing a raw but 
.democratic aggregate of some thousands of workers, contrasted in 
origin and anything but unanimous in their opinions. Such 
difficulties were bound to crop up where both leaders and rank and 
file had no previous knowledge or habit of unionism. The attitude 
of the Communist Party of America has made matters worse ; 
for although its organisers have, with their enthusiasm, fortitude, 
and experience of the unskilled worker, been invaluable to the new 
unions and welcomed by the C.I.O., yet their intolerance of 
minority opinion, subordination to a “party line” rather than 
desire to work out problems on the spot, and their refusal to place 
the welfare of a union as a whole before their private quarrels with 
such factions as Trotskyites, have sometimes threatened a serious 
breach and diverted the energies of organisations from their true 
path and from the interests of the great majority of their members 

The problem of reconciling a strong leadership with the express- 

* CJ. p. igi for funds available for A.F of L 
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ion of opinion froifi below which shall be both effective and con- 
trived through a mechanism capable of maintaining the active 
interest of the’ rank and file, has always pressed upon trade unions 
because they are of all bodies those most nearly approaching a true 
democracy. The problem has presented itself in an unusually 
acute form since 1933 in the U.S A. to all organisations that have 
thrown open their doors for th^ entry of the more poorly paid 
workers. These men luxuriate p the new opportunity to manage 
their own vital affairs, and their natural cohesion is often in large 
numbers. Can a local of 25,000, such as can be found among the 
automobile workers, conduct mass meetings of that size without 
setting a premium on demagogy or mass hysteria ? On the other 
hand ^ ven among organisations of very experienced and intelligent 
workers such as electricians 

“ practically all small and intermediate sized unions hold poorly 
conducted meetings . . . when only 10 or 15% of the eligible 
members will attend . . * 

The large local gives sorely needed confidence to the newly 
organised in dealing with large corporations, and makes possible 
strongly united action ; but when it comes to drawing up detailed 
terms for collective bargaining, the difficulty of the leaders in under- 
standing all the innumerable conditions of employment and modes- 
of work which in fact separate the mass of semi-skilled operatives 
into a hundred unique classes, leads to the acceptance of poor 
contracts from employers and to discontent among sections of the 
men. For that reason groups tend often to split away from the 
large local — sometimes a number of these will even leave the union 
and organise outside it Fierce love of freedom and inexperience 
in its use render minorities unwilling to give way to the will of the 
larger body. Compromise eludes them What is true for the 
local IS even truer for the young union as a whole, sprawling as it 
does over a continent and embracing many races, languages, and 
cultuies. Y et action over a national fror*t is essential for confront- 
ing companies of national scope The problem is felt perhaps most 
acutely when the time comes for several local groups, built up by 
local heroes from the rank and file, to amalgamate into a national 

* See a letter in the Electrical Workers Journal of November, 1937 
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unibn. Here, the qtiestions of the sizef most suitable for the locals, 
compromise among*' conflicting groups, and the degree to which 
constituent units will yield their hard-won freedom’ of self-reg^la- 
tion into the keeping'^of a national leadership— the general problem 
of .decentralisation endemic in the American scene — are all in- 
flamed by the necessity of adjustments on precisely similar lines 
among the group leaders. WPo shall give way to whom ? And 
on what grounds — experience o^ the loyal attachment a man can 
command from his old group ; fighting qualities or negotiating 
tact ? 

The newness of the CJ.O. group and its desire to tackle the 
problem of centralisation in a way that had been shelved byThe 
A F. of L. opened it to internal dissension, which in the 
recession of 1 937—38 naturally had leisure to break out Aggressive 
tactics directed towards the outer world had temporarily to cease, 
and it was in the early months of 1938 that Communists in the 
National Maritime Union talked of suppressing by violence those 
active in a minority movement opposed to the Executive. Here 
the matter worked itself out when the minority polled sufficient 
votes at the next election of officers to check such arrogance. Less 
happily, interference of a similar kind with a dissident minority of 
the Local 34 of the United Office and Professional Workers in 
San F rancisco led to a secession by the minority to a rival A.F. of L, 
organisation. As early as the summer of 1937 strife within the 
Federation of Flat Glass Workers led to the suspension of several 
locals, and to hopeless division between the President and the other 
Executive officers. Finally, all parties were persuaded to agree to 
submitting the question to a commission of arbitration appointed by 
John Lewis, whose findings should be binding. But after holding 
hearings, the commission was able to bring all parties to a voluntary 
agreement by which the President retired and was replaced by the 
C.I.O. regional director of the Ohio, Valley for the term of his 
presidency, while the expelled locals were restored and litigation 
dropped. On August 3*5, 1938, the representative of the C.I.O. 
brought his stewardship to a close after recalling the union to 
harmony and bringing practically the whole of the flat-glass 
industry within the union fold. 

Very similar trouble has occurred in the United Automobile 
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Workers, the most meteoric among the new C.I.O, creations and 
of central importance. In April, 1936, •it claimed 40,000 
m^bers, in July, 1937, more than 400,000. Not only the 
speed of its rise, bijt also the militancy of 4ts members — ^largely 
foreign-born or imported from among the poor farmers of the 
South — ^and the reckless treatment they have been used to from their 
employers, have tinged the rude figour of the new organ with a 
certain instability bordering at^imes on the intemperate. A 
number of deep-seated points of disagreement have divided two 
parties in the union executive — one supported by the southern 
workers in the Flint, Michigan, locals, one by the socialistically 
inclined men of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or Toledo, Ohio ; one 
de*»tej^ding greater power at the centre to discipline hasty locals, 
one desiring local autonomy in which to gam control for left-wing 
elements , one setting greater^ store by negotiation as a means of 
winning concessions from employers, one believing in brief strikes 
or demonstrations. Temperamental irreconcilabilities among the 
leadership, sharpened by a system of caucus whereby each side 
marshals votes before conventions, have threatened constant cleav- 
ages. In June, 1938, matters came to a head, and the President of 
the automobile union suspended five Executive officers, who were 
prepared to lead a secessionist movement out of the union. The 
two vice-presidents of the C.LO. then sat as a committee of 
inquiry, and issued a report recommending the reinstatement of the 
suspended officers until the matter could be brought up for a vote of 
the whole union at its next convention. In the meantime con- 
troversial points requiring a decision by the convention must be 
left in abeyance by the Executive and rules be made specifying the 
exact powers and duties of the various members of the Executive. 
Any divisions that should arise must be referred to the C.LO. 
itself, but it was emphasised that the latter had no intention of inter- 
fering with the normal functioning of the union or its fundamental 
autonomy. Such a volume of approbation greeted this report 
from the rank and file of the automobile Workers that the Executive 
was forced to accept it. An arbitration body consisting of the two 
C.LO. vice-presidents and two from the automobile Executive 
then continued to settle disputes, and in November dissolved the 
Detroit District Council, a body formed of delegates from auto- 
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mobile locals in the district, on the grounds "that it had become 
httle more than a sounding-board for Communist Party propaganda 
As the months passed, however, Homer Martin, the President, 
seems to have lost the confidence of member^ after member of his 
executive board. He was driven to accepting finances from sources 
outside the union which were eager to see him in open revolt 
against the C.I.O He begj>pi to carry on negotiations with 
officials of the Ford Compaky — still mainly unorganised — m 
secrecy and on terms which led to the suspicion that he was sacri- 
ficing the principles of free unionism in exchange for tolerance 
within the anti-union stronghold of Detroit. Finally, in January 
^939> his head, unconstitutionally suspended fifteen oul: of 

twenty-four members of his executive board, locked them o«Jw»4the 
union headquarters, and removed the union records. A C.I.O 
committee then reported on the situation, and squarely condemned 
Martin. Since then, he has been accused, m company with Ford 
officials, of unfair labour practices, and will come before the N L R. 
Board. In March he held a rump convention and established a 
new automobile union among his followers, to be outside the C.I.O. 
and m all likelihood within the A.F. of L. The secessionists 
however, probably number no more than 60,000, or about a fifth 
of the old United Automobile Workers However, the existence 
of this dual group in the automobile industry is calculated to cause 
difficulties in the matter of collective bargaining, and the General 
Motors Corporation has already seized upon it as an excuse to 
terminate temporarily all dealings with organised workers m its 
Chevrolet plant of Flint, Michigan. In April the C.I.O, union, 
claiming still to represent some 350,000 workers, convened at 
Cleveland, and an effort was made, under the guidance and with 
the presence of the two C.I.O. Vice-Presidents, to settle differences 
within the purified body and to strengthen its fabric for the future. 
Three vice-presidents of the Automobile Workers — those closest 
to the Communist Party — ^wished to prolong their office, but were 
persuaded to stand down fn the interests of unity when the office of 
vice-president was abolished. R. J Thomas, a moderate, was 
favoured by the C.I.O. Executive for president, and received the 
unanimous vote of the convention. Various provisions were 
written into the union constitution outlawing the secretive and 
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undemocratic procedures which foreshadowed Homer Martin’s 
fall from power, and the continuance of the j^int co-ordinating 
committee with the C.LO. was voted. ^ 

Less happy has been the intervention of the Q.LO. Executive in 
the troubles of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union (S.T.F.U ]. 
This organisation represents the most successful attempt so far 
seen in the U.S.A. to unionise the Cf^tton-pickers and field workers 
of the South, and it possesses l^als in Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas '^^In September, 1937, it entered 
the C.LO. as part of the general Agriculture and Cannery Workers, 
but since its problems remained very different from, e g , those of 
workers in canning factories on the northern Pacific coast, it wisely 
stip^il^S^T^tention of its old leadership and autonomous manage- 
ment of its internal affairs as conditions of entry. Donald 
Henderson, president of the general agricultural union, however, 
immediately began to canvas? the S.T.F.U. membership in 
criticism of their old, elected leaders ; he sought to prevent the 
extension of S.T.F.U. influence over cotton-pickers in fresh 
districts, and ended by violating the spirit of the agreement guaran- 
teeing the autonomy of the S.T.F.U The officers of the latter, 
however, did not give way ; Henderson suspended them, and 
threatened to divide the S.T.F.U. up by States and affiliate each 
division directly with his own union. It is difficult to know 
whether Henderson had any legitimate grounds for such tactics ; 
the manner of them has certainly served to alienate the great 
majority of the S.T.F U. locals from the C I.O , whose Executive 
backed Henderson up. These locals voted, in April, 1 9 39, to leave 
the C.I O. 

When in November, 1938, the Committee for Industrial 
Organisation turned itself into a permanent Congress and adopted a 
constitution, the procedure of intervention in affiliates’ affairs 
described above was incorporated as part of the normal powers of 
the C.LO. Executive Board. The independence of affiliates was 
guaranteed by the provision that only upon suspicion of uncon- 
stitutional action could they be investigated, and no action could be 
taken beyond making recommendations, which, however, might be 
presented at the next general convention. In other words, the 
parties concerned within the union being investigated would have 
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to-be persuaded to -agree to a line of action, or else they would be 
subjected to the p^ay of public opinion within the C.I.O. No 
affiliate may be disciplined by the Executive, but may be suspeyided 
or expelled by a tWQ-thirds vote of the convention only. On the 
other hand, the President, two Vice-Presidents, and Secretary, 
or any member of the Executive, may in return be similarly in- 
vestigated by the Executive ^^oard. Such machinery, together 
with the Board’s power of ‘‘ e> pnerating ” any aJEliate “ from the 
payment of per capita tax due to the Organisation for any month 
for the members m good standing of such affiliate who are unem- 
ployed due to strike, lock-out or other involuntary cause,” ^ 
displays an effort to formalise the practice that has already grown up 
within the C I O. of combining a respect for the indepencJ^QX^hts 
of member organisations with the need for a strong but fair central 
orientation of the whole group, essential if it is to meet on equal 
terms the concentration of corporate control nowadays found in 
American industry. In point of fact the prestige of three men, 
already mainly responsible for the systematic development of the 
Congress to its present strength, is likely to continue the pre- 
ponderating factor in C.I.O. strategy. For any member of the 
Executive may demand a roll-call vote ” on a proposal, whereupon 
each member can cast as many votes as he possesses members in 
his union (each union has one representative on the Board) : but 
John Lewis of the miners, Philip Murray of the steel workers, and 
Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers can com- 
mand almost 50% of the present membership of the Congress 
If Joined by the automobile workers, they are likely for some time 
to be invincible. However, a combination of all the rest against 
the three could even now prevent any attempt on their part at 
dictation, and their prestige rests on confidence which the rest have 
in their experience and good faith. At bottom, then, centralisation 
depends on persuasion and personalities, and it is quite open for 
any future convention to amend the Constitution.^ 

1 Section 3, Article 8, of tK^Constitution. 

2 The Constitution was presented to the CIO convention and voting on it virtually 
forced before delegates had time to study its provisions It is difficult to know whether 
this unfair manoeuvre, remimscent of Lewises stormy past as President of the United 
Mine Workers, was Justified It is probable that the mam reason for it was toTorestall 
left-wing delegates who wished to insert provisions which might have been useful to red- 
baiters. John Brophy, who, as Director of the CIO, and Lewis’s nght-hand man, 
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The evidence of a^directing hand in the aiffairs of the C.LO was 
particularly plain during the* first year and a half of its life. The 
explicit plan of Lewis was to attack the citadel ^f the open shop at 
its strongest point — the metal trades — ^and shatter its prestige once 
for all. These were the days when the N L*R. Act had not yet 
been validated by the Supreme Court and a union had to rely on 
traditional tactics of independent action. But the enormous steel 
plants of the U.S.A., many spread^over square miles and isolated 
from thoroughfares where presence of the general public might 
promote fair play towards strikers, are structurally difficult to 
organise and have lived under such a reign of terror that their em- 
ployees were excessively cautious of challenging the company 
police once more. Consequently, the strategy was to work quietly 
among t'he steel labourers, while more spectacular deeds might 
be done in the automobile industry. The latter could be far 
more readily organised because ^he spirit of the men was different, 
plants were closely knit and lay on public roads, and by the simple 
procedure of holding up the assembly line a whole factory 
could be brought to a standstill The industry is America’s 
chief user of steel : if the great automobile companies could 
be forced to recognise a union, the latter might be able to 
threaten a boycott of steel products unless steel too signed, while 
the steel workers would be heartened by C.LO. success among their 
customers. Automobiles, in turn, were to be brought to their 
knees by a prior threat of organisation in the flat-glass and rubber- 
tyre industries, for without these accessories no finished cars can be 
produced. Accordingly, in January, 1936, a successful strike was 
carried out in Akron, cruelly open-shop centre of the tyre industry, 
with the help and encouragement of the C.LO , which sent 
organisers there following a speech by Lewis. In April, the Flat- 
Glass Workers entered the C.LO. and rapidly brought their em- 
ployers to terms. In the same month the various automobile 

seemed the obvious candidate for the secretaryship, was passed over for the young President 
of the electrical workers Brophy’s left-wing sympathies are said to have been the cause. 
But smce Lewis has always used the services of left-w%igers, and has supported them 
agamst Homer Martin m the United Automobile Workers, it is difficult to believe that 
Lewis is becommg conservative. But the fact that local regional councils of C I O unions 
were only given one vote at conventions (as in the A F of L with regional groups) may 
mean at some time a subordmation of ranLand-file delegates to the bureaucracy Today, 
however, the bureaucracy ” of these new unions are still dose to the rank and file 
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locals were united into a C.LO. union, and organisation in the 
body-building plants of Michigan ancf Ohio began in earnest In 
June the C 1 . 0 . offer of opening a campaign of organisation in steel 
was accepted by the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, «and 
Tin Workers. By ^ the end of the year the automobile union was 
ready to strike against the General Motors Company in order to 
win recognition and a contract It struck, and extended action 
later against the Chrysler Cc^Sipany. By March, 1937, 
large automobile firms except Henry Ford’s had come to terms. 
In the same month the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company, the largest 
subsidiary of U.S. Steel, signed a contract with the S.W.O C. 
(Steel Workers Organising Committee) without the need to strike 
a blow. Other subsidiaries followed. At the same time, the 
General Electric Company and other homes of the "Company 
union began to abolish these bogus organisations, and seemed ready 
for the attentions of genuine uni9ns. Already the reputation of 
the C.I.O. was established, and in the main its first object had been 
achieved. What remained of the rubber and steel industry (against 
which an unsuccessful strike was waged in the summer of 1937), 
together with the majority of the electrical trade and Henry Ford, 
might now be brought to terms at greater leisure and with the help 
of the N L.R Board and the Government. 

This spectacular success at the outset, together with the con- 
fidence in unionism which the validated N.L.R. Board was 
beginning to inspire, caused the headquarters of the C.I.O. to be 
showered with applications from hundreds of local unions to join 
them, and with as many applications for organising help. Since 
negotiations with the A.F. of L. had broken down, therefore, the 
Committee consented to step into a wider field, rather than allow a 
widespread impulse towards unionism to go to waste. Their first 
care was to create the Textile Workers Organising Committee 
(T.W.O.C.) by arrangement with the officers of the United 
Textile Workers, and under the direction of Sidney Hillman, and 
with the help of funds from his union * to launch a drive towards 
organising the i J millito workers in textiles among whom, since 
the unsuccessful strike of 1934, the cause of unionism had fallen 
lower and lower. The fact that the rank and file of the United 

* Said to amount to $500,000. 
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Textile Workers was not sufficiently consulted in initial arrange- 
ments with the C.I.O. led to discontent among New England 
locals, and by the summer of 1938 Francis ^Gorman, the most 
vigi^rous textile labour leader, together with a handful of locals, 
mainly in Rhode Island, rebelled against the T.W.O C., were 
suspended, and have led a movement for return of their union to the 
A.F. of L. Despite this incident, however, some 450,000 workers 
have been brought within the C I.C>. by the T.W O.C , and about 
300,000 have collective coiftracts f%ned with employers, especially 
in the silk manufacturing branch of the huge industry In the 
same month of March, 1937, organisation was seriously begun 
by the CJ O. in the petroleum, shipbuilding, metal-mining, 
aluSninium, and shoe-manufacturing industries, and the first 
departure from the initial policy of concentrating on the mass- 
production trades was taken when help was given to the retail 
workers’ and New York transport employees’ locals who had 
deserted from the A F, of L. Of these groups so far most success 
has been had in organising about 50,000 metal-miners, men whose 
terms of employment either in southern States like Alabama or in 
isolated camps of Minnesota had been of the roughest kind and on 
whom the open shop had been ruthlessly imposed. For the 
inajority of iron-ore fields, for example, are owned by subsidiaries 
of the great steel companies. The 80,000 men who flocked into 
the Transport Workers Union have also constituted a notable 
triumph in a hitherto unorganised field, while most of the Atlantic 
shipyards have by now signed union contracts. 

The next group to come within the orbit of the C.I.O. consisted 
significantly enough of white-collar workers — the newspapermen, 
architects, engineers and technicians, office and professional workers, 
radio telegraphers, and the employees of the F ederal and State civil 
services — ^all between June and August, 1937. Organisation was 
extended to the banks and insurance companies in November. 
On the other hand, comparatively unskilled workers on tlie peri- 
phery of manufacturing industry began draughting locals into the 
C.I.O. as the autumn of 1937 drew on-'^eaboard and maritime, 
lumber, cannery, and agricultural workers. Harry Bridges’ long- 
shoremen and the rest of the Maritime Federation of the Pacific, 
Curran’s sailors of the Atlantic coast, 40,000 sailors of the Great 
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Lakes, and later the New York river and harbour watermen and 
20, '000 composing the Federation of 'Fishermen from the north 
Pacific composed t^e first group, under the care of the C.LO.’s 
Maritime Committee, The lumbermen were already approaching 
an organisation of ipo,ooo strong before they joined the C I O., 
aad now began to turn their attention from the North-west to the 
Appalachian forests The Agricultural and Cannery Workers’ 
Union has worked hard amori^ the most degraded toilers of the 
country, many of them coloured, and, sometimes by means of 
striking and running the risk of \Vutal treatment in isolated spots, 
such as among the cotton-pickers in Arkansas or the pecan-shellers 
of Texas, the union has contrived to sign up some 125,000. 

From the spring of 1937 onwards the C.LO was naturally ^ble 
to modify its strategy in order to save effort and expense rel^g 
more on the N.L.R Board. On the other hand, the delays of “ 
bringing recalcitrant employers to formal hearings, and then the 
risk of a case dragging on through the courts for a twelve-month or 
more, were in themselves enough to give time for enthusiasm 
among newly organised workers to evaporate before they could 
extract that vital necessity to their corporate existence, a signed 
contract with the employer.^ Consequently, the C.I O. has 
usually tried to back up the action of the Board itself for hastening 
cases to a conclusion — ^that is, forcing employers to come to terms 
after informal mediation or hearings by trial examiners of the Board, 
or forcing them to agree to a “consent election” among their 
employees to determine who shall represent them ^ The applica- 
tion of such force has often had to take the form of a threat of 
striking, or even the execution of a strike itself. Notably in three 
fields where organisation had been begun seriously by the C.LO. 
before the business recession of 1937, where the fruits of 
organisation only showed themselves after the recession lifted in 
1938, the C.I.O.’s plan was to work among the employees of a 
great company which dominates and leads the industry, then force 
an election under the auspices of the Board and demand a collective 
contract, after which gesture the rest of the enterprises in that field 
would be more easily overawed. The approach was made in this 

I Vtde sttpra^ p 144, where this necessity is argued 

z Vtde supra, p 275, for the Board’s own tactics in this connection. 
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way by the Farm EqtiipmentW orkers Organising Committee to the 
25O5OOO employees of that great industry when ejections were held in 
the International Harvester Company ; so with^ Armours’ Chicago 
plant as an avenue of approach to the 200,000 in the meat-packing 
trade, and so with Postal Telegraph in the communications services. 

It might be argued that for the first two years of its existence 
the CT O. was merely riding on thd* natural wave of sentiment for 
collective action released after 1930 and propelled forward by a 
favourable Government. Consequently, its unparalleled success 
among the most tyrannical^- of America’s industries might be 
counted less astonishing than would appear at first sight. On such 
an argument, then, the testing time for the C.I O. only arrived 
when, in 1 937, trade began to slacken and the extractive, heavy, and 
durable consumers’ goods industries began to lay off men wholesale 
How would* the^new unions fare when their funds ceased to be 
replenished, new organisation W^s out of the question, and internal 
factionalism was given time to rise to the surface ? The matter of 
factionalism has already been mentioned : on the whole it has so 
far done no serious injury to the movement, thanks to the genuine 
devotion of the great majority of C I O. leaders to a cause rather 
than to personal ambition. It is true that by 1939 C I.O. 
treasuries were generally thought to be sadly depleted, and they 
could hardly stand the strain of another 1936. But, on the other 
hand, no such strain should be imposed again so long as a N L.R. 
Act and Roosevelt remain. Their treasuries may be in better 
shape by 1940 to face industrial battles, but it is hard to imagine 
how the C.I.O. could finance a large-scale political campaign 
such as might well be desirable in that year. Much will depend on 
the economic fortunes of America during the next eighteen months. 
What is quite extraordinary, however, is the claim that “ the C.I O. 
as a whole has come through the recession with increased strength 
In the years of depression that followed 1928 American ^unions 
experienced what is taken as a commonplace of labour movements — 
a decline in numbers of membership during {imes of unemployment, 
between 1928 and 1933 one of 17%, despite the relatively small 
proportion of American workers organised before the Crisis ^ 

I The words of Sidney Hillman to the New York CIO Council, September, 1938 

z Vide supra. Section I, Chapter 4 
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But in November, 1938, the CT.Q. declared that its numbers 
had not only held^during the months of unemployment, but that 
they had continuecfto increase. Doubtless this claam did not apply 
to the dues-paying membership, but only for those still alEliated 
with C.LO. unions and ready to support ''union policies while 
depending on union services. Close on 4 million men would 
therefore be available to the C.I O. for industrial action, although 
temporarily powerless to contribute to its funds at the former rate. 
It must have been at least partially due to the maintenance of C I.O. 
strength in this sense that, apart trom the manufacture of woollens, 
no industry in which Lewis’s group had a fair proportion of con- 
tacts reduced wages during the recession. An attempt was iMade 
by the Federal Screw Company of Detroit to begin wage reductions 
in the automobile industry, but a rapid strike by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers changed the mind of the company. During the 
months of lagging trade both General Motors and Chrysler peace- 
fully renewed their union contracts, and when the Goodrich 
Rubber Company demanded a 17% pay cut in Akron, the reply 
of the United Rubber Workers was a campaign which ended m 
extracting for the first time a signed contract from the company 
at the old rate of wages. A short strike in May, 1938, against 
another of the giant rubber corporations, Goodyear, elicited a 
promise to enter into negotiations with the union for a signed 
contract, also for the first time. Ten thousand C.LO. postal 
telegraph workers actually raised their wages, while the S.W.O.C. 
extended the range of its signed contracts. In January and June, 
1938, Roosevelt, with the encouragement of the C.LO., made 
public speeches condemning any attempt to reduce wage rates, 
and towards the end of the year his special tribunal set up under the 
Railway Labor Act decided that the wage structure of the country’s 
railroads must not be in any way lowered despite the bankrupt 
condition of many lines. The C.LO. had pledged full support to 
the railway unions in resisting this demand by the companies, since a 
successful attack on the^wage standards of the railways would have 
been the prelude to aggression on all fronts. On the other hand, 
to maintain wage rates is not to maintain employment, and weekly 
wages paid in non-agricultural occupations fell during 
October, 1937 by 25*5, November, 1937, by 15*3, and December, 
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I 937 > milHon dollajs or thereabouts.^ At the same time 

mechanisation was pushed ahead m many industries in order to 
reduce the proportion of total costs that had be devoted to the 
payment of labour. 

The question of wage rates has not by any means been the first 
consideration in the minds of C.LO. officials when they have 
settled the provisions of contracts. Naturally where industries 
have been disorganised and subject to vicious price and wage- 
cutting as a means of competitioi>5> it has been their concern to raise 
basic wages to a level comparable with similar work in other and 
neighbouring industries. Thus the end of the 1937 campaign 
among shoe-workers, whose employers, many being of the fly-by- 
night variety, are notorious for their subjection to cut-throat com- 
petition^ saw a general wage rise of 15% among those organised, 
and a revision of piece rates which sometimes brought individuals 
as much as 45% increase. Aigain, when, in May, 1938, the 
fifteen- week strike of 15,000 men in the New York fur industry 
brought to an end a twenty-five-year struggle for order in a field 
almost as disorganised as that of women’s clothes manufacture before 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers Union became strong, not only was 
the work-season extended from six to eight months in the year 
and continuous employment within it guaranteed, but also minimum 
wages were raised by two dollars a week and the promise given of 
another similar rise in January, 1939. But in general, since the 
principle of the C.LO. is not that of revolutionary or syndical 
unionism, the first concession it has sought has always been union 
recognition, to be followed by a signed contract which each party 
must undertake to observe. Where the previous record in an 
occupation or a firm has been such that the employer is fairly 
certain not to observe the contract in a bona-fide manner, but 
to set about undermining and weakening the union as soon as the 
ink of his signature is dry — and in the many brutal, ogen-shop 
areas where the C.LO. has of necessity penetrated this attitude was 
inevitable — ^an effort has been exerted to make the employer agree 
to grant the union “ sole bargaining rights.” Such an agreement 
is a promise to deal and sign collective contracts with no other 
organisation, and is the obvious means of guarding against the 
fostering of a company union or some independent ” body by the 
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employer with intent to elbow out. the genuine organisation 
The United Automobile Workers naturally insisted on such a 
clause after its sudcessfiil strikes against General Motors and 
Chrysler companies in 1937^ since their mihtantly anti-unfon 
attitude and wide employment of thugs and s|)ies were notorious. 
Employers have argued against this clause by confusing it with the 
closed-shop clause by which ev^ry employee of a firm is forced to 
join, and therefore pay dues to, a union, and by then asserting that 
their employees are being force( 3 [j to act against their will by an 
organised minority. The granting of sole bargaining rights in no 
way implies any application of force, and gives no genuine excuse for 
employers to spread anti-union propaganda on that ground. Else- 
where, as with the contract of February, 1938, signed with tjbe 
General Electric Company’s great plant at Schenectady, arrange- 
ments are incorporated by which appeal shall be had to arbitration 
before a strike or lock-out may be called In nearly all contracts 
are found provisions for the settlement of employees’ grievances and 
for the control of certain conditions of employment — e g speed-up 
systems. Only when the existence of the union is assured, condi- 
tions are humanised, and such things as seniority, overtime rates, 
and hours of work are settled, do wages normally come in for 
attention. The C.I.O. claims to have secured seniority rights in 
contracts covering over a million of their men, overtime rates of 
time and a half or double time for more than a million, and a forty- 
hour maximum work week in all contracts within the iron and 
steel, stone, timber, petroleum, metal-mining, aluminium, metal 
fabrication apart from stove manufacture, furniture and up- 
holstery industries. Under their contract two of the large rubber 
companies work as short as a thirty-six-hour week, the Pacific 
coast longshoremen thirty. 

In order to achieve these things, the C.I.O. has worked oiK a 
number of new methods in various fields. Most of these derived 
from the general principle that to bring large modern companies to 
terms trade unions must Jiave at their command all the facilities of 
modern economic organisation open to their antagonists. The 
dingy, out-of-the-way headquarters of the Amalgamated Iron, Steel, 
and Tin workers, for example, were replaced by the S.W.O.C. 
with a floor of modern offices in a central building of Pittsburgh’s 
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business section, the Golden Triangle. An up-to-date clerical 
staff and filing system implied that the C.I.O. possessed new 
weapons and new allies, and gave colour to th?* claim that the New 
Dtal Government was behind them. Or again, when, in the 
autumn of 1938, the time came for hearings to be opened under 
the new Wages and Hours Act,* the Textile Workers Organising 
Committee (T.W.O.C.) established a bureau for collecting data as 1 
a preparation for presenting the workers’ case for the setting of 
wage minima above the basic 25 cents an hour, and, wisely realising 
that the workers need expert presentation as well as justice on their 
side, engaged as head of the bureau the Chief Counsel of the La- 
Fpllette Civil Liberties Committee, a man with wide experience in 
several governmental departments at Washington. 

To Aidertake the unionisation of semi- or non-skilled workers 
in gigantic industries, an extensive and complex organisation is 
required. In time of strike, ♦something like a full military staff 
and ground-plan must first be worked out. When, for instance, in 
February, 1936, the Dressmakers’ Joint Board of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers were making ready to conduct a strike among 
105,000 employees, their first act was to create separate committees 
to control and direct picketing, meeting-places, relief, organisation, 
unemployment, settlement of trouble, financing, legal procedure, 
allocation of speakers, provision of information and movements in 
outlying areas. The aggregate of these committees composed th?" 
general strike committee. In the Borough of Manhattan alone 
thirteen large halls had to be arranged for meeting-places, and 
arrangements made to register strikers as they went daily to their 
halls to be given strike duties. Such places must have facilities for 
the leaders to make contact with their followers, for members of 
picket lines to rest and receive food and be marshalled for duty, 
and for the receiving and distributing of news. A daily strike 
bulletin had to be prepared for, giving the background of the strike, 
its progress, instructions for procedure, and songs to be sung when 
on duty. Should strikers be occupying any plants, they will have 
to be fed from the outside — in November, 1936, members of the 
automobile union conducting a sit-down strike in the Bendix 
Products Corporation plant at South Bend, Indiana, required the 

* V tie supra, pp. 1 54 and 286. 
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preparation and dispatch of I5I00 meals a day, A strike is no 
holiday for any of those concerned. To start with probably only a 
small proportion of feiployees will leave their work. ^ Detachments 
have to go round to each shop and persuade the rest to join che 
strike. Meetings of ‘‘strikers must be regularly held, since here for 
thd first time many will begin to learn the meaning of trade unionism. 

■ While the iron is hot m the enthusiasm of the moment, it can be 
struck into a permanent shape i men can learn their history and 
economics as translated into immediate, personal terms affecting 
their own lives. The implications of their struggle are brought out 
when instructions are given for dealing with spies, police, and armed 
thugs. The exhilaration of a moment of collective and creat^ye 
action, which may be felt by the majority of workers like a rocto 
amid dark years of deadening routine, can be made^ tcT yield ar 
profound education, however otherwise regrettable a strike may be. 

Careful preparation is often an end in itself, because it may serve 
to overawe the employers and convince them that the union’s 
appeal to public opinion will be stronger than theirs. They may 
then come to terms without any need to strike at all. Once the 
strike has begun, a prime obj ect is to enlist public sympathy. Loud- 
^ speaker vans not only control the strikers in the picket line, but tell 
the news to the passers-by. Children carrying notices such as 
“ Help My Daddy Buy Me New Shoes,” attractive girls and 
Tciembers of patriotic societies to be photographed and inserted in 
the daily newspapers, and the distribution of leaflets, sometimes 
from aeroplanes, are successful devices that the C.I.O, has turned 
to use. Above all, the picket lines must remain orderly and 
good-tempered. To this end they must sometimes obey a number 
of detailed orders laid down by the local police, such as marching at 
a certain distance apart, continuing to move at a certain pace, not 
obstructing the traffic, and not singing or speaking. Above all, 
they must not provoke the police, or give them an excuse for inter- 
ference." It is, of course, normal for employers to supply such an 
“ excuse ” by hiring blacklegs to pass through the picket lines into 
the plant or to attack pickets, or by supplying bogus strikers who 
will enter the picket lines themselves and create a disturbance there, 
or by persuading the chief of police to perform these functions with 
his own men. 
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It is often on the^picket line itself that the crisis of a strike iiiust 
turn, especially when the public authorities haVe taken sides openly 
against the union. The pickets, supplied in delays and probably 
exposed in the U S.A. to great extremes of heat or cold, must at 
once keep the plant «hut down, prevent the antrance of blacklegs, 
enlist public support, and comply with police regulations. In 
sub-zero temperatures they must while on the march be supplied 
with hot drink and food, and it is difficult to prevent free fights 
when the police or troops overturn food-wagons tended by strikers’ 
wives or confiscate the means af sustenance. A great body of 
pickets is the natural tactic for mass-production workers, both to 
keep up their own spirits and to make employers or police think 
twice before attempting to provoke violence. This tactic was not 
mVefttechby the C.LO., and had always been prominent during 
strikes among the non-skilled. But the C I.O. saw its value, and 
has made great and effective jise of numbers as such.^ Many 
excellent examples occurred during the wave of militant strikes 
that swept the country in 1933 ^934? served as models for 

later use. During the 1933 spontaneous strike of dye workers in 
Paterson, New Jersey, for example, one shop dared to import 
strike-breakers, armed with clubs and iron piping , then one 
morning 5,000 pickets surrounded the plant and with very little 
argument persuaded the “ scabs ” to escape from the city in six 
taxi-cabs. No doubt in the same strike, also, the evident solidarit}^ 
of the pickets encouraged the Veterans of Foreign Wars, a patriotic 
society of some influence among the middle classes, to refuse the 
requests of the Chamber of Commerce to act as strike-breakers. 
Instead, they supplied the strikers with a brass band. A good 
example of the developed use of this technique was the strike 
against the Goodyear Rubber Company in Akron during the early 
months of 1936, under the direction of C.I O. organisers. The 
central labour union was the headquarters of the strike, a fact which 
meant that the whole labour movement of Akron was ertgaged in 
the struggle. Men of all unions joined in the picketing, and 
turned out in force when the call wetR out from time to time 
that the anti-labour mayor was massing police with intent to apply 
force. The use of the radio to reach both public and strikers was 
* Vtde supra^ p. 173, for the question of mass action in 1933* 
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an important feature of the affray. In the fou/th week it became 
clear that under cover of a “ law and order league ” a body of men 
was being organisedr by the company to do violence to the picket 
lines. A call was then broadcast to local war veterans’ groups* to 
enlist and help the union. Within two hours they were drilling 
in^their headquarters and ready to march to the strike zone, and 
the immediate threat of violenqp was thus postponed. Farmers of 
the neighbourhood helped also in the picketing and supplied much 
of the food free to the strikers’ wives. Pressure from Washington 
and threat of a boycott by all the American unions of Goodyear 
tyres finally made the company agree to negotiation. 

Mass tactics are not, however, always successful There may 
easily come a moment when, if both sides are resolutely determined 
not to give way, what began as a peaceful industrial struggle see^ 
to cross the border into a local war. The hirelings of the employer, 
whether the local police or otherwise, usually have to bear the 
responsibility for thus changing the character of a strike because 
they can normally expect to command the sympathy of the authori- 
ties and therefore to play with fire unpunished. On the other 
hand, when massed pickets prevent the movement of men or 
vehicles, when in a taxi-cab strike they overturn and burn cabs in 
which strike-breakers are driving about a city, or when “ pickets, 
armed with baseball bats and clubs, barred freight cars and food- 
trucks from entering the property ” i of the struck company in 
order to starve out blacklegs within, then strikers seem to be going 
too far and causing “ unjustifiable annoyance and obstruction which 
is likely soon to savor of intimidation,” ^ as well as destroying 
property. That, at any rate, is how the situation will appeal to 
the middle classes, and once their sympathies are alienated, it is 
hard for a union in the U.S.A. to bring a strike to a successful 
conclusion. What is deplorable is that conflict may reach a stage 
when workmen, normally peaceful, are impelled to destroy property 
and interfere with liberty because what the N.L.R. Act has defined 

^ I From an article bj Louis Stap 4 c in the New Tork TimeSf May 29, 1937, describing the 
pickets outside the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, and the Republic Steel 
Corporation, of Youngstown, Ohio 

2 The famous words of Justice Taft of the Supreme Court, who in 1921 wrote a de- 
asive judgment linutmg pickets to a handful at each gate of a plant (257 U S. 184). 
See next page. 
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as their property interest in their jobs is being assailed by a company. 
However, they have no alternative under existing social institutions, 
if their rights are to be secured. 

•There has been no more tangled thread in American legal 
history than the attitude of the courts to pick?eting. By a Supreme 
Court decision in 1921, which ranks as one of the principal factors 
m suppressing unionism in the post§»War years, pickets must number 
only one or two at each gate of a plant. Beyond that, picketing 
becomes illegal. Following this attitude, a district judge in Iowa 
restrained 150 men in a pick«t line at the Sioux City plant of 
Swift, the meat-packers, during October, 1938, and allowed ten 
o|ily to parade. Three months before, Magistrate Solomon of 
Brooklyn, New York, had rebuffed the efforts of the police to wipe 
"*dut a picket line, saying that “ Whether pickets are orderly or 
disorderly depends on their picket line and not on their numbers ” ^ 
Again, early in 1937 the Supreme Court of Maine decided that 
“ unionization is an unlawful purpose of picketing,” ^ while in 
States like New York pickets may parade whether there is a strike 
or not. In short, the courts in this matter as in others take their 
colour from the surrounding complexion of the administration, 
since they have little or no statute law to guide them. But it is 
not only the judge who may abolish mass-tactics , there are times 
when even the police obey an unusually bitter employer and attack 
a great body of strikers. The strike of the transport workers df 
Minneapolis in January, 1934, was an excellent instance. Here, 
the other unions in the city backed up the Teamsters Union, just 
as they did at Akron m the rubber strike of 1936, and the ranks of 
labour found themselves face to face with an exceptionally ruthless 
body of employers, who enrolled 100 of their number as special 
police and likewise enlisted 1,500 ex-service men. Strike-breakers 
were drafted in to man the lorries, and on the 22nd 5,000 strikers 
had a fight with deputies protecting “ scab ” lorries and drove them 
away. The strike, unsatisfactorily patched up, broke ‘out again 
on July 17, and the mayor decided that this time lorries should be 
allowed to move under police protection.^ When pickets attempted 
to stop them, the police fired and killed two strikers, wounding 

I See CIO News of June 18, 1938. 

z See article by- Dean Dmwoodey m the New T ork Tmes of June 6, 1937. 
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several more. Strikers stopped to pick up their dead, were ordered 
not to by the police, refused, and a second volley was fired, hitting 
forty-five men. AfP even more deplorable example of the same 
tragic circumstances occurred when Tom Girdler.was resisting the 
SW.O.C. during the^steel strike of May, 1937. A meeting of 
strikers and their families, largely a holiday crowd, it being Memorial 
.Day,washeldnearthe South Chiaago plant of the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration The police commissioner had declared that pickets need 
not be limited in number so long as they remained peaceful. The 
meeting over, the crowd walked inr a gay mood towards the plant, 
in front of which a large body of police were drawn up, ostensibly 
to protect the company’s property. The leaders began to speak 
to the police officers, when suddenly tear gas was fired into th^ 
crowd and then a volley from some 200 revolvers. A fflm was 
made of the scene by news-cameramen on the spot, showing how 
the police then charged at the fleeing,crowd, shooting and clubbing 
men, women, and children, especially when they had fallen down. 
Ten lay dead or mortally wounded on that afternoon, mostly shot 
in the back ; over a hundred, including a boy of eight, were seri- 
ously wounded. The police would allow no aid to the wounded 
rby unionists, but loaded them into police cars and drove them to. 
police stations instead of hospitals.* 

Scenes such as this must be put down to the authorities, not to the 
fBe of massed pickets. They have been extraordinarily rare in the 
history of the C.I.O., which has succeeded in organising industries 
whose employment record has been so brutal, andwho were expected 
to take such a bitter revenge on employees daring to assert their 
right to combination, that no united action was conceivable for the 
men except in large numbers. Except in the steel strike when 
Girdler explicitly applied the Mohawk^ Valley Formula and 
must take full responsibility for the loss of life and limb, the C.I O. 
has penetrated home after home of the open-shop die-hards 
peacefully, the great majority of physical brutaHty being confined 
to backward regions like the South, where it is a common-place 
even without the provocation of a union, and to the persons of a 
few organisers who have dared from the United Automobi e 
Workers to go near any of Henry F ord’s plants and expose themselves 

• The outcome of this massacre was alluded to on p. 302. 
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to his company police, or from the United Rubber Workers 
to approach the last important “ company village ” in the country 
that remains under its old cloud of intimidation — Gadsden, Ak- 
bafna. The unparalleled success of the CJ.O. has been largely 
due precisely to its 'ability to use the natural coherence of large 
bodies of mass-production workers, and to undertake the risk of a 
militant tactic without which they'*could never have been brought 
into the unions.^ 

Both in details like the waging of strikes and in broad strokes of 
policy, the C.I.O. has attached great importance to winning public 
sympathy to its side, largely by means of usinga friendly Government. 
Here is a contrast to the traditional approach of the A.F. of L., 
which has been in the main to hold apart from the sphere of 
^egal and governmental action, and deal direct with the employer 
through the threat of union action rather than through the medium 
of public opinion. Needless ^to say, the change in social milieu 
after 1930 has made possible this evolution in strategy. The 
C TO., then, has made the most of its rush of applicants, gathered 
great numbers within its fold, and “ told it to the world ” as often 
as possible. The dramatic appeal of this story filled the Press with 
labour news, until the summer of 1937 mainly favourable. By 
then, however, Rand and Girdler were retaliating in kind, the Press 
became hostile to the C.LO and the citizens’ league and back- 
to-work movement began to bid for public support against th? 
union. Meanwhile, however, the C.I O. had already established 
itself. A network of offices had been opened in the main industrial 
regions and sub-regions, staffed with experienced organisers mainly 
from the miners’ and men’s clothing unions. These staffs directed 
the efforts of the keen young organisers thrown up by the new 
unions themselves, except in the organisation of steel, where Murray 
and Bittner, veterans from Lewis’s union, worked largely with old 
hands from their own union’s ranks, John Brophy, C.I.O. 
Director, has acted as contact man between the various ^points in 
the network, attending meetings and conventions, and arranging the 
terms of entrance to the C.I.O. This type of organisation has 
had the further advantage of helping to remedy the great shortage 
of experienced union leaders felt throughout the country from 1933 

* ¥%ie $upra^ pp 178 fi , 197 ff. 
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onwards, a shortage felt even more keenly once the initial stages of 
organisation were over and the time arrived for skilful bargaining 
and intimate dealifig with employers as inexperienced as the 
unionists themselves. Handbooks like those entitled “ Production 
Problems,” and “ Handling Grievances ” haVe been printed and 
distributed from the C.LO. offices at Washington to help in the 
process of rapid education of ’the younger men ; but of greater 
value, perhaps, has been the intervention of higher C.LO. officials, 
such as Regional Directors, or even men from Washington, who, 
coming from the outside and comilLanding respect, can cool tempers 
and bring the fruits of long experience to bear. 

No better justification of the C.I.O.’s methods could be found 
than in its handling of the strike against the General Motors^ 
Corporation at the end of December, 1936. This was tlfe first of 
the great open-shop companies the C.LO. as such undertook to 
challenge — ^the largest automobile (Company in the world, able to 
command vast resources, and dominated by the families of Morgan 
and DuPont, who have figured among the bitterest enemies of 
organised labour. The strike was forced upon the C.LO. by the 
spontaneous action of exasperated automobile workers, in their 
turn perhaps influenced by a strike in November in the G.M-. 
(General Motors) plant at Atlanta, Georgia, which was probably 
precipitated by the A.F. of L. in order to embarrass the young 
Siitomobile union. Failure at this point would have proved an 
extremely serious setback to the C.LO., and it was plainly being 
pitched into no small undertaking. Although most of the G.M. 
plants throughout the country were gradually closed down by 
strikers, all turned on the success with which the large assembly 
factories near Detroit could be paralysed. Occupation of the 
plants by strikers who “ sat down ” in them, was the method used 
here, and the company was prevented from using force to turn the 
strikers out, or starve them out, through fear of alienating public 
opinion. It is true that 500 thugs were imported into Plant No. 4 
at Flint and caused eighteen casualties, while strike-breakers made 
organised attacks on pickets in the rural towns of Saginaw and 
Anderson, and an attempt to introduce black-legs into the Pontiac 
plant was made by running the pickets over. These were minor 
incidents, however, compared with what might have occurred if 
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the C.I O. had not cowed the company by its firm hold over public 
opinion. 

This was contrived mainly through official Channels. The La- 
Follette Committee began to uncover the activities of the Corpora- 
tions’ Auxiliary Company, a stnke-breakmg ^agency whose second 
best customer in 1936 had been none other than G,M. The 
National Labor Relations Board was engaged in fighting G.M, in 
the courts, thereby implying that the company was a law-breaker. 
Great pressure was put on Roosevelt, now fearful lest industrial 
recovery should blossom into an tuncontrollable boom, and therefore 
in a very different frame of mind from when, in 1934, his Auto- 
mobile Labor Board had discouraged union activity in the industry 
in order not to hinder recovery. The President and Lewis 
"^ogetherTrought pressure to bear on the Governor of Michigan, 
a supporter of the New Deal, who, as a result, resolutely refused to 
use troops against the strikers ^d strained every nerve to bring the 
executives of G M. to the point of negotiating with the union. 
In the absence of troops, the local police were in general afraid to 
tackle strikers in such large numbers and of such enthusiasm. 
Incessant calls to conference were issued by the Secretary of Labor 
in Washington, which the attitude of the company finally led them 
to rebuff, so that the Secretary was able to announce to the Press 
that it must now be “ clear to the American people why the workers 
have lost confidence in General Motors.” The breaking poinf 
came when the C.I.O. brought its strike against the plate-glass 
makers to a close, so that G.M.’s competitors could begin to market 
cars, and when a severe injunction against the strikers had been 
obtained by G.M. from a Michigan judge, but the sheriff refused 
to execute it because reinforcements arrived from rubber, steel, 
and coal-mining districts for the strikers and because the Governor 
remained unfavourable. 

The fact that governors largely elected by labour votes and 
devoted to the New Deal philosophy were in power in the great 
industrial States of New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Indiana during the early struggles of the C.LO. was of the very 
first importance. Their presence explains much of the C.LO.’s 
success, and in particular the bloodlessness of its penetration into 
mass-production industry. On the other hand, the one significant 
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defeat so far sujffered by Lewis’s battalions-i^the defeat of the 
strike against four independent ” steel companies, Bethlehem, 
Republic, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and Inland, which began 
on May 26, 1937 — ^ miscalculation by fhe 
S.W.O C. leaders, themselves coal-miners used to the sense of 
solidarity to be found at the pit-head and deceived by the many 
steel workers who had already Signed up with the Committee into 
assuming that an organising strike among the cowed inhabitants of 
steel towns would rally the remainder to the union. The struck 
areas lay largely in the States of Ohio and Illinois, where the gover- 
nors could be made to obey the company executives and support a 
large-scale application of the Mohawk Valley Formula, backed up 
with no small physical violence to strikers. Most important of alL^^ 
the support from the President which the S W.O.C. Bad good 
reason to expect, was not forthcoming. Now that the N.L.R.B. 
has become established, at least fof the present, this is a more 
reliable instrument for the union leader, who can sometimes, if he 
is clever, elicit a contract from large companies merely by the threat 
of denouncing them to the Board However, it must be emphasised 
that reliance on the authorities is not by itself enough to win battles 
in the American labour field. The C.I.O. may have used them 
to offset the weapons that have always been to hand for the employer, 
but at bottom the success of the new unions has rested upon an 
ability to exploit militant tactics and the sentiment of labour 
solidarity.* Such an exploitation needed a boldness of imagination 
beyond the general run of manoeuvres normally employed by 
American organisations. Work, for example, has had to be under- 
taken among communities so terror-ridden by industrial espionage 
that holding meetings, talking to employees in the streets, or even 
paying visits to their homes, were out of the question. Loud- 
speaker vans broadcasting their messages to empty streets, radio 
broadcasting, and the mailing of literature through the post urging 
the employee to cut out a form of application for the union and 
having filled it in, post it to a safe repository in Pittsburgh, are 
methods that have been evolved. The members of the automobile 
union employed by Ford, one of those who have sworn he will 
never sign a union contract, have made a virtue of necessity by 
* See Chapter 4, Section I. 
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sending representatives to conventions wearing masks to avoid 
identification and victimisation. 

In one difficult area, and without benefit^ of Federal support, 
tile new unions have grown to remarkable strength despite the 
hostility of the local authorities. That area is the Pacific coast. 
That It has traditionally remained a fortress of the open shop under 
the care of unusually strongly united employers has already been^ 
mentioned.^ Since 1934 the employers have taken even more 
resolute measures to keep it “ the white spot of America where 
industry can establish itself un%tered from union labor dictator- 
ship,” ^ and have spread their organisations to the farming districts 
where the Associated Farmers, financed by large automobile, 
railway, and public utility concerns, have prolonged a reign of 
terror uhder the patronage of a Republican U S. senator. Their 
efforts to render permanent the vigilantism which spread across 
California during the 1934 S%n Francisco general strike have been 
nourished by the influx of farmers from the East who through 
drought, erosion, or a falling demand for farm products have lost 
their livelihood and drifted to a region of mild climate The 
presence of disease, starvation, and vagrancy has made it easier to 
jnaintam an atmosphere of hysteria, so that attacks by armed ^ 
vigilantes or the State police have attended the efforts of the miser- 
able farm-workers to organise, whether under the auspices of 
the A.F. of L. or C 1.0 During its hearings in Augult, 
1938, the Dies Committee did its best to whitewash the 
terroristic activities then occurring on the West Coast and the 
concerted effort being made to obtain the adoption of laws which 
would cripple the unions,® The response made by the masses in 
California, the State perhaps mainly affected, was to elect Governor 
Olson, a pro-labour Demociat who replaced the late governor’s 
anti-union activities by the magnificent gesture, on his inaugura- 
tion, of releasing the labour martyr, Tom Mooney, ^ after twenty- 
two years of gaol. 

Just as a strike on the assembly line of General Motors could 

1 Vide sufra^ pp 58-60 

2 Spoken of Los Angeles by the incoming President of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of that city, September, 1937 

3 Vide supra, p 242 

4 Vide supra, pp 37 and 59. 
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bring the company to a standstill, so a closing down by union action 
of the water-front of Pacific ports can make the great majority 
of California’s, Or%on’s, and Washington’s busmess men feel 
the presence of a labour dispute. The 1 934 strike of the Maritime 
Federation of the Pacific, a group of longshoremen’s and sailors’ 
unions led by Harry Bridges, succeeded, despite the death of twenty- 
- four strikers and wounding of fhore than 100 at the hands of tL 
police and vigilantes,* in winning the concession of a union- 
controlled hiring-hall and improved wages. As a result, company 
unions and casual labour disappeared from the water-fronts, and 
conditions of labour were improved beyond what could be found in 
almost any port in the world. Since then, the history of the coast 
has been overshadowed by a series of concerted efforts by the^ 
employers’ associations to break the Federation. In January,”* 
1936, they succeeded in detaching the Pacific units of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union from their parent body, and later from 
the Maritime Federation. In April a general lock-out and 
boycott of the union hiring-halls were planned, but Bridges exposed 
the plan in time, it was published in the Press, and the employers 
felt public feeling turning too strongly against them to proceed. 

~ About the end of the year, the 1934 longshoremen’s contracts 
drew towards a close, and two months of negotiation found each 
side at loggerheads. The employers still insisted on disputing 
the prolongation of the union halls on which the union’s existence 
mainly depended. In other words, they were attacking the very 
fact of unionism, and thereby offending against the N.L.R. Act. 
Nothing remained but to strike for another contract. 

This strike throughout the Coast, waged at about the same time 
as that in the General Motors plants, was a remarkable example of 
disciplined management on the part of young unions, and they 
undoubtedly won the day through their fair play and by enlisting 
the support of the public through the Press. Not that the employers 
omitted to fill the newspapers with their views, or arrange for the 
Governor of California to broadcast anti-union propaganda. Three 
officials of the Marine Firemen’s Union were arrested on trumped- 
up charges, but that was the most that could be done to give the 
impression that the strikers were law-breakers. The cleansing of 
the water-front since 1934 by the union hiring-hall, and the support, 

♦ Vide supra, pp. 138-39. 
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both physical and fiimncial, which the Maritime Federation coulcTnow 
command from such unions as the radio telegraphists, warehousemen 
(both of which had entered the Federation), Ind in particular the 
stibng sawmill and timber-workers’ organisation, enabled Bridges’ 
men to police the docks and keep them free from trouble-makers, 
and robbed the employers of their usual sources of black-legs who 
would pass through the union pickets and unload the idle ships. 

In August of 19375 a Committee of Forty-three was formed by 
all the employers’ groups in San Francisco, to co-ordinate anti- 
union strategy. During that summer the conflict between Dave 
Beck of the A.F. of L. and Bridges raged along the coast, and 
business men had every right to assume that the cause of organised 
labour had been correspondingly weakened* The autumn of 
1938 was chosen as the next time for testing its strength, at which 
date the contract with the longshoremen fell due for renewal, the 
State and U.S Congressional lelections would be at hand, and, in 
addition, the Dies Committee in Washington might be expected 
to be calling Bridges a Communist agitator from Australia and 
dubbing the labour movement throughout the western States “ red.” 
Meanwhile, however, there were some 1 30,000 members of trade 
unions in Los Angeles, and about 100,000 in San Francisco, 
bringing something approaching a sixth of the population in the 
former city, more than a half in the latter, into sympathy with 
either A.F. of L. or C.I.O. organisations. The problem, then* 
largely turned on whether the two bodies would fall out if challenged 
decisively by the employers. The challenge came when a cargo 
of goods from a struck warehouse of Woolworth was sent 
systematically round to those warehouses where the workers 
belonged to the C.I.O. union, who, on refusing to handle “ hot ” 
goods, were immediately locked out. Fifty of the union’s leading 
men had already been discharged. The plan, no doubt, was to 
encourage the A.F. of L. teamsters and sailormen to move the 
goods which the C.I.O. longshoremen, supporting the warehouse- 
men, would refuse to handle. But that was not all : for meanwhile, 
although union contracts had been renewed with all the organisa- 
tions of actual shipboard workers, a refusal had been received by 

* Vtde sufra^ pp 241 and 256. 
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the longshoremen except on condition that they inserted into the 
new contract an additional clause giving an employer the right to 
fine dockers who executed quickies ” or short stoppages of work 
in protest at some alleged misbehaviour of foremen or the like. 
Such brief stoppages, precisely what are to be expected when each 
side to a union contract remains uncompromising and the employer 
IS determined to break the uni6n as soon as he can, had not been 
uncommon. At the same time, retailers of San Francisco refused 
to renew a union contract with the A.F. of L. retail clerks’ 
organisation, a union, however, which was known to be highly 
sympathetic to the C.I.O. About 7,000 of these men went on 
strike. A general strike seemed imminent, in the atmosphere of 
which it was hoped that anti-union measures would be voted by 
the electorate. In the end, however, the whole of the eiSployers’ 
offensive petered out, since the A.F. of L. and C.I.O. forces were 
only driven closer together and the warehousemen’s strike remained 
effective. Bridges compromised on the matter of ‘‘ quickies ” by 
undertaking to discipline impulsive unionists himself, with the 
help of permanent arbitrators appointed by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The warehousemen’s and the longshoremen’s contracts 
were renewed, while the employers began once more to reorganise 
their associations in order to be in a yet stronger position to deal 
with the unions. 

The “ quickie ” and what corresponds to it in factory life — 
the brief sit-down or stay-in strike — ^have undoubtedly created 
problems of discipline for the new unions such as the older ones 
have rarely had to face. Traditionally, negotiation with employers 
or presentation of grievances has been reserved for the union 
officialdom, and these tasks have been facilitated by a habit of 
unionism in spheres where the A.F. of L, has moved with success. 
But direct control by the rank and file itself has been a feature, 
and indeed the secret of success, of the newer C.I.O. organisations 
whose mass-production workers are inspired by an infectious sense 
of democracy and their grievances readily voiced by “ shop- 
stewards ” or departmental representatives working on the spot. 
Moreover, the autocratic habits of company managements, in 
particular the foremen who come into direct contact with the semi- 
skilled employee, have been difficult to unlearn in an atmosphere of 
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grudging recognition of the, union’s existence or of declared hostility 
and open attempts to wreck it. In fact, when the new unions 
forced their way into the machine, automobile, rubber, and chemical 
factories, inexperience and bad faith tended to make the mechanism 
for presenting grievances inipossible to work Smoothly. Not infre- 
quent stoppages during 1936 and 1937 these industries were the 
result. 

The question of the sit-down strike cannot be discussed unless 
the conditions found by the C.LO. in the haunts of the open shop 
are first understood. In the ^automobile industry, for example, 
high hourly wages were to be found in conjunction with low 
annual pay because production had been arranged on highly 
seasonal lines — the wage statistics of such industries are usually 
issued in a misleading form, either in such a way as to disguise 
the seasonality or to include the wholly disproportionate salaries 
commanded by their executi^^e staffs, so that the average figure is 
unduly raised. Production had been speeded up to a pitch where 
strong men used to fall out of the assembly line in exhaustion or end 
the day with bleeding fingers — ^according to a Department of Labor 
Survey of the automobile industry in 1934, thousands of workers 
Tell every year with lead poisoning, rupture, or nervous prostration, 
But if one man falls by the wayside, another is there to take his 
place,” thanks to the deliberate policy of retaining on the com- 
pany’s books, and attracting to the company’s premises day after 
day, hosts of unemployed workers, who may also serve to cow 
those within through fear of being laid off and to act as strike- 
breakers in time of labour trouble. This host of retainers has been 
deliberately cultivated by the companies, who have advertised for 
workers, or arranged for their transportation, in backward and 
poverty-stricken areas of the South. The turnover of labour has 
been high in open-shop industries, since a word from the foreman 
was sufficient to discharge a man without any chance of further 
inquiry or redress, and because the speed-up and the low pay 
have tended “ to crack the morale of their workers so that they in 
turn quit their jobs in disgust instead of trying for organization, 
thus keeping the pay scale low and the hours long.” * In such 

* Report on District 50 (chemical works), by F L Ruscoe, organiser of the Mine 
Workers, mthtix Journal^ December, 1938 
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empfoyments young and inexperienced people are those mainly 
encountered, thanks to the employment policy of the companies 
and because men above the age of forty cannot stand the strain of 
such conditions. It was only to be expected, therefore, that m 
the N.R.A.’s Preliminary Report on the Automobile Industry of 
January, 1935, for example, the investigators should conclude that 
“ labor unrest in the automobile industry exists to a degree higher 
than warranted by the depression.” Add that in States like 
Michigan, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, and California, where 
these industries are largely to be found, labour laws remained in a 
particularly elementary condition and the public authorities proved 
in many instances during 1936 and 1937 ready to side with 
the companies against their employees. It was inevitable, then, 
that these comparatively young workers should take things into 
their own hands, and express years of pent-up exasperation and 
despair by a simple means that mv^st have dawned upon them 
like a miracle — the possibility of a discontented group’s folding their 
arms and bringing the inaccessible “ higher-ups ” to terms by 
halting the output of a plant. Only in the light of these deplorable 
working conditions can either the overpowering enthusiasm for the 
C.I O. be understood among the toilers at the centre of America’s- 
industry or the preoccupation at first on the part of the newer 
unions with winning improved conditions in their collective 
contracts. The strikers in General Motors, for example, were 
demanding in January, 1937, abolition of piece work, the thirty- 
hour week, reinstatement of all employees unjustly discharged,” 
seniority rights based on length of service, control of the 
speed of production by arrangement with the union. They were 
asking for no specific wage changes, but contented themselves with 
requiring minimum wages “ commensurate with an American 
standard of living.” 

If these were not reasons enough for militant action by the newly 
organised, further factors at work in the situation between 1934 
and 1937 can be found ^n the collapse of the N.R.A. and the 
chaotic conditions of competition and employment into which 
many branches of industry were thrust thereafter ; the ensuing 
fear that the courts would render pro-labour legislation abortive 
and the consequent reversion to industrial action 5 finally, the 
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resistance put up by employers to the working of the N.L.R! Act 
and the slowness with which formally concluded cases often came 
into effect after prolonged litigation. In particular, where new 
uflions had actually obtained a footing, the managerial staff often 
viewed all negotiation either with suspicion or contempt : officials 
were not given any genuine power to adjust conditions, and hundreds 
of complaints would accumulate.* In consequence, a veritable 
storm of sit-down strikes swept across the country when the 
automobile and Pacific coast strikes were brought to a successful 
conclusion by the unions in %he early months of 1937. 

Middle West, home of steel, automobile, and rubber production, 
and the scene of relatively bad employment practices, suffered 
most of all. A survey made by the New York Times in the middle 

of Marc 2 i showed that some 200,000 men were engaged in sit- 
down strikes, each of small or moderate dimensions, mainly in the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. Ohio was torn with 
seven strikes, the cities of Philadelphia and St. Louis with twenty- 
three and six respectively. In cities like Boston and New York, 
where more enlightened labour laws and administrations were to 
be found, and where employers were more accustomed to dealing 
with strong unions, there was no such trouble. , 

This display of discontent on the part of enthusiastic work- 
people appeared at the time to the middle classes as a symbol of 
the first stirrings of an angry giant. What might be the effect df 
this mighty organism once it had fully awakened ^ Panic drove 
many legislatures to pass laws or introduce Bills specifically classing 
occupation of property by strikers with trespass, a misdemeanour 
which is liable to criminal prosecution and consequently invites the 
use of force against it in many States. The Governors of V ermont. 
New Jersey, and Texas declared they would have no sit-down 
strikes in their States. In April the Senate went so far as declaring 
them “ illegal and contrary to sound public policy,” but wisely 
included the use of ‘‘ the so-called industrial spy system ^ in their 
condemnation.^ In July the Secretary of Labor made the Admini- 
stration’s first comment on the situation, saying that she had re- 
peatedly urged labour leaders to avoid the tactic, and regarded it 
as “ full of hazards.” Finally, in March, 1939, the Supreme 

* See report in Tbe Times, April 8, 1937. 
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Couil: decided in the Fansteel case that^to discharge employees for 
engaging in a sit-down strike was not to commit an unfair labour 
practice. The day^f the sit-down seems temporarily over. 

Now that the C.I.O. unions have in general passed from the 
stage of penetrating the open-shop industries tb that of collective 
bargaining with them^ the above tactics are not so necessary, and 
^have, indeed, since 1937 largeFy disappeared from the American 
scene. Sit-down strikes can only be used effectively in certain 
places — where a “ bottle-neck ” like the assembly line occurs, and 
where food can be passed safely in t» the strikers by supporters from 
outside. Although the application of violence to men inside 
factories is much more difficult than to pickets — one of the mam 
attractions of the sit-down — determined employers have im- 
provised armoured towers from which they bombard th^ interior 
of a factory with gas and missiles and drive strikers out.* A further 
weakness in the new tactic was that<Jt might easily be indulged m 
by irresponsible employees contrary to the orders of their leaders, 
a ‘‘ weakness ’’ which might sometimes turn out to be a source of 
advantage to members of unions where leaders were too timid to 
initiate desirable action on militant lines and seemed inclined to 
compromise the interests of the rank and file. The young steeb 
and automobile unions had sometimes to take stern measures, such 
as fining members, for unauthorised sit-downs during 1937 ^ 
bht there is good reason to believe that much reckless behaviour 
was the result of provocation by foremen and company agents 
engineered in order to bring the union into public disfavour. On 
the whole, however, at any rate under the conditions of 1936 and 
1937, sit-down strike, where it could be used, offered many 
unique advantages — ^minimisation of violence, physical comfort for 
strikers, great opportunities for promoting the morale and education 
of strikers (in a well-organised sit-down instruction and communal 
activities of all sorts flourish) and dramatising for the benefit of 
the public the employee’s interest in his job and the underlying 
gravity of the situation. 

The leaders of the C.T[. 0 . have used the above technique as 
sparingly as po^ible, except among the Pacific longshoremen. 

• See the action of the Fansteel Company, reported m the New T ork Tmes of February 

1937* 
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With no more interest in militant tactics per se than the leaders 
the A.F. of L.) they doubtless feared to ’alienate middle-class 
caution. The goodwill of the public is, indeet, of vital importance 
t& a labour movement. Skilful labour leaders in the past had 
recognised this facf, notably John Mitchell of the coal-miners, who, 
by forcing the anthracite-mine owners to display their uncom- 
promising attitude during the strike of 1900, turned the public and^ 
the authorities against them in one of the most brilliant of pre-War 
labour actions. On the other hand, since the A.F. of L. possessed 
no well-developed labour Pre^, employers were generally able to 
manipulate public feeling in their favour, and thus win campaigns 
against unions. No better example of this could be found than the 
ill-fated steel strike at the end of the War, which might have been 
won bjf’the A.F. of L. if it could have carried the public with it, 
but which was in fact, by a ghastly travesty, represented throughout 
the Press as a kind of American Bolshevik revolution on the 1917 
model. Now, the C.I.O. has relied much more than the A.F. of 
L. upon catching the imagination of the public and of the masses 
in Its great campaigns since 1935, and has partly to that end brought 
the Government more prominently into its struggles. The C.I.O. 
unions have perhaps paid more attention to broadcasting 01^ 
national radio systems capable of reaching the average listener 
than the A.F. of L., and their journal, the CJ.O. NewSy every 
week must influence a public of some four or five millions, "^t, 
in the main, the C.I.O. has relied upon conveying its story to the 
public through the columns of the non-labour Press, its publicity 
departments handing out well-digested news to reporters. Such 
procedure was certainly an advance on previous union habits, which 
had rather been to ignore a normally hostile Press. Where, as in 
the great strike of the rubber-workers in Akron during 1936, the 
local newspapers reported the union side of the picture as well as 
the other side, public opinion has been neutralised or turned against 
unfair employment practices, and the unions have b^en able to 
emerge happily from difficult situations. Even in backward 
localities like the South, newspapers h^e certainly tended of later 
years to give more space to a fair presentation of labour news.^ 

^ JS g the Raktgh, North Carohna^ News , Anmstoiiy Alabama, Star , Strmmgham, 
Alabama, News , Chattanooga News and Ttmes, Tennessee ; Louisville, Kentucky, Courter- 
Journal See Southern Pohcy Association's pamphlet on the Press 
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Moreover, hy cutting off the channels of publioity from unions 

enjoining reporters from retailing news, arresting newsboys, or 
using threats of vioBnce — employers have often paid a tribute to 
the unions’ power to influence public opinion. When companife 
take to advance planning of aggression against unions, however, 
and* apply the Mohawk Valley Formula on a serious and compre- 
^^hensive scale, it becomes immediately plain that the unions’ lack 
of a national Press owned by themselves can be a fatal weakness. 
During the steel strike of 1937, for example, the companies, know- 
ing m advance through spies the^plans of the SWO.C., and 
working closely together, were easily able to head oflr the C I.O.’s 
propaganda and demoralise the strikers by publishing false reports 
and spreading rumours. It has already been shown that the essence 
of the Formula is to turn public opinion against strikers, "^and al- 
though the C.I.O. shows signs of taking this matter seriously,^ 
it has not so far launched a newspaper which can both reach the 
middle-class fireside and bring more to the working classes than a 
narrow range of labour news, and thereby offset the power of the 
companies to apply the Formula. 

A section of the public so important that the C.I.O. needs 
above all to enlist its sympathy are those occupied in agriculture. 
Together with their families they control by their votes well over 
half Congress ^ This multitude, however, is far from uniform. 
On the one hand wealthy plantation- and orchard-owners closely 
allied with industrial and commercial interests, together with the 
increasing numbers of banking, insurance, and agricultural com- 
panies which work the land by factory methods, fall naturally into 
the same r6le throughout rural districts which the large employers 
occupy in the cities — ^the r61e of enemy to a labour movement. 
Industrial conservatives can easily appeal for their support^ notably 
in the South and along the Pacific coast. Evidence of such alliances 
has already been mentioned in the night-riding of the Ku Klux 

1 The need to persuade all C.I.O. unionists to read the CJ 0 News, as a national 
CIO. paper, was emphasised at the Convention m November, 1938. Its circulation has 
now risen to close on a million 

2 Accordmg to estimates prepared for the Republican Party, published in the New 
Tork Times of December 17, 1937, 61 6% of the House and 73% of the Senate came from 
predommantly rural districts. In thirty-six States more than half the population lives in 
towns compnsmg less than 10,000 or on farms 268 out of 435 Congressional Districts 
are classified as rural 
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Klan against C.LO. organisers in the textile districts, and ih the 
passage of Oregon’s anti-union law. On £he other hand, the 
dependants of such rural magnates, numbering some 3 million agri- 
cultural workers and i million share-croppers, who with their 
families represent about a seventh of the population and exist at a 
very low standard of life, tend .Jo form a rural proletariat amolig 
which the principles of industrial unionism ought to be at home. 
Thus, the Southern Tenant Farmers Union m the cotton-fields, 
and the Agricultural and Cannery Workers among the tobacco- 
workers of Virginia, the pecanr-shellers of Texas, the beet-culti- 
vators of Colorado (dominated through the Mountain States Beet 
Growers’ Association by the great sugar companies), together with 
labourers in the lettuce-fields and orchards of the West and field- 
workers who come into canning-factories for seasonal employment — 
these are proving the suitability of trade unionism for the country- 
side. Elsewhere, such spontaneous growths as the Dairy Farmers 
Union of New York State have found out for themselves the value 
of the strike and the boycott for their own purposes. So far, how- 
ever, very few of these millions have been brought within the active 
orbit of unionism. Meanwhile their poverty and poor education 
open them to propaganda from the anti-union forces designed to 
show that just as town and countryside are eternally in conflict, so 
industrial unions aim to raise their status at the expense of the 
countryman, causing the prices of industrial products to rise, Nf> 
doubt suspicion and hostility towards the city are not such strong 
prejudices in America’s fields as they are among peasantries else- 
where ; but the success of the manufacturers in maintaining a high 
tariff for their products and the legend of racketeering and city 
corruption have traditionally coloured the farmer’s views against 
urbanism. 

Highly important is the third group — independent farmers who, 
although steadily diminishing in numbers, still dominate the vote 
of the Middle West, and are influential in States like Pennsylvania 
and W ashington. V ery few of these are organised, and the opponents 
of the New Deal are making every effort to gain their votes The 
Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota and Wisconsin, however, has 
shown that both farmers and urban proletariat can agree on a joint 
programme. During the Congressional session of I937“9> 
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som6 forty representatives from various cities and rural areas formed 
an Independent liberal bloc meeting every week under the aegts of 
Maury Maverick §f Texas Then, in the electiqns of autumn, 
iq^8 organised labour succeeded in capturing the support ot the 
Earners’ Educational and Co-operative Unio'n and the Farmers 
Holiday Association, while in the North-west the Grange voted 
with the unions against the Inti-labour legislatiori proposed in 
California and Washington. Not until 1938 did the CIO 
seriously turn its attention outside the cities, and it has not gone 
far among the independent fariueis The great majority are 
difficult to reach, being without progressive organisations of 
own Nevertheless, the success of the labour movement with the 
three groups just mentioned was significant because the Associated 
Farmers and other viciously reactionary groups, such ^ the Catholic 
Father Coughlin’s, tried hard to win them over. In its Convention 
of November, 1938, the C I O ncit only emphasised the fact that 
It was no revolutionary body, but sought peaceful contracts and 
negotiation ; it also adopted a definite programme of reform in 
favour of the farmer. The Government’s policy of subsidies and 
credits to agricultural producers was endorsed in principle, and 
extension of purchase by the Department of Agriculture of surplus 
products urged. Farmers’ co-operatives were to be protected 
from the attacks of private companies, and, most important of ail, 
the Social Security Act and supplementary State relief and pro- 
tective legislation were to be extended to include the rural com- 
munity. It is urgent that this programme should be brought 
convincingly before the farmers and alliances be made with them by 
local labour leaders before the elections of 1 940 Already W 3 ° 

a great block of rural votes shifted over against the New Deal, which 
had been unable to prevent rural income from falling by 1 1 % during 
the year. Many progressive State administrations were thereby 
expelled, and in January, 1939, Republicans, supported by Demo- 
crats, alinbst all from farming States, began to cut down the Federa 
appropriations for unemployment relief. Here was a sinister use 
of the old dislike felt by farmers for paying out of their pockets 
for the “ idle ” in “ corrupt ” cities. It is the duty of labour 
leaders to prevent the dwellers outside the city from being mani 
pulated in the interests of general reaction. 
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While the C.LO. remained a merely temporary Committecj it 
was natural that its whole attention should Te absorbed by the 
narrow field of industrial organisation. But as soon as it began to 
tatce steps towards a permanent status, it announced its interest in 
wider questions The delegates from C.LO affiliates in session at 
Atlantic City during October, 1937, denounced a number 

of old thorns in their sides,' but^went on to pledge support to legisla- 
tive proposals which might come from bona-fide farmeis’ groups, 
and to outline a programme of their own protecting civil liberties, 
extending the scope of the Sockl Security Act and unemployment 
relief, and calling for a minimum-wage and maximum-hour law. 
Next April a further C.LO. conference appointed four standing 
committees to direct and co-ordinate action throughout the country 
in four fields outside the scope of industrial action — namely, m 
those of legislation, housing, unemployment, and social security. 
At the Convention in Noveijiber further resolutions were passed 
calling for the enfranchisement of seamen, extension of Federal aid 
to schools and of the Federal arts (unemployment) programme, 
governmental investigation of monopolies and of the problem of 
technological unemployment with the aim of eventual adoption of 
'the thirty-hour week. Various benefits for civil servants were 
urged, and it was decided that detailed programmes of State legis- 
lation must be drawn up. 

How far the C.I O.’s demands have been met in the legislative 
field has been indicated ^ Important results of its active pressure 
can also be seen m the records of the N L.R. Board, the LaFollette 
Committee, and the courts ; they could be traced to the various 
State Capitols and other Federal agencies^ When the political 
campaigns began in the autumn of 193^? possessed 

twenty State and 150 industrial councils in full operation. Its 
standing committees on social security and unemployment had set 
up hundreds of local bureaus affiliated to them and forming nuclei 
of propaganda on these topics and, perhaps more important, serving 
as a liaison between the man in the street and the officials admini- 
stering the still relatively new legislation. The short experience 

1 Vide supra, Section II of this chapter, especially p 286 

2 An interesting example was the purchase in September, 1938, of surplus stocks oi 
clothes by the Federal Government for distribution to the needy—a C.I O. suggestion 
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of th6 new departments set up to administer New Deal social relief, 
and their unprepareJness for the enormous task of serving a great 
continent, natuially led to an uneven administration, made worse 
by interference from political machines and magnates in certain 
areas, with the result Aat citizens, equally unused to the new laws, 
might easily receive less than their due. Consequently, local 
relief bureaus of experts estabfished by union groups served the 
valuable double purpose of inspector on behalf of the Government 
and watchdog on behalf of the public. They operate by keeping 
contact with union members throvwn out of work and with other 
employees in their trades whom union men are urged to introduce. 
Unionists may remain members of their old organisations without 
paying dues. The bureau then arranges with F ederal relief officers 
to accept on their payrolls unemployed unionists, a privTlege not 
easily obtained otherwise. There is great competition for the 
relatively comfortable W P A relief^ whose total funds, however, 
are limited. Other unemployed are thrown on to the county 
relief, on whose boards the C.I.O. tries to get unionists elected. 
Payments from these local authorities, usually very meagre, depend 
on the relief budgets State and city legislators can be persuaded to 
^vote. These have in places been liberalised by labour pressure 
Many workers retain part-time employment, which, however, is 
often incapable of supporting their families, yet enough to disqualify 
ttem for relief. The law entitles W.P.A administrators to accept 
such cases, and the union bureau will fight to supplement their 
earnings to a subsistence level. Again, for purposes of unemploy- 
ment insuiance, as distinct from relief, seasonal industries are en- 
titled to special treatment, and the sums paid from Washington 
depend on the wages reported by employers Here are matters 
which require expert definition and vigilance out of the reach of 
the average employee Finally, the payment of insurance money 
is often held up for weeks through faulty administration, during 
which period the hungry family has nowhere to turn. The union 
bureau again attends to these circumstances. When the rapidity 
of change m the American scene is realised — during the last three 
months of 1937, 3 millions lost their jobs and half a million had 
suddenly to be accommodated by the W.P A ; next July Roosevelt 
announced that W P A employees in the South would be granted 
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an increase of relief which entitled about 500,000 men to as3c for 
5 to 1 1 dollars a month more if they only knew what was their due — 
the social value of the union relief bureau becomes evident Its 
acJvantage to the C.LO. unions themselves was made manifest when 
the business recession of 1937-38 did not^ drain them of their 
membership, but only of a proportion of membership dues ’As 
soon as employment picked up onte more, union locals had only 
to enter as dues-paying members a great body of work-people with 
whom they had kept close contact during the recession. 

Parallel to the C I O ’s activity in the administration of relief 
are the measures it has taken to support the Wages and Hours Law 
(officially entitled the Fair Labor Standards Act), This piece of 
legislation had itself been forced through Congress by organised 
labour pfessure, although John Lewis called it a “ puny ” Bill and 
neither A.F. of L. nor C.I.O. showed great enthusiasm for a law 
which had set out to establish, a 40-cents-an-hour minimum wage 
and a 40-hour week, and end6d by fixing them respectively at 25 
and 44. In addition, organised labour was disappointed because 
huge categories of employee, such as domestic, retail, marine, and 
agricultural workers, were exempted by a hostile Congress from the 
provisions of the Act, reducing its range of operation from about ^ 
1 1 millions to less than 4 millions. After a year’s grace employers 
must raise minimum wages to 30 cents and shorten the work week 
to 42 hours: thereafter minimum wages may be compulsoriiy 
elevated in suitable trades as far as 40 cents but not beyond, hours 
reduced to 40 but not below. Thus, the basic minima sought by 
the unions have become maxima, and whether even these will be 
reached depends on decisions made by an administrative board for 
each industry rather than direct fiat of Congress enforced by the 
Department of Justice, as had been originally hoped. 

However, weakened as it is, the law marks an extremely import- 
ant step forward. If upheld by the Supreme Court, it will signify 
the establishment of the principle that Congress shouM regulate 
directly the terms of employment in industry. The traditions of 
American individualism will then have lieen thrown overboard as 
much for the factory as they have already, under the Department of 
Agriculture, for the fields. The policy vainly attempted by volun- 
tary co-operation under the N.R.A. will have become legally 
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enforceable. Within its limits — ^and these wej-e stretched to their 
fullest by an early ruling of the Admimstrator, Elmer F, Andrews, 
who declared thou^nds of maintenance workers, watchmen, clerks, 
stenographers, and messengers to fall within his competency's — 
and granted that the^statute will be firmly and fairly administered, 
It .possesses many advantages over its ancestor, the N.R A. In- 
dustry is better prepared for it flow, since few large industries work 
more than 40 hours a week. Certain marginal firms, notably in 
the exploited areas of the South, will be adversely affected , but 
discouragement of exploitation and of fly-by-night employment 
should bring a wholesome order into certain still chaotic branches 
of the national economy. The Act is less unwieldy than the 
N.R. A., being applicable only to inter-State commerce ; in out- 
lawing the employment of children under fourteen and protecting 
those above that age from oppressive work, it has set on a permanent 
footing the policy of its predecessor. The code authority, with 
very few exceptions dominated by the employers, is replaced by a 
neutral Administrator, who will act on the findings of boards of 
inquiry appointed by him and representing the employers and 
employees of the industry concerned and the public. If Admini- 
strator Andrews is permitted to function in the spirit of the N.L R. 
Board, it may be no misfortune that enforcement has been taken 
out of the hands of the Department of Justice. Whether wage 
differentials will be tolerated between North and South, again 
depends on the administration. Perhaps it was a triumph that the 
southern reactionaries in Congress did not insist on the statute’s 
enshrining the past. Although the national wage minimum 
remains for an earner in full employment only about a third of 
what it is estimated should be earned to provide in decency for a 
family of four, yet the principle that a worker is entitled to an 
enforceable minimum standard of life has been won. 

The lesson of the N.R. A. codes was that for success they needed 
the backing of strong unions — by itself the Government was 
powerless. On the other hand, without legal remedies the unions 
can rarely prevent the 10% or 15% of sweat-shop employers from 
eluding their best efforts to introduce decent working conditions 
throughout an industry. The new Wages and Hours Law was 
designed to provide the necessary legal weapons against this small 
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minority ; in its turji it relies on the pressure of unionism to work it. 
Thus, it needs an organised labour movement both to prevent 
employers discharging work-people paid below’^the legal minimum 
ifiDy reorganisatipn the company can keep them on, and also to 
prevent current wag^s from being cut down to the bare require- 
ments of the law.^ The fear of a strike is likely to be a more potent 
influence towards observance of tlte law than fear of employees’ 
suing in the courts.^ Workers need skilled economists to put their 
case for wage increases and reduction of hours in the third year of the 
Act, when it comes to hearmgs^before the Administrator’s boards ; 
on the boards themselves the interests of labour are best served if 
union leaders possessing an intimate knowledge of employment 
problems^in an industry are available for appointment. 

Admiillstrator Andrews, who had served honourably as in- 
dustrial commissioner for the State of New York, decided to turn 
his attention first to the textjje industry, whose branches in the 
South and in other rural districts frequently pay wages so low as to 
offer only the equivalent of part-time employment The Textile 
Workers’ Organising Committee of the C.LO. declared through 
the mouth of Sidney Hillman that “ Labor welcomes the passage of 
the wage-hour bill ... a modest beginning to improve the 
purchasing power of the American worker,”^ and immediately' 
set up an office in Washington where economists and lawyers began 
to go into the problems of raising the industry’s wage-structure, in 
December the employers’ associations in the trade applied for a 
special exemption by which new employees might be paid during a 
nine-week ‘‘ training period ” 30% less than the legal minimum. 
The unions opposed this request, and the employers were finally 
persuaded to withdraw it. The decisions of committees so far 
given after hearings in the textile trade recommend increases of 
wages for some 166,000 workers and, very significantly, omit a 
differential wage for the South — ^an improvement on the N.R.A., 
which allowed southern differentials in its codes. ^ 

1 During October, 1938, tbe American Commumcations Association, C.IO., had 
to act in both these directions agamst the two great XiS telegraph compames. 

2 According to the Act, workers maf sue their emplofers d thef suspect that they are 
victims of Its infringement If they are upheld m court, they are due to receive twice the 
amount of wages withheld and must also receive from the employer their legal fees and 
costs 

3 Quoted m the CJ^O, News of June 18, 1938 
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Employers have shown, it is said, a willingness to abide by the 
Act’s provisions, evidence both of the wide acceptance of the need 
to maintain populaf purchasing power and also of the road that has 
been travelled away from “ rugged individualism ” since the boycott 
of the N.L R Act, a short two years past, underthe leadership of the 
Liberty League lawyers. Only 300 violations of the Act were 
^ reported in the first month of its functioning. Taxed with these, 
the employers confessed to error and shrank from going to law 
against the Administrator. In March, 1939, he began successful 
legal proceedings for wilful violg,tions What is needed most 
immediately is clarifying amendment of the Act by Congress in order 
to facilitate certain sides of the administration, together with 
supplementation by the States, who must pass wage-hour Acts 
of their own for intra-State commerce. Further judgment of the 
Act’s economic and social value lies with the future. 

What has now been said about tlie C.I.O.’s concern for wider 
issues than those traditionally of interest to American unions — for 
example, its action on behalf of the unemployed and in co-operation 
with the Wages-Hours Law — is to some extent true for the 
remainder of American unions today Lewis and his men, how- 
ever, have very definitely taken the lead, gone farthest, and shown 
themselves most capable of a constructive approach to the oppor- 
tunities ushered in by the New Deal. That unions should step 
outside the narrow sphere of industrial action and take the lead in 
social and political matters, take joint action about civil liberties, 
or enter the lists on behalf of projects of general interest — side by 
side with farmers’ and middle-class spokesmen, for instance, in the 
matter of housing and relief — is of paramount importance in 
America today. Only by accepting such responsibilities can 
unions finally recommend themselves to middle-class and agricultural 
opinion Only by following out the implications of their policy 
in the sphere of social and political action — by recognising, for 
example, that not only must wages be raised, but that a relief and a 
cure must be found for the unemployment that may thereby be 
spread — only so can a labo'tir movement today, in the nature of our 
economic environment, hope to make even its industrial policy 
effective. A positive and constructive labour movement must 
therefore be forged for political action. Traditionally, it has been 
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shown, the U.S.A. unions were not of this character. Their 
mam concern was to remain outside the range of the law ; their 
political aims were to further this aloofness. IThey naturally laid 
themselves op^n by this attitude to accusations of selfishness and 
racketeering. Today the social scene ha§ changed ; a better 
course lies to hand, and the C.I O., although for the most part^so 
far absorbed m establishing its foothold in mass-production industry, 
has shown signs of appreciating it. The chances of a successful 
political labour movement remain to be assessed 
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"CHAPTER 6 

CONCLUSION 

If any lesson is to be drawn from the foregoing pages, it is that 
a successful labour movement depends on winning over, or at least 
neutralising, the wielders of political power.^ Of these the most 
important is the executive, which can both take the initiative m 
introducing and pressing legislation, and can appoint and influence 
the judiciary. The courts tend to follow election returns, or 
open themselves to a spring-cleaning if they lag too dangerously 
behind. It has been as much due to the presence of pro-labour 
governors in the Middle West States as to the occupancy of the 
White House by Roosevelt that the C.I.O. has succeeded in 
penetrating the mass-production industries with so little disturbance 
and bloodshed. Only where the capitol has been indulgent to the 
claims of the worker has State legislation been passed implementing 
'"the measures of the New Deal issuing from Washington. Gover- 
nors Murphy of Michigan and Townsend of Indiana, who presided 
benignly over the rise of the United Automobile Workers, were 
able to prevent the local authorities using violence by request of 
the companies against the picket line and the sit-down striker. 
But because they had hostile legislatures, they were unable to get 
passed satisfactory industrial relations or social security legislation. 
Under their predecessors, however, trade unions had had not only 
to face inimical legislators, but inimical troops.^ While Governor 
Earle of Pennsylvania was promoting a labour code, his counter- 
part in Ohio was allowing the unemployed to starve and hiring 
men like the Rev. Gerald Smith to work up anti- Communist and 
anti-union feeling in election centres. The Governors of Illinois 
and Tennessee have remained neutral, those of New York and 

1 especially pp 55? 5^5 333-34 

2 A most notorious instance was wiien Townsend’s predecessor, McNutt, declared 
a period of martial law m Terre Haute m order to break a general strike Vtde supra, 

p. 138 - 
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the Farmer—Labof Party States of Wisconsin and Minr>esota 
notably favourable, towards the aspirations of labour. The same 
contrasts could* be found in other, but less Industrially crucial, 
sections of the country. When, m 1938, the electors of Los 
Angeles had recalled their anti-labour mayoF and elected Fletcher 
Bowron in his place, the notorious Red Squad of the city police, 
old mtimidaters of unions and liberal groups, was disbanded. 
While lynchings continued m neighbouring States of the South, 
Governor Graves of Alabama, supported by the unions, protected 
Negroes with troopers. In January, 1939, Governor Olson, 
newly elected by labour votes in California, was releasing Tom 
Mooney, labour martyr, from gaol, while the courts in Maine 
were incarcerating nine members of the United Shoe Workers to 
remind the nation that “ Mooneyism ” still lurks m corners of the 
continent. 

Moreover, in a no longer ^expanding economy a labour move- 
ment must not only secure by legislation conditions favourable to 
industrial action, or establish directly by political action favourable 
terms of employment : it must also concern itself intimately with 
the nation’s economic policy as a whole, m order that any employ- 
ment at all may be maintained, and that the out-of-work should^ 
find a reasonable security and subsistence. Without the latter, 
two evil results ensue : economic standards in a narrower sense of 
those employed are menaced by such things as dilution ” of unitn 
labour, sweat-shops, and “ run-away ” business ; more important 
still, but less immediately obvious, is the creation of an atmosphere 
in which the dispossessed lose their mental and physical moiale and 
become desperate, while those in possession of property or income 
grow more and more afraid of losing their means of security, 
economise on taxation, and apply forcefixl repression to signs of 
discontent. In such an atmosphere the peaceful practice of a 
democratic way of life can hardly be retained : the door to a form 
of Fascism lies open. It has already been mentione(h*that since 
1930 American unemployment has continued to fluctuate between 
7 and 15 millions. In the spring of ^938, during the business 
recession, it was estimated that some 6 million families — ^about one 
in seven— comprising about 20 million individuals, were in receipt 
of public relief of some kind. Since then there has been a measure 
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of re^.overy, but not such as to reduce unemployment below about 
8 million or more. A decisive turning-point in business, either up 
or down, seems unlikely to appear in the predictable future. In 
other words, the U.S.A. must accept the fact of a permaneTit 
burden of unemployment. 

Y et, the social-security programmes of insurance passed by the 
Federal and State governments Lardly touch the problem Direct 
relief, either by way of public works or a dole,” has to rescue the 
great majority of indigent The difficulties of raising taxes for 
unemployment relief from farmers and middle classes who have 
not yet accepted the permanence of the problem have already been 
mentioned ^ They remain as acute as ever, subject to the play of 
party politics in which conservative representatives constantly seek 
to curtail relief funds in deference to the pockets of their Well-to-do 
constituents, while State and F ederal executives who have to meet 
the problem of unemployment face^to face and administer for it 
strive as ceaselessly to enlarge the funds. Uncertainty and faulty 
administration are the inevitable result. In the spring of 1938, for 
example, great cities like Chicago and, in Ohio, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Columbus, and Toledo had exhausted their relief revenue, and 
legislatures would pass no more. More than a million citizens 
would simply have died of starvation had not the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation bought up agricultural products and 
distributed them free to the food queues More than 2^ million 
men were on W.P.A or Federal relief, earning on an average 47 
dollars a month. At least as many more throughout the country 
had to subsist on county funds, whose niggardly scale ranged 
monthly from 5 to 6 dollars per family in southern States like 
Georgia and Arkansas, to between 8 and 12m the Middle West. 
The hosts of migrants living in a sea of mud in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California depended on food distribution from Washing- 
ton. It is estimated that over 20% of America’s permanent 
unemployment now consists of young people between the ages of 
1 5 and 24. Brought up on the theory that they will rise in the 
economic scale by exerting their efforts, they are bound to become 
exceptionally demoralised when they cannot even find a job on 
leaving school, and have faint hope of ever settling in one. It is 
Vide supra^ pp 52 and 53. 
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hardly surprising to learn, that, precisely in those States ’^here 
unemployment relief is not taken seriously^ by legislators, * the 
enforcement of labour law is starved by lack of funds. Thus, by 
rJecember, 1938, in Ohio, the State industrial relations department 
had to suspend mine, factory, building, boile’r, and minimum-wage 
inspectors. The life and limb of the worker were being denied 
proper protection.^ 

Roosevelt himself has not been steadfast against those who, in 
order to evade taxation, have urged balancing the budget by cutting 
the wherewithal of social sefiurity. In his budget message of 
January, 1937, President hoped to save 35% of current relief 
funds during the coming year In December the proposal was 
before Congress to balance the 1938 budget by reducing W.P.A. 
funds by 500, and C C.C funds by 75, million dollars. About 
that time unemployment had risen to 12 millions, and things 
became so desperate after theN turn of the year that Congress was 
forced to appropriate 250 millions for relief in February, A few 
weeks later, such was the desperation m New Jersey that a relief 
officer was murdered m Hoboken. Doles were immediately 
liberalised in that haunt of reaction and Mayor Hague. During 
this period of industrial dislocation and social misery, the onl}^ 
concern of the business leaders, both small and large, who visited 
Roosevelt in the White House, and of their spokesmen in Congress, 
was to press the Government, now thought to be growing unpojfU- 
lar, to reduce the taxation on capital and large incomes, and rescind 
the restrictions which had been placed upon the notorious beha- 
viour of the New York Stock Exchange. The policy of the 
Republican and Democratic reactionaries has been ever since, and 
will continue to be, to cut Federal relief funds, cut taxation, and 
throw the unemployed on to precarious State, city, and county 
budgets, wheie they will be lucky to receive even a sub-human 
rate of poor relief. Congressmen have, however, learned since 
1937 that such policies are bound to lose votes at home. Their 
tactics have therefore changed, since the elections of the autumn 
of 1938, to the making of promises in their constituencies by which 
the voter is led to expect a higher rate of relief than even Roosevelt 
has dispensed, and then to cut down the funds in Washington by a 

See Untied Mine Workers Journal^ December 15, 1938. 
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procedure such that it is not clear to the public which individuals 
voted for the cuts.^ Here, then, can be discerned an extremely 
dangerous atmosphere of social insecurity, perpetuated by selfish 
interests using anti-democratic procedures more ren^iniscent of 
European Fascism th^n American parliamentary responsibility^ 
Unemployment,” declared the president of the CIO. 
electrical workers,^ “ is the greatest question facing union members.” 
But so far, beyond engaging in the election of congress-men who 
may or may not respect their election pledges, and beyond writing 
letters to representatives who may or may not consider them, the 
American labour movement has been able to do nothing towards 
setting unemployment on a proper statutory and administrative 
basis. The expression of organised labour in the political field 
remains still elementary. 

Since the working-man’s vote turned the scales so decisively m 
favour of the New Deal in the pre<^idential election of 1936, no 
elections have taken place in which the national question then 
cutting across party labels — for or against a policy favourable to 
social and pro-labour legislation — has been to anything like the 
same degree prominent in the minds of voters. It is difficult, 
^heiefore, to draw any clear lesson from election returns as to 
whether Roosevelt’s social policy or the programmes put forward 
by the unions are winning or losing support at the polls. Certain 
facts do, however, stand out and suggest certain conclusions. In 
mayoral and city elections in which the forces of the C I.O and 
A F. of L. have joined hands in support of one candidate or set 
of candidates, as in New York, Akron, Pontiac, and Clairton — all 
strongly organised cities — then these candidates have been elected. 
But where, as in the equally strongly organised Detroit and Seattle, 
each group of unions supported opposite candidates m the polls of 
February, 1938, a third candidate backed by neither side had the 
victory. 

In Octo® 5 er, elections took place for thirty-three State governors, 
and in the Federal field for thirty-seven Senators and 433 Repre- 
sentatives, Here the chief factor, it has already been said, proved 

1 A similar tendency has already been noted in the arbitrary behaviour of the Rules 
Committee, Vide mpra^ p 286 

2 See C,X 0 NewSy January 16, 1939 
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to be the chagrin b£ the farming community, which voted against 
Roosevelt because he had not been able to maintain the prices of 
agricultural goods. A further element of confusion was introduced 
by the prominence of local issues and personalities, and by the 
internecine struggle of party machines — ^the Republicans aiming 
ill St to eject the Democratic machnjes, which now controlled forty- 
one States, while Democratic State machines sometimes had to 
contend with the private organisations of a city boss like Crump of 
Memphis, Tennessee, sometimes with the national Democratic 
machine under Postmaster Farley, which often supported New 
Deal candidates far to the left of the State Democrats. Out of 
the struggle the Republicans emerged with a much larger minority 
in both Houses of Congress, and with a net gain of ten governor- 
ships. In this latter m^lee progressive and pro-labour governors 
were rejected in the crucial States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and in those of Pennsylvania,^Ohio, and Michigan. The farmers 
seemed chiefly responsible in Wisconsin and Minnesota, partly 
frightened by the radical pro-labour sympathies of the Governors, 
partly tired of the long innings of the Farmer-Labor Party , partly, 
also, the urban vote abstained from supporting Phil LaFollette in 
Wisconsin because he had criticised the New Deal by trying pri-^ 
vately to form the nucleus of a national third party. In Ohio the 
farmers were responsible j in Michigan it was a straight fight 
against Murphy’s pro-labour attitude and his support for Federal 
intervention ; in Pennsylvania quarrels within the Democratic 
Party, inflamed by the C.I.O. and A.F. of L.’s taking opposite 
sides, cleared the way for a Republican victory and a declared 
reactionary Governor. On the other hand, pro-labour admini- 
strations survived in the industrial States of New York, West 
Virginia, Indiana, and Illinois, and won California and Oregon 
(although the Governor of the latter belongs to the Republican 
Party). More obviously direct victories for a pro-labour and 
New Deal programme occurred in the elections of the* 2 enator for 
Florida and the Governor for Alabama — the latter aided by the 
enfranchisement of 900 Negroes in TSirmingham — ^and in the 
defeat of two members of the notorious Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives. On the whole, ardent New Dealers 
seemed to fare better than lukewarm ones , but it was significant 
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that no single outspokenly anti-New Deal senator was unseated. 
The American Labj^r Party, a direct organ of the unions function- 
ing in New York State, plainly held the balance between the old 
parties, and was therefore responsible for the return of La Guardia 
as Mayor of New Y^'ork and Lehman as Governor , but it did 
ba 3 ly as far as State assembly^men were concerned, so that the 
Republicans regained control of the State Senate and retained 
it over the House. It must be remembered that not all Republicans 
will prove anti-New Dealers, a fact which again complicates an 
assessment of the returns. On the whole, however, it may be 
permissible to diaw the lessons that while the membership of the 
A.F of L. and CIO. do not vote together, the strength of orga- 
nised labour is bound to be dissipated ; and that in the key ^industrial 
States the unions will have to go much further m building up an 
electoral organisation capable of putting their case effectively 
before the middle-class and rural votcTs and of educating them suffi- 
ciently to neglect local and side issues with which the opponents 
of labour plentifully obscured the campaigns. 

There can be no question that the conservatives are about to 
press home the success they have already had in obstructing Roose- 
rvelt’s policies since 1936, and about to develop it into a counter- 
attack against civil liberty and industrial democracy on all fronts. 
In 1936 the Democrats were still fairly well behind Roosevelt, 
the strategy of the Republicans was to put up a colourless leader 
and base their campaign on criticism and vilification of Roosevelt. 
Since then, the anti-New Dealers in both the traditional parties 
have come out into the open and seem to have decided upon a 
fairly uniform new strategy. A candidate is put up who will make 
liberal and ‘‘ common-sense ” pronouncements and catch the ear 
of groups which are in general behind Roosevelt, but will vote for 
an opposing candidate if he promises some concession of special 
interest to^them. Such groups are the Townsendites, supporters 
of more generous old-age pensions, who elected in 1938 at least 
forty-one of the new R^ublican candidates to the House and 
endorsed six of the new senators , such again are the A F. of L. 
officials who were able to swing a certain proportion of their rank 
and file followers against New Deal candidates in the hope of 
injuring the C.I.O. On these lines it might be expected that the 
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reactionaries will •try in 1940 to persuade some popular figifre like 
La Guardia, Mayor of New York, a man of known liberal inclina- 
tions, to stand against the New Deal candidate for president and 
attract away from him many liberal and labour votes. Next, 
when such a candidate is elected, he promotes or has to tolerate 
measures which may have some verbal resemblance to his election 
pledges, but turn out in fact to be simply reactionary. Occasionall]i 
a candidate may desire to respect his pledges, such as Harold E. 
Stassen, elected Republican Governor in Minnesota on a liberal 
programme. He has shown* reluctance to obey his conservative 
backers in control of the Republican machine who are, among 
other things, pressing through a labour relations Bill which will 
cripple the unions. But American history shows that men like 
Stassen are soon brought to heel.^ A typical programme offered 
by such candidates was put before the electorate of Georgia by the 
arch-conservative Senator G^iorge. “ The most important thing,” 
he declared on November, 12, 1938,2 “that the next Congress 
can do for this country is to give assurance that we have not reached 
the point where we must regiment business m the United States.” 
Put the clock back, then, to the chaos of unregulated business 
enterprise, hoping to attract industry to the exploited areas of the 
South. A concrete proposal the Senator urged to this end was 
“ modification ” of the N.L.R. Act and “ changes ” m its admini- 
strators — i e,, put an end to protection of union organisafion. 
Furthermore, relief must be “ removed so far as humanly possible ” 
from politics — which, being interpreted, would mean taking the 
relatively clean administration of Federal relief out of the hands 
of the Federal Government and Harry Hopkins, and handing it 
over to the local bosses or local representatives manipulated by 
bosses, so that business and the magnates in each district may rid 
themselves of the irksome hand of Washington. Similarly, the 
farm programme is to be “ revised ” in the direction of less ‘‘ rigid 

1 Despite the “liberal’' pronouncements of many national Republican leaders and 
members of the Republican National Committee, the control of the Party durmg the 
elections of 1938 plainly remained m the old reamonary hands, still dominated 

by Herbert Hoover It may be that the Party will have a difficulty in preventing the ‘ ‘ old 
guard ” from restoring 1932 and 1936 tactics in 1940, and putting up Hoover again 
for President However, the newer strategy is likely to prevail, since it will also have the 
support of the conservative Democrats. 

2 Reported in Nem Tork Ttmes 
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control ” — less impaitial administration frorri Washington and 
more power in the feands of local interests. The electorate has 
yet to leain what such fair-sounding proposals would^mean when 
put into operation by conservatives. 

It is possible, however, that they may learn by bitter experience 
in many districts, even befoie^i940. The archetype of anti- 
<^inion legislation was provided by the Oregon Bill, approved by a 
referendum, as a result of which cuts in the wages of many types of 
retail workers have already been enforced and union protests sup- 
pressed Of the two Farmer-Labor States, Wisconsin seems 
already more seriously under the sway of rampant reaction than 
Minnesota Governor Heil, a Milwaukee industrialist, has 
sworn, like the new Governor of Pennsylvania, to wipe off the 
statute-book all the reforms of the recent progressive governments 
He has begun with the reorganisation of the State Civil Service 
earned out by LaFollette, while thep legislature passed a Bill as 
ruinous to union liberties as that of Oregon. A similar law has 
been introduced in Michigan, and in New York efforts have been 
made to insert in the Bill for transferring transport systems to State 
conti ol a proviso that no union activity shall be permitted on them. 
Attacks against the unions rage within State capitols from California 
to New Jersey. 

In the Federal sphere things are no better. Congress has 
insisted on prolonging the red-baiting Dies Committee, and is 
holding hearings on the N.L R. Act with intent to luin it. When 
Senator Barkley proposed to amend the National Defense Bill in 
such a way that government contracts should be withheld from 
companies convicted of unfair labour practices, the N.A M. 
reminded Roosevelt of his promise of “ business appeasement ” 
and had the amendment suppressed. Steel firms are thus invited 
by Congress to persist in defying the N.L.R. Board and the law, 
hoping Congress will clip the wings of each before long The 
W.P.A. appropriations demanded this year by the President have 
been cut down by Congress despite the pleas from city mayors that 
local funds are exhausted. It was Democrats from farming States 
who, deserting from the President’s side, turned the balance in 
these debates. Yet the majority vote in Congress represented in 
fact 8 J millions less people than those represented by the defeated 
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minority. The •debates .themselves displayed many deplorable 
lapses from democratic principle — amendments were introduced to 
deprive W.P*.A. workers of the right to vote and to forbid Federal 
relief to members of unions,, ex-strikers, and ‘‘ other associations 
engaging in political activities ” — and their result may be near- 
starvation for many thousands.. Finally, the Supreme Co*urt, 
emboldened by these reactionary trends, has allowed its natumk 
dislike for all that the New Deal stands for to rise to the surface. 
In the decisions rendered on February 28, 1939/ the majority 
virtually rewrote the N.L.R* Act. It realised the worst fears, 
already mentioned,^ that means would be found to drag unions 
*from the jurisdiction of the Board into the courts, thus ignoring 
the clause in the Act that “ the findings of the board as to the facts, 
if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive.” The Supreme 
Court decided to overrule the Board at any point it pleased. Again, 
the Court reversed its earli<?r attitude m supporting the Act and 
laying down that employers must bargain collectively with their 
employees as such and irres^iective of any misbehaviour, such 
as engaging in sit-down strikes or damaging property, which may 
be punished under other laws.^ Any “ breach of contract ” or 
“ tortious conduct ” on the part of employees now deprives them 
of their rights under the N.L R. Act. That is, employees may be 
dismissed by their employers for practically any excuse so long as 
that excuse is not the fact of their engaging in union acti\^ty. 
Unions can thus be broken by discharging their members on 
trifling grounds, which moreover are not to be accepted or rejected 
by the N.L R. Board, but by the courts Should the Court 
continue in this frame of mind, what need have the business in- 
terests to change the text of the Act itself in Congress ? These 
decisions against the spirit of the Act and against the labour move- 
ment were only made possible by the concurrence of judges who 
in 1937 had been considered liberal and in favour of all that the 
New Deal stands for. Dissent was shown by Roosevelt’s two 
appointees. Black and Reed, alone. Since then, two more appoint- 

1 In the Fansteel, Columbian, and Sands cases V%de supra, p 34Z 

2 Ftde supra j pp 281 and 282 

3 The existence of this attitude can be inferred from the Supreme Court’s refusing to 
review the findings of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in the Carlisle Lumber case and 
of the Second Circuit Court in that of Remington Rand 
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merits'' have fallen due, but Roosevelt’s nominees remain in a 
minority of one. 

To meet this far-flung counter-attack there exists Labor’s 
Non-Paitisan League. This organisation came into being for 
specifically political purposes, although financed and managed by 
the unions, and served to marshal the labour vote behind Roosevelt 
rtin 1936.^ Its members were almost exclusively trade unionists, 
and Its avowed purpose was to carry on the ancient plan of the A.F, 
of L. but more energetically — “ leward your friends and punish 
your enemies” Where the League and its New York branch, 
the American Labor Party, functioned, the machinery at its 
command seems to have worked quite as well as that of the tradi- '' 
tional parties. Roosevelt’s formidable majority must largely be 
accredited to it. After this, however, two significant departures 
from normal A F. of L, practice occuried it was decided to make 
the League’s electioneering machine>"y permanent,^ and spread it 
as far as possible throughout the country , and in local electoral 
contests towards the end of 1937 League began putting up 
candidates directly responsible to it alone. These lattei have been 
relatively few, it is true ; but they pioved that the League was 
going beyond the principle of non-partisanship because it was 
'creating little local labour parties In the autumn elections of 
1938 It was much debated whether the New York Labor Party 
wolild not put up a list of candidates of their own for the various 
State offices. They relied, however, on the traditional policy of 
endorsing individuals from the old parties and, largely by conse- 
quence, did considerably worse in New York city itself than they 
had had reason to expect This setback may easily cause them to 
put confidence in their own candidates next time. 

George L. Berry, the Pressmen’s Union president, was left in 
charge of the League in 1937, p^'^sumably because he was a 
persona grata to both A.F. of L. and CIO. leadership. Little 
developmentf could be discerned until E. L Oliver replaced him in 
the summer of 1 937. Meanwhile workers throughout the country 
were aroused by the Supreme Court controversy, and by the 
spectacle of their votes for Roosevelt being nullified by the pressure 

1 Vide supra^ p 89 

2 Mentioned above on p 89. 
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of business on Congress. The organisation of the League was 
therefore used to exert pressure behind Roosevelt, and there fol- 
lowed the unexpected reversal of Supreme Court decisions. Next, 
trfie League spread to further unionised districts, affiliated with 
farming groups, and began to accept members on the basis of 
individual membership as well as through that of affiliated bodies 
Most of the funds seem to have ^ome from the C.LO. ; but the 
great majority of A.F, of L. unions supported the movement, as^ 
well as the independent railway brotherhoods and the Workers’ 
Alliance.^ Legislative programmes were worked out for each 
State, and many of their demands realised. Elsewhere the League 
♦ fought side by side with liberal bodies against local autocracies such 
as that of Pendergast, boss of Kansas City. In this direction, and 
in preventing legislatures and Congress from passing measures 
harmful to labour, the League has probably found greatest success. 
This IS precisely what is to be expected from the record of A.F. of 
L. non-partisan politics in the past. 

Despite a membership running into hundreds of thousands in 
many States, the League showed its weaknesses in the elections of 
1938. Since then the C.LO and many co-operating A F. of L. 
locals have strengthened the League’s efforts in the political field. 
One direction has been to get new voters to register so that they 
may exercise their vote in 1940 ; another has been to attract 
workers of all types and incomes who are not already in the uijion 
fold. In other words, the League is working itself into a national 
organisation so broad that it can rival those of the traditional 
parties The effect of this latest drive, together with a dis- 
illusionment which may already be infecting the country now that 
the true drift of the 1938 elections is beginning to be realised, has 
been a triumph for the labour vote in city elections during April in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Baltimore, and Pontiac. 

How is the enlarged League to be used ? Is it to act in 1 940 as in 
1936, and support a Democratic nominee for president and vote for 
progressive individuals as congress-men ? Or is it to make a bold 
break with tradition and form a third party with its own candi- 
dates ? There seems little doubt that the former course will be 
pursued if the Democratic Party convention in 1940 remaining in 

* Union of the unemployed. 
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the coj^trol of the New Deal elements, one of Roosevelt’s nominees 
IS chnsen to run for president. If there seems a reasonable chance 
of this, the League ‘will support the Democrats as remaining on 
the whole a party of reform. There is, however, every reason to 
suppose that the conservative elements will strain every nerve to rob 
the.Rooseveltian faction of control. With this possibility in mind, 
John Lewis called upon the Democratic Party on November 12, 
*"^1938, to ‘‘ clean house of its Hagues and Daveys ” if they wished 
to forestall the formation of a single party of all progressives 
Conferences on this latter project were already being held by 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York, and New Dealers like Governor 
Murphy of Michigan and Senator Bulkley of Ohio who had that-, 
week been defeated at the polls Should Roosevelt himself, 
defying the unwritten law that no president shall stand for election 
a third time, offer himself as the Democratic candidate in 1940 and 
risk the storm his opponents would inevitably raise, his party might 
well be unable to reject a man of his prestige, the otherwise 
triumphant conservatives might be routed, and he would almost 
certainly be sent by the country to the White House a third time. 
The League would support him — already many unions have 
endorsed him for a third term in their conventions. 

If by remaining under the influence of New Dealers the Demo- 
cratic Party made it easy for the League to support it, the question, 
however, still remains, would it be better for the labour cause 
to launch out into a third party — a national labour party ? Against 
this departure can still be urged the powerful deterrents outlined 
in Chapter 2 — in particular the size and variety of physical, racial, 
and lingual contrasts throughout the continent, and the obstacles 
presented by the direct primary and the rigid political structure of 
the commonwealth of States In addition, while the A F of L. 
leadership in its present mood seems certain to oppose any cause es- 
poused by the C.I O., it might be that the rank and file from 
A.F. of Lr^ unions would more readily join a national labour 
movement if it took the form of “ non-partisan ” action than if it 
represented a new departure launched under the main impulse of 
the C 1 . 0 . and thus more plausibly labelled as dangerous. Again, 
as in Great Britain, the farmers and middle classes might take fright 
at the name of labour party, making it virtually impossible for a 
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progressive movement under that title ever to gain a clear electoral 
majority. Far better to ^llow middle-class progressives like the 
LaFollettes or Roosevelt to lead a wide mo'tement under whose 
ejoak the forces .of organised labour can get passed, with general 
consent and suppoi;t, their own measures ^fter all, to think back 
over Roosevelt’s two administrations must be to acknowledge what 
immense strides the labour movtoent has already made by just 
such an alliance — much as the British unions made very rapid gains 
under the Liberal governments before the War in contrast to their 
later experience under the Labour Party. Finally, there exists 
to-day an abnormal, if ternporary, inconvenience to budding 
^third parties — the fact that their natural foundations in the Farmer- 
Labor Parties of Wisconsin and Minnesota are for the moment in 
a weak position Even those attempts at a national third party 
which after the War could rely on powerful roots in the Middle 
West came to grief. 

On the other hand, argumSits in favour of a clean break with the 
old parties are stronger now than they have ever been, and likely 
to grow stronger. It has already been shown that Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League has been forced to put up its own candidates in 
certain localities. It may not always be possible to find progressive 
individuals in the other parties ready, especially after their electiorf 
and when the stage of promise-making is over, to give voice to 
labour’s demands. The five candidates, for example, from ^he 
New York Labor Party, elected in 1937 to the State legislature, 
were essential for the purpose of giving “ Mayor LaGuardia 
representatives in the Legislature for bills for which he otherwise 
would have had difficulty in procuring sponsors. The Republicans 
offered him little aid.” * Again, the League has recently ex- 
perienced all the mortifications bound to befall those who vote into 
power men partly, if not mainly, responsive to other ties. When 
the League was eager to have the Wages-Hours Bill passed, it was 
scant satisfaction to be able to circulate assiduously names of 
Congressmen who voted against the measure. ‘‘ Punishing your 
enemies ” is certain to remain on the wtole a policy of bolting the 
door after the horse has fled, unless genuine disciplinary measures 
among representatives intimately dependent on a party can be 
* Dispatch by Warren Moscow from Albany, in the Neto Xovk March 19 ? 193^* 
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earned out. It must have been humiliating to thoughtful working 
men' that m 1936 their League and their unions had to become a 
mere adjunct of the Democratic Party, and cast their votes for a man 
who offered them no specific pledges at all* As Norman Thomaifi, 
leader of the Socialist^ Party, put it * “ Pleaserdon’t tell us, Mr. 
Roosevelt, what you will do if re-elected, for then we might not be 
able to vote for you so happily ; ‘‘leave us hope at least.” 

^ In proportion as the sentiment of “ rugged individualism ” has 
receded since 1930 and classes have begun to draw apart, a 
fundamental obstacle to national third parties has tended to weaken. 
The unions are no longer conscious only of hostility to the Supreme 
Court , they are looking for some leadership to supersede the. 
National Association of Manufacturers, which has no programme 
for abolishing cyclical or technological unemployment and seems 
intent only on putting the clock back. The business leaders, for 
their part, have proved the unrealism of Roosevelt’s theory of 
business-labour-government collaboration, pushed him, however 
unwillingly, into championing the cause of the unions, and 
maintained an unremitting hatred of the New Deal. “ Appease- 
ment ” of business by the latter seems out of the question ; its 
survival therefore depends on enlisting the support of labour. 
""Growing consciousness of these facts has already widened the fissure 
between conservatives and progressives in Roosevelt’s own Party 
to ^ highly visible extent , it is beginning to work in the same way 
within the Republican Party. As time goes on and business 
prosperity accompanied by full employment is not regained, these 
fissures will become gulfs Most Southern Democrats have fought 
against the majority of their party leader’s measures, yet fifty-six 
southern members of the House voted in favour of the Wages- 
Hours Bill — a measure above all designed to ruin the economy of 
the South, it was said : ‘‘ liberal ” Republicans are struggling with 
the “old guard” for control of the New York State machine; 
even smalls groups like the Townsendites and the Wisconsin 
Farmer-Labontes are showing splits between their left and right 
wings. Has not the time-already come to gather all progressives 
out of the prevailing uncertainty into a strong united party ? 
Roosevelt’s educational campaign during his tour of the country in 

Fide supra, p 90. 
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1937 was meant to bring home the national economic question 
underlying all this indecision and confusion 1 The elections of the 
autumn of 1938 showed what vital need there is of such education 
if votes are not to-be cast on local side-issues instead of dividing on 
the great national issue of industrial democracy. A new united 
party of progressives with a clear-Qit policy of its own seems the 
obvious instrument for such education. Not only would it alone 
seem best capable of capturing the imaginations of the working 
classes , but since the “white-collar” worker has also proved the 
utility of industrial unionism to his needs, he too might reasonably 
be supposed to give wide support to a third party sponsored by 
fabour. More important still, middle-class prejudices against 
“ business ” unions as racketeers can best be allayed by a show of 
constructive action within the political sphere, sanctioned by law 
and custom.^ It has already been said that the American middle 
classes are not separated by a cultural and mental chasm from the 
working classes, as they are in Europe ; ® to a lesser degree, however, 
IS this true of the farmer, and the first problem of a labour party 
would be to conclude pacts with him— as the successful Marnier- 
Labor Parties of the Middle West have already proved feasible. 
In the present situation support by Labor’s Non-Partisan League for, 
the Democratic Party would be infected with an air of unreality ; 
for It would assume that the Democrats, the party of the South 
traditionally willing to score off the northern manufacturer, and 
therefore to give ear to the complaints of labour, but today mainly 
allied with northern business interests against the labour prograi^e 
of the New Deal, remain labour’s natural ally and friend. The 
truth IS becoming plain, that a minority in each of the old parties 
will listen to the unions, but the great majority, except under 
Strong pressure, considers itself of the opposite camp. It would be 
more honest to acknowledge this fact, and throw labour s lot in 


The new attitude which has swept through the unioifs^hemselv^ 
since 1930 has made any generalisation from the past and from the 
constant failure of previous third-party movements very unreliable 


1 Vide supra^ pp 284 and 285 

2 Vide supTd^ Chapter 2j Section III* 
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in ^the present juncture. The unions have* rapidly outgrown 
short-term business* objectives 5 they are increasingly embracing 
sdcial ideals which are of vital importance for the country as a whole, 
and which both deserve and need a national platform. Tradition- 
ally, third parties have been born out of the West and out of its 
ha*bit of wild, untutored, ephemeral enthusiasms. They quickly 
pass away, open to exploitation by the first demagogue A sort of 
religious outburst innocent of sound organisation has characterised 
them — even the movements of the post-War era. But today the 
union organisations which have -shown themselves capable of 
disciplining and holding the semi-skilled and unskilled, offer founda- 
tions of a totally different nature, both deeper and broader than 
anything known to American history.* The American tempera- 
ment has never been hide-bound, but moves naturally in an 
atmosphere of experiment * today opinion is more than ever fluid, 
looking for direction, America is uced to rapid sequences upon the 
political stage — in 1840 the Whig and Democratic Parties seemed 
firmly in power : then James G. Birney launched his anti-slavery 
candidacies, apparently doomed to failure : by 1856 the Free Soil 
Party arose to challenge the slave-holders of the South : four 
cyears later the Republican Party rose to power and the Whigs 
disappeared. This was the reaction to a pressing national issue. 
A similar issue has arisen today, and transition to an independent 
labour party does not, in the U.S.A., seem premature nor would it 
seem insecurely based upon the new unionism. 

While, then, bold action on the part of progressives might seem 
to strike the true note in response to underlying economic realities 
and America’s long-term needs if she is to survive as a vital de- 
mocracy, practical politics in the immediate future may counsel 
caution. The hostility between organised labour’s two branches 
has to be considered, and the risk that if the representatives of 
business and southern landlordism won too decisive a victory in 
1 940, they may have learned the lesson of the New Deal so well as to 
try and engineer a crushing blow against the aspirations of in- 
dustrial democracy and civil liberty. Economic conditions at home 
and abroad will probably prove the key to the puzzle : relative 
prosperity in 1940 would strengthen Roosevelt’s hold over the 

• Vtde sufra^ pp. 74 ff., for previous absence of such foundations, 
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Democratic Parly convention^ allay labour discontent, and en- 
courage a non-partisan policy for the unions.® Business depression 
would sharpen animosities and loosen ties. Then anything rriight 
happen. Over all hangs the great imponderable of European 
political vagaries and their repercussions across the Atlantic. 
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Government, 260-61 , defeats legis- A,F of L , militancy and changmg 

lation, 265 , LaFollette Comnattee character, 1933, see CIO, and 

of investigation, 155, 250, 259- NX R Act, see N L R. Act , and 

65, 293 , N.R.A. Codes, see Codes , needs 

industrial insurance agents, 229, Codes, 102, 250, needs friendly 

Industrial Relations Commission, Government, 44, 55, 56, 106, 168, 

259 >263, 289, 332-34, 354, needs to keep 

industrial trade unions, 185-86, pace with industrial concentrations, 

190,196,197, 38, 85, 172, 190, needs trade 

interested m education, 207, union recognition, 144, 173, 179, 

need of, 199, 211, 215, 243,c-< 298, 323, and Press, 343-44, 

Industnal Workers of the World problems 

(I.W W ), 73, 75, 186, 194, 225 , defeated by courts, 34, 35, 67, 

mdustry (in XJ S A), see Employers 68, 278, and foreign bom, 16, 

conditions in mass production, and individualism, 21, 23, 24, 

causing militancy, 138, 173,200- 205-06, and mill village, see 

303* 33^-41 »* evolution of, MtU VtUage , and movement of 

6, 13, 22, 38, 172, 199, 291, population, 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 

fluctuations of employment m 41, 44, and Negroes, 18, 1^7, 

large firms, 200-01 ; opposed by administrations, 48, 

inexperience m industrial self- 51, 67, 120, and runaway em- 

government, see CollecHve Barga%n- ployers, see Employers , skilled 

ing , injunction, 34, 68, 138, 147- opposed to unskilled, af, 71, 

49, 166, 255, 308, 333, Iron, 75, 84, 186-87, trials of labour 

Steel, and Tin Workers Union, leaders, 36, 37, unprotected by 

134, 181, 198, 213, 220, 250, law, 31-33 » and violence, see 

Italians, 14, 16, Vwlence , and women and child 

labour, 18, 19, 

Janitors union, 64 , Japanese, 13 , types of trade union, see A. F, of L. , 
Jews, 14, 16; Johnson, 131, 139, 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Co , 120, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 89, 
jurisdictional disputes, see A,F of 92, 169, 239, 364-70, 

L and C, 1 0 , , labour party 

absence of, 47, 51, 56, 62-66, 
Kelly, 46, Kennedy, 168, 253, 72, 75, arguments against, 366- 

Kentucky, 20, 44, 167, 67, need of, 71^2^8, 289,367-71, 

— Harlan Cty , i 54 - 55 > 264, of New York, see New York, 
288 , — Hopkms Cty , 29 , possibihty of, m 1940, 365-71 , 

Knights of Labor, 6, 23, 71, 225, l^our solidarity, see Collective 
Ku Klux Klan, 302, 344, Action, LaFollette, Shippmg Act, 

yo, ( — Senatorial Committee, 
Labor Advisory Board, 100 , labour see Industnal Espionage ) , La 
boards in Great War, 121; labour Guardia, 46, 91, 138, 205, 360, 
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366-67 , Ladies* Garment Workers State Labour Laws , Wages-Hours 
Union, s^e Garment Workers , Law , , Minneapolis, 55, 138, 329- 

law. - - 30, Minnesota, 55, 163,* 359, 

absence of labour law, 31-33, (Guard) 249, Mitchell, 16, 343 

67. 34<5, badly drawn, 50, 95, Mohawk Valley Formula, 295- 

disrepute of, 31, 33, distrusted 98, 334, molders union, 210,15 

by labour, 66-68, 288 , no funds Mooney, (trial) 37, 59, (pardon) 

to administer, 50-51 , 37, Murphy, 249, 290, 354, 366, 

law ^nd order leagues, see Vigi- 
lantes , National Association of Manufac- 

kgal profession (see Courts , turers (NAM), see Employers' 
Supreme Court), 22, 33, 146, 148- Associations , 

49, 288, National Industrial Recovery Act 

Bar associations, 32, 288, 306, (N I R A ), see N.R.A. , National 

— National Lawyers* Guild, Labor Board, 132-34, 

_ 30^ » National Labor Relations Act 

Leiserson, 124, I35> 14^ > Lewis (N L R. Act), 105, 139, 155, 264, 

(see CI,0), 90, 197, 209-10, 213, 362, 

215, 217, 219-20, 223-24, 312, administration of, 146-151, 273- 

349, 366, Liberty League, 147, 75, benefits labour movement, 

149, 257, 287, local umons, see 147,150-51,170,275, e:j;.position 

A F of L. , longshoremen*s umon, and criticism of Act, 140-46 , 

189, 196, 205, 222, 229, 243, 273, text, 107-18, 

337-3^, 342, lorry drivers, 230, National Labor Relations Board 
see Teamsters , Los Angeles, 48, (N L,qvR B ) (old Board, 137, I39> 
51, 58-60, 172, 231, 242, 337, 142) 

lumbermen's union, 213, 220, 226, appealed to by trade unions, 

228, 241, 320, 337, 197, 235, 240-41, 274; and citi- 

zens* committees, 268, and civil 
Machinists umon, 181, 183, 187, liberties, 267, 269, 307, and com- 

212, 227, 229, 230, 232, 237, pany unions, 178, 266, 271, 

Madden, 146, Marine and Ship- decisions, 44, 137, 143, 151, 

biftilding Umon, 185, 230, Maritime 270-73, defines unfair prac- 

Commission, 286, 289, 303, Man- tices, 265, 266, 269, and elec- 

time Federation of the Pacific, tions, 273-74, fought by em- 

241-42, 273, 319, 336-38, Massa- ployers, 266, 276-78, in Harlan 

chus^ts, 92, 159, 167, mass pro- Cnty , 155, hindered by local 

duction, mass production workers, interests, 153, 267-68, and 

see Industry , CIO, McNamara industrial espionage and violence, 

37* 59* 60, 208 , meat cutters 263, 265, 267 , and right to 

union, 222, mediation in labour collective bargaining, 270, and 

trouble, 119, 146, 147, 150, 163, right to 30b, 269-70, and trade 

170, 171, 207, 275, 287, 338, union jurisdictions, 151, 270- 

Medical Association, American, 75, 

83 , Metal Trades Dept., 232 , National Lawyers' Guild, see Legal 
Mexican casual labour, 13, 17, Profession, National Mediation 
Michigan, 167, 182, 333, 340, 341, Board, 124-25, National Railroad 
359, migration of industry, see Adjustment Board, 123, 128; 
Employers , Mill, Mine, and Smelter National Recovery Administration 
Workers, 215, 217, 232, 233, (N R A ), (see Codes) 

mill village, ''2fb-29, 169, (East and child labour, 18, and hours 

Lumberton) 28, (Elkland) 28, (Gads- and conditions of work, 100-01 , 
den) see Gadsden , Milwaukee, and labour organisation (Sec- 

55* 265, mine workers union, tion 7a), 104-07, 129-39, re- 

43» 55, 9o» 103, 131, 155, 169, suits of abolition, 103, 153, 

^7^* ^73* 186, 197, 217, 224, 230, Nazi orgamsations, see Fascism , 
264, 309; mimmum wage law, see Negroes, 15, 17, 18, 40, 48, 61, 
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84, 90, 9%, 93» I54» 187. 228-29, 

280 , New Deal, '^see Roosevelt , 
New England Governors’ Confer- 
ence, 44, 48; New Jersey, (see 
Hague), 18, 4.3, 48, 52, 53, 156, 
1160, 254-55, 357, Newspaper 

Industrial Board, " 135 , newspaper 
union, 230-31, 237, 241, 244, 277, 
305-06 , New York (see LaGuardta ) , 
15, 18, 43, 56, 167, 172, 338, 359, 
(elevator strike) 304, New York 
State labour party, 91, 239, 360, 
364, 367 , New York Workingmen’s 
Party, 22 , Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Inj unction Act, 70, 129, 145, 
166, North West Pacific Sta^s 
(see West Coast), 47, 

Office and professional workers 
union, 229, 312, Ohio, 52, 64, 85, 
236, 258,-^ 340-41, 359, Oil-Field, 
Gas-Well, and Refinery Workers 
Union, 136, 213, 217, old age 
pensions, 161 , open shop, 59, 84, 

85, 299, Oregon anti-union Act, 
242, 288, 293, 307, 362 , 
organisation, methods of labour 
(see C 1,0 strategy ” and “ uses 
Government support ”) by striking, 
29, 141, 178, 325-26, sought by 
new groups in 1933, 138, suitable 
for workers in mass production, 
178-79, 1 81, 212, under terrorism, 

29. 334-35, 

Party system, 46, 47, (see Labour 
Party) 63-65 ; Paving Cutters 
Union, 243 , Pendergast, 46 , Penn- 
sylvania, 43, 48, 86, 88, 164, 167, 
169, 236, 265, 333, 359, (Luzerne 
Cnty bombings) 37, Pennsylvania 
State Police, 30, 146, Perkins, 
119, 158, 243, 287, 333, Petroleum 
Labor Policies Board, 135, Phila- 
delphia Mechanics Union, 23 , Philco 
Corporation, 183, 236, picketing, 
224, 240, 326-31, Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency, 250, 260; pion- 
eering conditions, 25, 28, 47, (men- 
tality) 13 ; plantation traditions, 
18, policing in industrial trouble, 

30, (and arrests) 35 ; 
population internal movements, 
14, 15, (its future) 38, 44, nature 
and extent of immigration to 
U,S A., 12-14, future) 39 , 
postal telegraphists union, 321, 


322, Post Office Clerks Federa- 
tion, 1 19, pre-emption laws? 21, 
Press reporting of labour affairs, 
68, 290-94, J43 , against N L R.B , 
276, 277, 290, against Roosevelt, 
88, 91, 284, 292, 

printers unions, 16, 201, 211, 217, 
222, 223,'* 243, 245 , professional 
associations, 83; prohibition, ^7, 
^public utility companies, 44, 150, 
154, 169, 236, 260, 291, 292, 

301, 1 

purchasing power, maintenance of 
attitude of business, 6, 7; atti- 
tude of Government, 7 , attitude 
of umons, 7, and relief, 10, 

Quarrymen’s union, 222 , 

Radio companies and trade unions, 
251, 261, 294, Radio Corporation 
of America, 236, Railway Audit 
and Inspection Company, 262, 
263 ; Railway Brotherhoods, 23, 
74, 121-23, 127, 128, 174, 175, 200, 
(slrike) 74, 75 , Railway Labor 
Board, 123, railway labour Acts, 
122-27, 322, railways, special 

situation of, 127, 128, Rand, 120, 
276, 278, 287, 295-98, recogni- 
tion of trade unions, (see Labour 
Movement ) , Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation, 120, 129 , Red ^ 
baiting, 214, 250, 267, 289, 290; 
relief (see Unemployment ) ; 
Republican Party, 46, 52, 54, 86, 
87, 239, 258, 281, 357; , 

its sponsors, 1936, 87-9, 1938, 
361, 368, 

Repubhc Steel Corporation, 250, 
264, retail clerks union, 338, 
right to a job, 150-51, 269, 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano . 
attitude to budgets, 8, 357, atti- 
tude to labour, 89, 104, 130, 139, 
151-52, 154, 167, 170, 283, 333-“34; 
attitude to reactionary local ad- 
mmistrations, 46, 9 1, 152, 155 , 
and child labour amendment, 153; 
and C.I.O , see C J 0 , and edu- 
cation, 49 , imprdvSs State ad- 
minisliations, 152-61 , and nationa- 
lisation of railways, 128 , pro- 
graftime of co-operation with busi- 
ness, 86, 99, 100, 107, 130, 132, 
137-39 ; prosecutes monopohes, 
83, 84, 285 , 
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record of first administration 

in agriculture, 94 , in civil sei- 
"vice appointments, ^'19-20, 146, 
m finance, 93, in lionsing, 94, 
in labour board experiments, 
132-36, in measures sought by 
A F of L., 95-98 , m N R A , 
99-105 , in relations with South, 
1-54-55, 158, in relations with^ 
States, 152-61, in social secur-"' 
ity, 96-98 , m unemployment re- 
lief, 98-99, 

record of second administration 
in agriculture, 285 , control over 
Democratic Party lost, 279, 284, 
draws new political alignment, 
284-85, 369, in lynching, 285, 
maintains wages, 283, 322, in 
pio-labour measures, 286, in 
reform of civil service, 279, 
in reform of Supreme Court, 
279-82 , 

and relief, 54, 357, supported by 
trade unions, 3, 86, 90, 257-58, 

283, 

rubber union, 43, 184, 207, 211, 237, 

269, 307, 322, 327, 331, Rural 
Problem Areas, 15, 40, 44, Ryan, 

185, 205, 228, 230, 240-41, 243, 

Sailors union, see Seamen , San 
Francisco, 58-60, 337, (general 

strike) 138-39, 185, sawmill work- 
ers, see Lumbermen , Scranton 
Declaration, 201-02, screen actors 
union, 306, seamen’s union, 196, 

232, 240, iz86-8j, 312, 319, 336, 
semi-skilled work, spread of, 84, 

199, setback to business, see 
Depression , sheriffs, see Violence , 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 22, 33, 

67 , shipyard workers, see Marine , 
Silver Shirts, see Fascism , skilled 
work, see Semi-Skilled and Labour 
Movement, slave traditions, 18, 
slump, see Depression , Socialism 
in USA, 23, 71, Socialist Party, 

23, 66, 72, 74, socialistic trade 
unions, 73, ;7fj^ 202, 209, Social 
Security Board; 53, 98, 120, Social 
Security Act, 96-98, 161, 

South (see Black Belt , Ku J^lux 
Klan , Migration of Industry) 
backward, 49, 60^1, 330, back- 
wardness challenged by Federal 
Government, 153-55, 284, cor- 
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ruptioii, 153^, migration from, 

1 5,r 20 , new labour organisation, 
138, 146-47, 154-55 » poor lab- 
our law, 157, 160, 164, 166, 
poverty, 15, 61-; progressive 

tendencies, 25^, 343 , reaction- 
aries allied ,.with northern busi- 
ness, 285-86, relief, 349, un- 
organised by the A F of L , 

1929, 197. 

Southern Tenant Farmers Union, 
i54r 3i5» 345 » spy agencies, see 
Industrial Espionage , State Federa- 
tions of Labor, 89, 158, 208, 

215-16, 220, 222, 225, 226-27, 

237. 244 , 

States (of North America) 
co-operate, 47-49 , co-operate ^ 
with Washington, 156, 158, 160- 
61, enforcement of labour law, 
159 1 governors ancb labour, 
354-55 . independent, i, 45, 
97, 156, new anti-labour laws, 
362, new labour departments, 
r6i-63, new labour laws, 159- 
67, (in Pennsylvania) 167-69, 
poor civil service, 50, 53, 156, 
158, 160-61 , poor labour law, 
157, 163-64, 357, poor provision 
for relief, 161, 254, 356, rela- 
tions with Federal Government, 
46, 48, 49, 97, 152-55 , use troops 
against strikers, 249-50, 

Steel Board, 135, Steel Strike, the 
Great, 14, 15, 198, 343, steel 

strike of 1937, ^9^ 249, 264, 268, 
293> 297, 302, 330, 334, 344, Steel 
Workers Organising Committee 
(S W O C ), see CIO , stockyard 
strike, 198 , strike-breakers and 
strike-breaking agencies, see In- 
dustrial Espionage , 
strikes, (1929-35) 80, (1933) 13 1, 
(1934) 137-39, (1919-1935) 173, 

— settlement of, 133 (see 
NLRB), sympathetic — , 
138, 173, 192, 327, sit-down — , 
167, 204, 254, 276, 283, 332, 339- 

43, 

Structural Iron Workers Union, 60, 

84, 

Supieme Court 

age of members, 279, char- 
acter in 1935, 148, chastened 
by Roosevelt, 280-82 , de- 
fines inter-State commerce, 
276, 278, hated by labour. 
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278, and N L?R Act, ^ 149, 
276 , and NLRB, 273,' 363 , 
threatens administrative agen- 
cies, 281,, 363, upholds civil 
liberties, 280, 

cases Duplex; 68, Fansteel, 
342 , Virginian Rly , 125 , 
invalidates AAA, 95 , Eight 
Hour Day law, 67 , Erdman 
Act, 122 , GuEey Act, 103 , 
New York minimum wage law, 
164, NR A, 18, Railway Pen- 
sion Act, 128, Washington 
minimum wage law, 164, vali- 
dates municipal electric proj ecjts, 
44, Railway Labor Act, 123, 
right to a job in Mackay case, 
269 ; SEC, 280 , Social Security 
Act, 97 , T V.A., 280, Washington 
mmimuin wage law, 159, 164, 

Teachers union, 223 , Teamsters 
Union, 189, 195, 197, 21 1, 230, 
293, 329-30, technological cha^ige 
and trade unions, 201, (see In- 
dustnal Evolution) , Tennessee, 20, 
44, 157, 167, 340 ; Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company, 96, 175, 

T V A , 44, 47, 153, 280 , Tennessee 
Valley Trades Council, 44; Terre 
Haute, 138, 214; Textile Workers 
Union, (TWOC., see CIO), 
89, 193, 215, 217, 224, 230, 318, 
319, Textile Labor Relations 
Board, 224, textile strike, 139, 193, 
224; Thomas, Norman, 47, 255, 
368; Thomas, Senator, 259, 287, 
Tobin, 185, 196, 204, 239, 244, 
Toledo, 53, X38, 260, 287, 356, 
transport workers, 227, 319, trials 
of labour leaders, 36, 37 , Tri- 
State mines, 233, 243 , troops, 
(see Violence ) , Typographers Union 
(see Printers Union ) , 

Unemployment (see C 1,0 , Em- 
ployment Bureaus ) . 
extent and problem in the USA, 
2, 41, 42, 46, 98, 322-23, 355-56, 
Federal research to find jobs, 
161 , insurance, 49, 80, 97, 161 , 
long Ignored, 24, 25, 161 , 
relief 

Federal, 8~io, 348-49, 356, fight 
for, 51-54, 153, 254, 346, 356- 
58; interfered with by local m- 
terests, 153 , provisions of, 98-99 , 


unfair labour practices, 10^, 142, 
265-66, 342 , unfair practices against 
employers, i%6, 145, 167, United 
Garment Workers Union, 2^6, 
USA, (see Civil Service , Con- 
gress , Constitution , Departments , 
Labour Mdvement , Parties , Popu- 
lation , States), (industrial power 
•and re-armament) 4, (trade)’ 4, 
(size) 12, 

U S. Steel Corporation, 260, 264 , 
leads anti-union movement, 84, 
175, 253, 299, race policy, 17, 
revises laboui pohcy, 276, 318, 
unskilled work, see A,F of L. 
and CIO and Organisation , up- 
holsterers union, 189, 

Vermont, strike of Marble Co , 
56-57, vigilantes, see Violence , 
Violence 

among trade unions, 241, 256 , 
company guards, 25, 26, 35, 262 , 

— use regulated by law, 167, 
169, 265, 

given a legal veneer, 288-89, 
in 1933, 131, methods of, 262, 
police, 251, 297, 302, 329-30, 336; 
policy of provocation, 60, 
sheriffs and deputy sheriffs, 29, 
57, 251, 297, 

— use regulated by law, 167® 
169, 

stnke-breakers, 138, 251, 265, 297, 
332, through inexperience m in- 
dustrial self-government, see Col- 
lective Bargaining , through^ un- 
employment, 24 , use of troops 
against strikers, 25, 30, 88, 89, 122, 
138, 153, 182, 224, 249, vigilantes, 
30, 31, 138, 167, 237, 251, 266-67, 
269, 295-98, 301, 308, 328, 335- 
36, 

warfare in industrial relations (see 
^937 Strike), 36, 37, 250-51, 
307-08, 327-28, 

— purchase of mumtions, 262; 
purchase regulated, 167 , 

Wages (see Wages ^d^Hours Law) . 
fixed after pubhc hearings, 95, 
96 , in non-umon firms, 298 , 
effect on U S production and 
wages of labour movement, see 
Labour Movement and CJ, 0 , 
terms gained in collective con- 
tracts , 
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Wages* and Hours Law, 154, 286, 
^25: 349-52; Wa^r, 132 ~ 33 » 
136, 160, 286, Walsn-Healey Act, 
95., warehousemen's umon, 241, 
337-38, Weirton and Weirton 
Steel Co , 27, 133, 264, 266-67, 
West Coast * 

anti-union laws, 242 , CIO. 
action, 335~39, employers' asso* 
ciations, 58-60, 241-42, labour 
relations, 58-60, migrants, 13, 
trade union antagomsms, 240-42, 
256, 

Western Federation of Miners, 


197 ^ Westinghouse Electricity and 
Manufacturing Co , 233-236, 260 , 
West Virginia, 20, 44, 64, 157, 
236, 359, white collar workers, 
see Middle Class , white collar 
unions, 86, 3,05-06, 319, Wilson, 
70, 107, 170, Wisconsin, 163, 261, 
359, 362, Woll, 96, 210, 214, 215, 
226, Woodworkers Federation, see 
Lumbermen , workmen’s compen- 
sation, see State Labour Laws , 

Yellow Dog Contract, 68, 123, 129, 
150, 165-66, 231, 252, 256 



